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C  H  A  P.     I.  , 

^he  time  in  which  the  French  began  their  Weft- 
India  fettlements.  Favoured  by  cardinal 
Richlieu.  De  Poincy  governor,  ^he  IVeJl" 
India  company,  '    ■  ■■■■-.'■ 

jH^^JOSOSC*^  H  E  French  were  amongft  the  laft 
^  _  ^  nations  who  made  fettlements 
^  ^  in  the  Weft -Indies;  but  they 
MHy^y^ji  made  ample  amends  by  the  vigour 
with  which  they  purfued  them,  and  by  that 
chain  of  judicious  and  admirable  meafures 
which  they  ufed  in  drawing  from  them  every 
advantage  that  the  nature  of  the  climate  would 
yield;  and  in  contending  againft  the  difficul-* 
ties  which  it  threw  in  their  way. 

The  civil  wars,  which  divided  and  harrafled 
that  kingdom,  from  the  death  of  Henry  the 
fecond,  with  very  little  interruption,  until  the 
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majority  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  withdrew 
the  attention  of  both  prince  and  people  from 
their  commercial  interefts  to  thofe  of  parties 
in  religion  and  government.  The  politics  of 
the  houfe  of  Valois,  though  France  perhaps 
was  never  governed  by  princes  of  fo  ingenious 
and  refined  a  turn,  were  wholly  of  the  Ma- 
chiavilian  kind.  They  tended  to  diftradt,  to 
unfettle,  to  try  dangerous  fchemes,  and  to 
raife  ftorms,  only  to  difplay  a  ikill  in  pilotage. 
The  parties  then  in  France  folely  contended 
what  power  could  be  given  to  or  taken  from 
the  king,  without  confidering  what  could 
make  their  country  a  great  kingdom.  There- 
fore, which  way  foever  the  balance  inclined, 
whether  to  the  king  or  to  the  nobles,  to  the 
catholics  or  to  the  proteftants,  it  was  pretty 
indifferent  to  the  real  happinefs  of  that  nation. 
The  parties  only  gamed  out  of  a  common 
ftock.  Neither  could  be  enriched.  But  their 
difTenfions  made  all  of  them  poor  and  weak. 
The  time  of  cardinal  Richlieu  muft  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  true  aera  of  French  policy. 
This  great  man,  pacifying  all  at  home,  exalt- 
ing the  royal  authority  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
power  of  the  nobility,  and  modelling  that 
great  fyftem  of  general  policy  in  external 
affairs,  which  has  raifed  France  to  fuch  a 
pitch  of  greatnefsj  amongfl  fo  many,  and 
fuch  extenlive  cares,  did  not  forget  thofe  of 
^omiTierge,  and*  what  ferves  moft  efFe<5tually 
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to  fupport  commerce,  colonies  and  eftablifh- 
inents  abroad.  But  the  circumftances  of  th6 
time,  and  his  genius  that  embraced  fo  many 
objedis,  did  not  leave  him  leifure  to  perfe*^ 
what  he  began.  It  was  referved  for  that 
great,  wife,  and  honeft  minifter  Colbert,  on^ 
of  the  ableft  that  ever  ferved  any  prince  or 
honoured  any  country,  to  bring  that  plan  to 
perfedlion,  to  carry  it  in  a  great  meafure  into 
execution^  and  to  leave  things  in  fiich  order, 
that  it  was  not  difficult,  when  favourable 
circumftances  offered,  to  make  France  one  of 
the  firft  trading  powers  in  Europe,  and  her 
Colonies  the  moft  powerful,  their  nature  con- 
iidered,  of  any  in  America. 

So  early  as   the   reign  of  F*rancis  I.  the 
French  attempted  an  eftablifhment  in  North-' 
America;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1625 
that  they  made  their  firft  fettlement  in  the 
Weft-Indies.  This  was  upon  StXhriftopher'sj 
one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands.     A  remarkable 
circumftdnce  attended  it;  the  Englifti  took 
pofleflion  of  the  ifland  the  fame  day.     But 
this  fettlement  had  not  long  life  on  either  fide. 
The  Spaniards  had  reafon  to  dread  the  efta- 
blifliment  of  fuch  powers  in  their  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  they  envied  the  French  and  Eng- 
lifli    thofe   advantages   it   was  forefeen   they 
would  draw  from  countries  from  which  they 
had  themfelves  no  benefit,  and  which  they 
Claimed  only  to  keep  them  defarts. 
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They  .aflaul ted  thefe  new  colonies,  and 
drove  them  out  of  the  ifland.  The  Englifli 
colony  Toon  returned,  and  pofTefTed  themfelves 
of  the  largell  and  moft  fertile  quarter,  before 
the  French  could  coUedt  themfelves;  who, 
finding  the  Englifli  already  occupied  the  befl- 
part,  left  a  fmall  colony  on  the  other.  But 
their  chief,  and  the  moft  adventurous  of  their 
inhabitants,  went  in  fearch  of  a  i\ew  ioitle- 
ment;  when,  after  various  fortune,  aLd  after 
combating  the  difficulties  which  an  unculti- 
irated  country  and  fome  indifcretions  of  their 
own  had  caufed  them,  they  made  a  confider- 
able  fettlement  in  the  iflands  of  Martinico 
and  Guadaloupe. 

Cardinal  Richlieu  faw  very  early  into  the 
advantages  which  might  arife  from  thefe  fettle- 
ments,  if  prudently  managed  j  and  he  thought 
the  moft  prudent  management  both  for  fe- 
curing  and  extending  them,  confifted  in  but 
one  article  i  which  was,  to  put  the  govern- 
ment into  proper  hands.  With  that  view  he 
made  choice  of  Monfieur  de  Poincy,  a  knight 
of  Malta  J  who  was  fent  thither  with  the  title 
of  governor  and  lieuten'i:t' general  of  the  ifles 
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No  perfon  could  bebi  Jci.  ^a.\.{i  to  rectify  the 
diforders  that  naturally  muft  arife  in  every 
new  fettlement,  and  to  put  things  in  a  right 
channel  for  the  time  to  come.  Of  a  good 
family;   of  an  unblemiflied  reputation  for 
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Jjrobity;  cf  great  readings  of  much  and 
various  knowledge  of  life  ;  and  of  a  genius  as 
Varioufly  exercifed.  He  was  a  mafter  in  me- 
chanical learning  j  in  which  he  excelled  not 
more  to  his  own  honour,  than  to  the  benefit 
of  the  colonies  which  had  the  happmefs  to 
ibe  committed  to  his  care.  He  it  was  that 
iirft  taught  them  the  method  of  cultivating 
the  fugar-cane,  and  preparing  the  fugar.  He 
improved  the  methods  which  were  ufed  in 
the  Brazils  for  this  purpofe,  both  with  regard 
to  the  mills  and  the  furnaces;  and  having 
given  a  diredlion  to  their  induftry,  he  gave  it 
all  the  encouragement  he  could,  by  fupport- 
ing  thofe  who  raifed  their  own  fubftance,  by 
the  means  which  advanced  the  colony ,  whilft 
he  kept  a  watchful  eye  and  a  fevere  hand 
upon  all,  who  were  for  making  hafty  fortunes; 
without  adding  to  the  publick  flock.  He 
made  admirable  regulations  for  the  fpeedy 
and  impartial  adminiflration  of  juftice  ;  and 
knowing  that  all  order  muft  depend  for  its 
bleffing  above,  and  its  efFedt  here  upon  art 
attention  to  religion,  he  appointed  a  proper 
number  of  churches  to  be  built  in  all  :he 
iflands  under  his  care,  and  fettled  priefts  iri 
them,  with  a  competent,  but  not  a  fuperfluous 
provifion  ;  but  he  did  not  think  monaftenes 
and  monks  fo  compatible  with  a  new  colony. 
Under  the  infpedlion  of  this  governor, 
Martinico,  Gaudaloupe,  part  of  St.  Chrifto- 
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phers,  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  St.  Martin's, 
were  fettled,  and  began  to  flourifh,  and  that 
with  very  little  help  from  home.  A  plain 
proof  that  almoft  every  thing  depends,  in 
affairs  of  this  nature,  on  chufing  proper  men 
to  command,  and  giving  them  a  proper  au- 
thority. 

Thefe  iflands,  however,  were  unhappily 
under  the  fuperin  ten  dance  of  an  exclufivc 
company,  which,  in  fpite  of  all  that  could 
otherwife  be  done,  efpecially  after  the  death 
of  Richlieu,  fo  negledled,  or  mifmanaged 
their  affairs,  that  they  were  obliged  to  fell  a 
part  of  the  fettlements ;  and  they  left  the  reft 
hardly  worth  purchafing.  But  the  govern- 
ment at  length  bought  up  the  iflands  which 
they  hdd  alienated,  and  refcued  the  others  out 
of  their  hands.  The  trade  under  proper  re- 
gulations was  laid  open,  yet  protected  under 
the  wings  of  their  great  India  company.  Thefe 
regulations  took  place  about  1680,  and  the 
benefits  of  this  arrangement  were  great,  and 
foon  apparent.  Exclufive  companies  may 
probably  be  ufeful  to  nourifli  an  infant  trade. 
They  may  be  ufeful  too  for  a  very  diftant  one, 
where  the  market  is  to  be  nicely  managed, 
and  where  it  is  under  the  dominion  of  foreign 
and  barbarous  princes.  But  where  the  trade 
is  between  different  parts  of  the  dominions  of 
the  fame  prince,  under  the  protedtion  of  his 
laws,  carried  on  by  his  own  fubjedts,  and 
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with  goods  wrought  in  his  own  country,  fuch 
companies  muft  be  equally  abfurd  in  their 
nature,  and  ruinous  in  their  confequences  to 
the  trade. 

C  H  A  P.     II. 

7'^e  deftruBion  of  the  colony  of  St.  Chriftophers. 
The  rife  of  the  buccaneers.      'The  caufe  of 
their  fuccefs.     The  fettlement  of  Hifpaniola. 
The    policy    of  France.      A  defcription   of 
Hifpaniola.     Its  trade.     The  towns  of  Cape 
Franpife  and  Leogane, 

AFTER  the  Spaniards  had  ruined  the 
firft  colony  at  St.  Chriftopher's,  they 
brought  upon  themfelves  by  this  adt  a  very 
heavy  revenge  for  the  injuftice  of  it.  Their 
example  at  the  fame  time  made  it  apparent, 
how  much  better  it  is  to  let  a  bold  and  ad- 
venturous people  fettle  in  fome  place  where 
they  can  do  but  little  mifchief,  and  to  fuffer 
their  fpirit  to  evaporate  in  peaceful  occupa- 
tions, rather  than  to  keep  it  up  by  difficulties, 
unable  to  quell  it,  but  which  may  force  it  to 
take  another  and  more  dangerous  turn. 

Several  of  the  French  inhabitants,  who  were 
expelled  from  St.  Chriftopher's,  being  reduced 
to  great  indigence,  began  to  think  of  defperate 
courfes.  They  betook  themfelves  to  piracy  j  and 
uniting  with  fome  vagrant  Englifh,  Dutch, 
and  other  outcafls  of  all  nations,  but  refolute 
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fellows,  and  not  deftitute  of  men  of  capacity 
amongft  them,  ihey  began  a  piratical  war 
upon  the  Spaniards.  At  firft  they  fatisfied 
themfelves  with  taking  their  fhips  and  de- 
ftroying  their  trade  ',  which  they  did  efFedtu* 
ally  5  but  foon,  encouraged  ahd  ftrengthened 
by  this  fuccefs,  they  landed  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  New-Spain  and  Terra  Firma,  burning 
and  plundering  the  open  country.  Their 
boldnefs  and  number  increafing  with  their 
fuccefs,  they  aflaulted  and  took  fome  of  their 
ilrongeil  fortrelTes  and  moft  opulent  towns. 
They  took  Portobello,  Campeachy,  Maracai- 
bo,  Gibraltar,  and  the  fortrefs  of  Chagra^ 
they  even  took  the  city  of  Panama  by  ftorm, 
and  burned  it,  after  defeating  an  army  which 
came  to  beat  them  off.  In  all  which  placesi 
and  in  the  others  which  they  had  taken,  they 
gained  an  incredible  booty,  and  committed 
the  moft  unheard-of  cruelties.  Another  party 
of  thefe  pirates  palTed  the  ftreights  of  Magel- 
lan, and  entering  into  the  South-Sea,  turned 
the  whole  coaft  of  Peru,  Chili,  and  thd 
Eaft  of  Mexico,  into  one  fcene  of  defolation  j 
every  where  attended  with  fuccefs,  becaufei 
every  where  acting  with  a  bravery  and  con- 
duct, that  in  any  other  caufe  had  merited  the 
higheft  honours. 

It  is  not  a  little  furprifing,  at  firft  view,  that 
all  the  great  things  which  were  done  in  this 
iiew  world,  were  either  done  by  adual  pirates, 
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fls  thefe  men  were,  or  by  private  adventurers, 
but  one  degree  better  authorifed,  and  nothing 
b'itter  fupported;  whofe  own  courage  and 
fkill  were  to  be  at  once  their  commiflionj 
their  magazines,  and  their  treafury ;  being  ob- 
liged to  find  the  refources  of  the  war,  in  the 
war  itfelf.  When  the  moft  numerous  and  the 
bed  provided  armaments  have  fliamefully 
failed,  and  failed  in  thofe  very  places,  where 
the  adventurers  had  fhewn  them  fuch  a 
glorious  example  of  fuccefs.  But  the  caufe  id 
not  fo  hard  to  be  afligned.  None  but  men  of 
great  enterprife  and  bravery  conceive  thofe 
expeditions  of  themfelves.  Unfupported,butat 
the  fame  time  unchecked  by  the  higher  pow- 
ers, they  were  under  the  neceflity  of  turning  to 
every  fide,  and  of  exerting  every  faculty.  But 
then  they  had  nothing  to  hinder  this  exertion* 
Their  firfl  attempts  were  generally  low,  and 
therefore  they  were  profperous.  They  did 
not  lead  great  armies  to  be  fubfifted  with 
great  difficulty,  and  to  be  difcouraged  and 
wafted  by  the  hardlhips  of  the  climate  {  but 
they  habituated  themfelves  to  hardfliips  by  de- 
grees :  they  were  encouraged  by  fmaller  fuc-« 
ceflles;  and  having  nothing  to  expetS  from 
their  power  and  numbers,  they  made  amends 
by  their  vigilance,  their  activity,  and  their 
courage.  Thefe  are  caufes  adequate  to  the 
effect :  indeed  adequate  to  any  effedt.  Where- 
as in  the  regular  way,  a  general  of  the  firft 
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note  and  reputation  has  rarely  been  fent  into 
America  j  the  fervice  feemed  beneath  him ; 
and  they  that  were  tolerably  expert  at  fecond 
and  third  parts  (worfc  than  the  abfolutely  in- 
experienced for  the  very  firft,  where  the  Icene 
is  new)  were  fent  by  court  favour  and  in- 
trigue. What  armaments  from  England, 
Holland,  and  France,  have  been  fent  in 
different  times  to  America,  whofe  remains 
returned  without  honour  or  advantage,  is  too 
clear,  and  perhaps  too  invidious  a  topic  to  be 
greatly  inlifted  upon. 

The  pirates,  whom  we  called  buccaneers 
improperly,  the  French  denominated  flibuf- 
tiers,  from  the  Dutch  flyboats,  in  which  they 
made  their  firft  expeditions.  The  buccaneers 
are  no  more  than  perfons  who  hunt  wild 
cattle  in  America  for  their  hides  and  tallow. 
Some  of  thcfe  joined  the  flibuftiers  in  their 
firft  expeditions  5  and  from  them  we  named 
the  whole  body,  buccaneers.  Thefe  people 
brought  their  prizes  and  plunder  frequently 
into  Jamaica,  by  which  they  enriched  that 
ifland  extremely.  Others,  finding  that  the 
Spaniards  were  very  weak  in  Hifpaniola,  and 
that  they  had  in  a  manner  deferted  a  confider- 
able  part  of  the  illiind,  made  it  a  place  of 
rendezvous.  They,  who  hunted  cattle,  faw 
the  hideous  dcfarts  left  by  the  Spanifh  tyran- 
ny, a  proper  place  for  exercifmg  their  profef- 
fion.    To  thefe  two  forts  of  people  were  foon 
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added  a  third,  who  were  fome  of  the  French 
in  the  Lefler  Antilles;  who,  finding  how  much 
might  be  made  by  fupplying  a  fort  of  people 
who  expended  largely,  and  were  not  very 
exaft  in  their  bargains,  and  perceiving  that 
no  part  of  America  afforded  a  better  foil, 
palled  over  to  this  ifland,  and  exercifed  here 
their  bufinefs  of  planters  and  merchants. 
Thefe  three  forts  of  people,  mutually  in  want 
of  each  other,  lived  in  very  good  harmony. 
The  Spaniards  diflodged  them  feveral  times  5 
but  they  ftill  returned,  and  with  new  ftrengthi 
fo  that  it  was  with  difficulty,  and  after  a  long 
difpute,  that  the  Spaniards  were  able  to  re- 
[tain  one  part  of  the  ifland.  .  . 

The  court  of  France  faw  the  progrefs  of 
thefe  people  filently.  Whenever  complaints 
were  made,  they  difavowed  their  proceedings ; 
refolved  not  to  break  meafures  with  Spain  for 
the  fake  of  an  objeft,  which  they  were  not 
fure  they  could  hold,  and  the  advantages  of 
which  were  yet  doubtful;  but  when  they 
found  the  French  in  Hifpaniola  numerous, 
ftrong,  and  wealthy,  they  owned  them  as 
fubjeds,  fent  them  a  governor  and  regular 
forces  to  keep  them  fo,  and  to  defend  them 
in  what  they  had  done  :  the  old  method  of 
piracy  was  flill  connived  at,  whilft  the  trade 
of  Ikins  incrcafcd,  and  the  plantations  extend- 
ed. At  laft  the  French  obtained  a  legal 
right  by  the   ceffion,    which  the  Spaniards 
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made  them  of  the  North- Weft  part  of  the 
ifland  by  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick,  in  1697  j  the 
beft  and  moft  fertile  part  of  the  beft  and  moft 
fertile  ifland  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  perhaps 
in  the  world  j  that  which  was  the  firft  fettled, 
and  the  whole  of  which  is  upwards  of  four 
hundred  miles  long,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  broad.  This  is  the  principal  fettlement 
of  the  French  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  indeed 
in  all  America.  The  country  is  mixed  5 
pretty  mountainous  in  fome  parts,  but  many 
of  thefe  mountains  are  fertile,  and  covered 
with  beautiful  woods.  Others,  which  are  bar- 
ren and  rocky,  anciently  had  mines  of  gold ; 
they  are  not  worked  now,  though  it  is  judged 
they  not  only  contain  thofe  of  gold,  but  mines 
of  filver,  copper,  and  iron.  But  the  French 
think,  and  I  believe  with  reafon,  that  their 
labour  is  better  beftowed  on  the  culture  of  the 
plains  for  thefe  rich  commodities,  which  vend 
fo  well  in  Europe,  than  in  the  purfuit  of  mines, 
really  moreprecarious  in  their  profits, and  which 
yield  a  wealth,  after  all,  of  a  lefs  ufeful  kind. 
This  country  has  likewife  prodigioufly  fine 
plains,  of  a  vaft  extent,  and  extreme  fertility ; 
either  covered  with  noble  and  beautiful  forefts 
of  timber  and  fruit-trees,  excellent  in  their 
kinds,  or  paftured  by  vaft  numbers  of  horned 
cattle,  flieep,  and  hogs.  The  air  in  Hifpaniola 
is  the  moft  healthy  in  the  Weft-Indies. 
The   country    is    admirably   watered    with 
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rivulets  as  well  as  navigable  rivers.  It  is  no 
wonder  therefore,  that  this  adive  and  induf- 
trious  nation,  in  poflefling  of  fo  excellent  and 
extenlive  a  country,  has  reaped  from  it  pro- 
digious advantages.  They  were  the  better 
enabled  to  do  this,  from  the  great  encourage- 
ment their  fettlements  met  with  in  France  5 
and  from  the  wife  regulations  which  were 
made  concerning  them.  Thefe  we  fhall  con- 
iider  in  their  place.  But  it  is  certain  they 
reckoned  in  the  year  1726,  that  on  this 
ifland  they  had  no  .lefs  than  one  hundred 
thoufand  hegrces,  and  thirty  thoufand  whites; 
that  they  made  fixty  thoufand  hoglheads  of 
fugar  of  five  hundred  weight  each  j  that  the 
indigo  was  half  as  much  in  value  as  the  fugar ; 
that  they  exported  large  quantities  of  cotton  5 
and'  that  they  had  fent  befides  to  France 
cacao  and  ginger  in  tolerable  plenty.  Since 
that  time  they  had  raifed  coffee  here  to  a  very 
great  amount.  And  not  this  article  only,  but 
eyery  other  branch  of  their  commercial  pro- 
duds  has  increafed  to  a  degree  truly  allonifh- 
ing  fince  that  period.  Towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  late  war,  a  Spanifh  writer  of  great 
judgment,  and  well  informed,  reckons  the  pro- 
duce of  the  plantations  nearCape  St.  Fran9oife, 
the  capital  of  French  Hifpaniola,  and  which 
were  exported  from  that  fingle  town,  at  30,000 
tons  in  fugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  coffee. 
This  export  at  the  loweft  poffible  calculation 

cannot 
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cannot  be  of  lefs  value  than  600,000  pounds 
fterling.  If  to  this  we  add  the  exports  of  the 
two  confiderable  ports  of  Leogane  and  Petit 
Guaves,  and  the  other  inferior  ones,  which 
certainly  do  not  fend  out  lefs  than  the  capital ; 
on  this  low  eftimation,  we  find  the  exported 
produce  of  this  ifland  to  be  worth  i,2oo,oool. 
annually  5  which,  great  as  it  is,  is  certainly 
under-rated.  But  there  is  another  branch  of 
their  trade,  if  pofTible  more  advantageous  to 
the  mother  country,  the  contraband  which 
they  carry  on  with  the  Spaniards  wholly  in 
the  manufactures  of  France,  and  for  which 
they  receive  their  returns  in  lilver.  The 
above-mentioned  author  from  the  moft  au-r 
thentic  information  tells  us,  that  this  trade 
returns  annually  to  France  no  lefs  than  two 
millions  of  dollars.  This  progrefs  of  the 
French  colonies,  and  their  flourifliing  ftatc 
after  a  war  in  which  they  fuffered  greatly,  I. 
have  difplayed,  in  order  to  explode  a  notion 
which  prevails  with  many ;  that,  by  diftreffing 
the  French  in  time  of  war,  it  is  in  our  power 
entirely  to  deftroy  their  commerce ;  but  this 
notion,  if  it  fliould  prevail  generally,  may 
miflead  us  greatly  to  our  difadvantage. 

Nations  likeFranceandEngland,  full  of  peo^- 
ple  of  fpirit  and  of  induftry,  eafily  recover  all 
the  lofles  of  war.  The  trade  of  France  was  in  a 
deplorable  condition  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
She  had  not  then  five  hundred  veffels  of  all 
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iforts  in  the  world.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  war,  but  thirty  years  after,  they  had 
eighteen  hundred.  Their  lofles  in  that  war, 
were  very  great  J  and  yet  their  lofles  in  this 
fhew,  that  in  a  very  little  time  they  have  more 
than  repaired  them.  Wherever  the  vital 
principle  fublifts  in  full  vigour,  wounds  are 
foon  healed.  Diforders  themfelves  are  a 
fpecies  of  remedies  j  and  every  new  lofs  not 
only  (hews  how  it  may  be  repaired,  but,  by 
the  vigour  it  infpires,  makes  new  advantages 
known.  Such  lofl!es  renew  the  fpirit  of  in- 
duftry  and  enterprife  ;  they  reduce  things  to 
their  firft  principles  ;  they  keep  alive  motion, 
and  make  the  appetites  of  traders  (liarp  and 
keen.  While  the  fpirit  of  trade  fublifts,  trade 
itfelf  can  never  be  deftroyed.  This  is  the 
reafon  that,  amidft  their  continual  wars,  and 
the  lofles  all  the  nations  of  Europe  fufl^er  from 
each  other,  they  are  almoft  all  thriving.  And, 
if  I  may  indulge  a  conje<Slure,  it  may  be  one 
among  feveral  of  thecaufes  which  have  reduced 
the  trade  of  Holland,  that  fince  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  now  above  forty  years,  they  have  had 
no  war.  They  may,  during  the  quarrels  of 
other  powers,  appear  to  have  derived  great 
advantages  from  their  neutrality.  But  are 
they  not  with  all  this  declining  faft  ?  And  is 
not  this  country,  which  grew  to  be  a  nation, 
and  to  be  a  powerful,  trading,  and  rich  nation, 
in  the  midft  of  the  moft  bloody  andexpenfive 
Vol.  II.  C  wars, 
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wars,  now  loling  its  trade,  its  riches,  and  its 
ffower,  and  almoft  cealing  to  be  a  nation,  in 
the  midft  of  a  profound  peace  of  upwards  of 
forty  years  ?  We  mult  not  forget,  what  the 
great  Colbert  faid  of  his  country,  and  which 
wc  have  experienced  to  be  true,  that  the  in- 
duftry  of  the  French,  if  permitted,  would  turn 
the- very  rocks  into  gold.  We  muft  not 
therefore  place  our  dcpendance  for  keeping 
ourfelves  on  a  par  of  power  with  France,  upon 
the  prejudice  which  we  can  do  its  trade  in 
time  of  war,  but  upon  the  vigour,  ceconomy, 
and  wifdom  of  the  meafures  which  we  take  to 
fecure  and  advance  our  own,  both  in  war  and 
in  peace. 

The  largeft  town  in  the  French  part  of 
Hifpaniola  is  Cape  Fran9oife,  which  is  fitu- 
ated  on  the  Northern  part  of  the  ifland  upon 
a  very  fine  harbour.  It  is  well  built,  and 
contains  about  eight  thoufand  inhabitants, 
blacks  and  whites.  But  though  this  be  the 
largeft  town,  Leogane  on  the  Weftern  fide,  * 
good  port  too,  and  a  place  of  confiderablc 
trade,  is  the  feat  of  government,  which  here 
refides  in  the  hands  of  a  governor  and  the  in- 
tendant,  who  are  mutually  a  check  upon  each 
other.  There  are  befidcs  two  other  towns, 
confiderablc  for  their  trade.  Petit  Guaves  on 
the  Weft  end  of  the  illand,  and  Port  Loiiis  on 
the  South- Weft  part. 

CHAP. 
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A  defer iptton  of  Mar t ink o.  Of  GuadaloupS^ 
arid  other  French  ijlands.  'Their  produce, 
Obfervations  on  the  fnijlakes  that  have  been 
made  about  their  value. 
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MARTINICO  is  the  next  ifland  in  im- 
portance, which  the  French  poflefs  in 
America.  It  is  one  of  the  Caribbees  or  Wind- 
ward iflands,  and  the  principal  of  them  j  about 
fixty  miles  in  length,  and  at  a  medium  about 
half  as  much  in  breadth.  It  is  forty  leagues 
to  the  North- Weft  of  Barbadoes.  It  has  pretty 
high  hills,  efpecially  in  the  inland  parts.  From 
thofe  hillo  are  poured  out  upon  every  fide 
a  number  of  agreeable  and  ufeful  rivulets, 
which  adorn  and  frudtify  this  ifland  in  a  high 
degree.  The  bays  and  harbours  are  numerous, 
fafe,  and  commodious;  and  fo  well  fortified, 
that  we  have  always  failed  in  our  attempts 
upon  this  place.  The  foil  is  fruitful  enough, 
abounding  in  the  fame  things  which  our 
iflands  in  that  part  of  the  world  produce,  and 
upon  which  I  {hall  the  lefs  infift  on  that  ac- 
count. Sugar  is  here,  as  it  is  in  all  the  iflands, 
the  principal  commodity,  and  great  quantities 
are  here  made.  Their  export  cannot  be  lefs 
than  fixty  or  feventy  thoufand  hogflieads,  of 
five  or  fix  hundred  weight,  annually,  and  this 

C  2  cer- 
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certainly  is  no  extravagant  eftimation.  Indigo, 
cotton,  piemento  or  ^Ufpice,  ginger,  and  aloes, 
are  raifed  here ;  and  coffee  in  great  abund- 
ance ;  but  to  what  value  I  cannot  exadly  fay. 
Martinico  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor  of 
the  French  iflands  in  thefe  feas. 

Guadaloupe  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  Carib- 
bees,  and  in  that  divifion  called  the  Leeward 
iflands.  It  is  almoftcutin  twoby  adeepgulph 
that  clofes  the  fide  of  a  narrow  ifthmus,  which 
connects  the  two  peninfulas  that  compofe 
this  ifland.  It  is  upwards  of  fixty  miles  long, 
and  about  the  fame  breadth.  Its  foil  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Martinico ;  it  is  equally 
cultivated  j  and  it  is  fortified  with  equal 
ftrength ;  its  produce  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  Martinico ;  its  export  of  fugar  is  as  great, 
befides  indigo,  cotton,  and  thofe  other  com- 
modities, which  are  produced  in  all  the  iflands 
of  that  part  of  America  called  the  Weft- 
Indies. 

The  reft  of  the  French  iflands  in  thofe 
feas  are  Defiada,  St.  Bartholomew,  and  Mari- 
galante;  all  of  them  inconfiderable  in  com- 
parifon  of  thofe  which  we  have  mentioned. 
They  do  not  all  together  produce  above  feven 
or  eight  thoufand  hogflieads  of  fugar.  As  for 
the  ifland  of  St.  Vincent,  it  is  in  the  poflTeflion 
of  the  native  Americans,  and  of  runaway 
negroes  from  the  reft  of  the  Caribbecs.  The 
French  maintain  them  in  this  poflfefllon.  Santa 
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Lucia,  or,  as  it  is  often  called.  Saint  Alouzie, 
o{  which  the  French  are  themfelves  in  pofTcf- 
lion,  and  have  fettled,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  , 
treaties,  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  any  thing  of 
its  produce  j  it  has  been  fo  newly  planted,  that 
it  cannot  as  yet  yield  a  great  deal,  and  it  is,  • 
even  in  our  prefent  circumftances,  much  our 
fault  if  it  ever  yields  a  great  deal  to  France. 
Thefe  iilands,  befides  their  ftaple  commodi- 
ties, fend  home  rocou,  and  Brazil  wood,,  in 
confiderable  quantities,  for  the  ufe  of  dyers, 
cafila  for  the  druggifts,  and  rofewood  for 
joiners.  The  French  have  a  fettlement  upon 
an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma  in  the 
province  of  Guiana,  which  they  call  Caen ; 
and  they  claim  befides  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  adjacent  continent,  but  they  have  not 
much  extended  their  fettlements  that  way. 
The  ifland  is  exceflively  unhealthy,  though  • 
not  fo  bad  as  formerly.  The  French  here 
raife  the  fame  commodities  which  they  have 
from  the  Caribbee  iflands,  and  in  no  incon- 
liderable  quantity. 

In  eftimating  the  produce  of  thefe  iflands, 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  be  very  exaft.  I  ^ 
have  made  the  bell  enquiries  I  could,  and 
principally  took  care  not  to  exaggerate.  I 
have,  indeed,  made  the  produce  of  the  Carib- 
bee iflands  very  much  greater  than  the  inge- 
nious colledlor  of  Harris's  voyages  j  but  then  I 
am  the  lefs  fearful  of  diiFering  from  him,  as 
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he  fecms  a  little  to  differ  from  himfelf,and  not 
to  have  confidered  this  point  with  his  ufual 
attention  ;  for  of  Martinico  he  fays,  "  That, 
as  it  h  larger,  fo  it  has  many  more  inhabitants 
than  Barbadoes,  and  produces  more  fugars, 
&c."  And  fpeaking  of  Guadaloupe,  a  little 
lower,  he  obferves,  "  That  it  produces  more 
fugars  than  any  of  the  Britifli  iflands,  except 
Jamaica ;"  and  yet  afterwards,  coming  to 
fum  up  the  produdts  of  all  thefe  iflands,  he 
allows  but  fifteen  thoufand  hogflieadsof  fugar, 
of  about  fix  hundred  weight  each,  for  the 
whole;  when  he  makes  the  fingle  ifland  of 
Barbadoes  to  yield  couble  the  quantity  of 
fugars  which  Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  and 
all  the  French  Caribbees  put  together  pro- 
duce. For  he  rates  it  in  the  year  1730,  at 
twenty-two  thoufand  hog{lieads,and  upwards, 
of  thirteen  hundred  weight.  He  muft  there- 
fore certainly  have  made  fome  miftake,  ex- 
cufable  enough  in  fo  vafi:  a  work,  which 
is  executed  in  general  in  a  very  mailerly 
manner.  . ,    ;      n,  -vifi,, .  ; 

On  the  whole,  from  the  bed  informations  I 
can  get,  the  French  at  prcfcnt  greatly  exceed 
our  iflands  in  the  quantity  of  fuf^ars  wliich 
they  produce;  and  it  is  as  certain,  that  they  are 
far  lefs  on  the  decline  in  that  trade  than  we  are, 
ar  leaft  as  things  flood  before  the  war ;  that 
they  cultivate  greatquantiticsof  indigo;  a  trade 
which  our  colonies  in  the  Weft-Indies  have 
^  7  entirely 
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entirely  loft ;  that  within  thefe  few  years  they 
have  fent  toEurope  abundance  of  coffee,  which 
our  iflands  have  not  fufiicient  encouragement 
to  raife;  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  the 
greateft  reafon  to  be  jealous  of  France  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  What  advantages  they  derive 
from  the  noble  ifland  of  Hifpaniola  we  have 
feen.  Whiit  muft  they  do,  if  theycome  to  pof- 
fefs  the  whole  of  that  ifland,  which  in  the  cut- 
ting and  fhufflingof  a  treaty  of  peace  is  noway 
impoffible  ?  We  ihall  then  change  the  indolent 
Spaniard  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lively, 
vigilant,  and  enterprifing  French.  And  what 
a  rivalry  in  peace,  and  what  a  danger  in  war, 
that  neighbourhood  is  even  now,  and  much 
more  will  probably  be,  is  but  too  apparent. 
Jamaica  is  near  it ;  and,  for  fo  valuable  a  pof- 
leflion  in  fo  dangerous  a  fituation,  perhaps  not 
io  well  defended.  If,  befides  this,  the  French 
iliould  retain  the  iflands  of  St.  Vincent,  St. 
Lucia,  and  Tobago,  though  they  (hould  only 
turn  them  into  Plantations  for  fire-wood,  lum- 
ber, and  provifions,  as  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  would 
fecm  moit  advifeable  to  do  with  fome  of  them 
at  Icaft,  what  an  advantage  to  their  colonies ! 
what  an  annoyance  to  ours  !  which  they  in  a 
manner  furround,  and  can  in  a  fort  hold  be- 
fieged  by  the  private  armaments  they  may 
from  thence  fit  out !  1:.         , 

Thefe  laft  mentioncdillands  were  left  neutral 
at  the  laft  peace  j  or,  in  other  words,  they  were 
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left  at  the  extindtion  of  theold,in  juft  the  order 
proper  for  kindling  a  new  flame  (though  fuch 
a  defign,  I  am  convinced,  was  far  from  the 
intentions  of  one  of  the  parties)  and  in  all 
refpedts  as  if  things  were  exprefly  ordered  for 
that  very  purpofe.     Indeed  nothing  can   be 
attended  with  worfe  confequences  than  thefe 
political  after-reckonings,  which  the  party, 
who  has  the  advantage  at  making  the  peace, 
never  finds  it  his  account  to  fettle  or  adjuft; 
but  there  they  lie,  full  of  matter  of  litigation  ; 
full  of  idle  occafions  for  formal  bufmefs  j  full 
of  ftrife  and  of  ill  blood  j  and,  when  a  proper 
time  occurs,  of  bloody  and  expen^^ve  wars.  It 
were  better,  at  any  rate,  all  at       je  to  know 
what  we  are  to  depend  upon  j  the  heft  or  the 
worft  we  have  to  expedt.  If,  on  the  conclufion 
of  a  peace,  things  fhould  take  for  us  fuch  an 
unfortunate  turn,  we  have  ftill  great  refources 
in  the  territories  we  poffefs.     Jamaica  is  no- 
thing like  fully  cultivated.  The  Bahamas,  our 
undifputcd  right,  where  it  is  highly  probable 
fugars  might  be  cultivated  to  advantage,  re- 
main at  prefent  utterly  negledted,  as  if  un- 
worthy of  all  notice,  though  they  are  many 
in  number,  large  in  extent,  fruitful  in  their 
foil,  fituated  in  a  very  happy  climate,  and  are 
in  a  manner  the  keys  of  the  Weft-India  navi- 
gation.    But  we  (hall  pafs  by  all  refledtions 
on  this  fubjcdt  for  the  prefent,    to  look  at 
the  poflefTions  and  claims  of  France  upon 
7  the 
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the  continent  j  which,  if  they  were  as  well 
cultivated  as  they  are'  fruitful  and  exteniivey 
or  as  convenient  obje<fts  of  the  French  in- 
duftry  as  their  iflands,  they  would,  I  make 
no  doubt,  be  at  I'^aft  as  advantageous  to  the 
trade,  and  add  as  much  to  the  wealth  and 
power,  of  that  flourifhing  kingdom,  '^^^-^tf 
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French  North  America*  Defcription  of  Ca- 
nada, Its  climate,  the  Jatr  of  Mont'- 
Real.  ^ebec.  the  inhabitants  rf  Canada, 
the  river  St.  Laurence  and  the  great  lakes. 
Cape  Breton.  ^  .  / 
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THE  French  pofleflions  and  claims  in 
North  America  confift  of  an  imndenie 
inland  country,  communicating  with  the  Tea 
by  the  mouths  of  two  great  rivers;  both  of 
ditiicult  and  dangerous  navigation  at  the  en«> 
trance ;  and  one  of  which  is  quite  frozen  for 
almoft  half  the  year,  and  covered  with  thick 
exhalations  and  fogs  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  reft.  They  divide  this  vaft  country,  which 
has  our  colonies  on  the  Eaft  and  North- 
Eaft,  the  Spanifh  on  the  South-Weft  and 
South-Eaft,  and  to  the  Weftward  that  un- 
known tra(5t  of  land  which  ftretches  to  the 
South-Sea,  into  two  great  provinces;  the 
Northern  of  which  they  call  Canada,  and  the 

Southern 
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iSouthern  Louifiana.  But  how  far  the  bounds 
,of  thefe  countries,  extended  to  dimenfions  al- 
moft  as  great  as  all  Europe  by  the  ambition 
of  France,  ought  to  be  contraded  by  the 
•rights  of  other  powers,  1  (hall  not  undertake 
•to  determine ;  as,  after  all,  fuch  qucftions  muft 
be  decided  in  a  manner  altogether  different 
from  any  thing  that  can  be  faid  here. 

Canada,  which  borders  upon  our  provinces 
of  Nova-Scotia,  New-Engknd,  and  New- 
York,  is  of  a  climate  not  altogether  differ- 
ent fron\  theirs  J  but,  as  it  is  much  further 
from  the  fea,  and  more  Northerly  than  a 
great  part  of  thofe  provinces,  it  has  a  much 
feverer  winter  j  though  the  air  is  generally 
clear.  The  foil  is  various  i  moflly  barren  ;  but 
the  French  have  fettlements  where  the  land 
i^equal  in  goodnefs  to  that  in  any  of  our  co- 
lonies, and  wants  nothing  but  a  better  conve- 
nience of  market  to  make  it  equally  advan- 
tageous to  the  proprietors.  It  yields  Indian 
corn  very  well  in  mofl  parts,  and  very  fine 
Vrheit  in  fome.  All  forts  of  garden  fluff 
which  grows  in  Europe  flourilhcs  here.  But 
they  raiie  no  ftaplc  commodity  to  anfwer  their 
demiinds  upon  old  France  ;  their  trade  with 
the  Indians  produces  all  their  returns  for  that 
market.  1  hey  are  the  furr.  of  the  beaver  prin- 
cipally, and  thofe  of  foxes  and  racoons,  v/ith 
deer-  Ikinp,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  peltry. 
I'hefe,  with  what  corn  and  lumber  they  fend 
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to  the  Weft-Indies,  to  a  people  not  very  luxu- 
rious nor  extremely  numerous,  furnifli,  though 
very  little  money,  yet  wherewithal,  in  a  plen-» 
tiful  country,  to  render  life  eafy  and  agreeable^ 
The  nature  of  the  climate  feverely  cold  iojt 
the  moft  part,  and  the  people  roanufadturiag 
nothing,  fhews  what  the  country  wants  from 
Europe;  wine,  brandy,  cloths  chiefly coarfe, 
linen,  and  wrought  iron.     The  Indian  trade 
requires    brandy,    tobacco,    a  fort  of  duffil 
blankets,  guns,  powder  and  ball,  kettles,  hat- 
chets, and  tomahawks,  with  feveral  toys  an4 
trinkets.     The  Indians  fupply  the  peltry,  ajid 
the  French  have  traders,    whom  they  caU 
coureurs  de  hois,  who,  in  the  manner  of  the 
original  inhabitants,  traverfing  the  vaft  lakes 
and  rivers  that  divide  this  country,  in  canoea 
of  bark,  with  incredible  induftry  and  patience, 
carry  their  goods  into  the  remoteft  parts  of 
America,   and  amongft  nations  entirely  un- 
known to  us.     This  again  brings  the  market; 
home   to  them,    as  the  Indians  arc  hereby 
habituated  to  trade  with  them.     For  this  pur- 
pofe,  people   from  all  parts,  even  from  the- 
diftance  of  a  thoufand  miles,    come  to  the 
French  fair  of  Mont-Real,  which  is  held  in 
June.     On  this  occalion  many  folemnitics  are 
obferved;  guards  are  placed,  and  the  governor 
afllfl.s,   to  prcicrve  order  in  fuch  a  concourle  of 
fo  great  u  variety  of  favage  nations.    The  trade 
is  now  in  that  channel,  for  though  many,  if 

nut 
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not  moft  of  thefe  nations,  adtually  pafs  by 
our  fettlement  of  Albany  in  New- York, 
where  they  may  have  the  goods  they  want 
cheaper  conliderably  than  at  Mont-Real^  they 
travel  on  above  two  hundred  miles  further,  to 
buy  the  fame  commodities  at  the  fecond  hand, 
and  enhanced  by  the  expence  of  fo  long  a 
land  carriage,  at  the  French  fair.  For  the 
French  find  it  cheaper  to  buy  our  goods  from 
th6  New- York  merchants  than  to  have  them 
from  their  own,  after  fo  bad  and  fo  tedious  a 
paffage  as  it  is  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
S^^  Laurence  to  Mont-Real.  So  much  do 
the  French  exceed  us  in  induftry,  CEConomy, 
and  the  arts  of  conciliating  the  affedtions  of 
mankind;  things  that  even  balance  all  the 
difadvantages  they  naturally  labour  under  in 
this  country  !  Our  fort  of  Ofwego  was  well 
planned  for  fecuring  the  Indian  trade,  and 
actually  brought  us  a  great  part  of  it.  But  it 
is  now  no  longer  an  interruption  to  the  French 
commerce.  *  ;•  . 

-  Having  mentioned  Mont-Real,  I  have  only 
to  obferve,  .that  this  town  is  fituated  in  an 
ifland  in  the  river  St.  Laurence.  This  ifland 
lies  in  a  very  favourable  climate,  and  is  well 
inhabited  and  well  planted.  The  city,  which 
is  fometimes  called  Mont-Real,  fometimes 
Ville  Marie,  is  agreeably  fituated  on  a  branch 
of  the  river  St.  Laurence  j  it  forms  an  oblong 
fquare,  divided  by  regular  and  well-cut  ftreets; 

it 
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it  contains  three  convents,  with  handfomc 
churches,  and  an  hofpital  for  the  fick.  The 
fortifications  are  pretty  good.  The  inhabi-. 
tants  are  faid  to  be  about  five  thoufand.  The 
river  is  only  navigable  hither  by  canoes,  or 
fmall  cr'  '"t,  having  feveral  falls  between  this 
town  a..d  Quebec.  Yet  the  Indian  fair,  and 
the  trac';;  of  the  fame  kind  which  they  drive 
more  or  lefs  for  the  whole  year,  make  it  no 
inconfiderable  place.  .  w.;   ;    .•,.:•.  .u 

Quebec,  the  capital,  lies  much  nearer  to  the 
fea  ;  from  which,  however,  it  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty  leagues  diftant.  The  river,  which 
from  the  fea  hither  is  ten  or  twelve  miles 
broad,  narrows  all  of  a  fudden  to  about  a  mile 
wide.  The  town  is  divided  into  an  upper 
and  a  lower ;  the  houfes  in  both  are  of  ftone, 
and  in  a  tolerable  manner.  The  fortifications 
are  ftrong,  though  not  regular  j  but  its  fitua- 
tion  on  a  rock,  wafhed  by  the  river  St.  Lau- 
rence, is  its  chief  defence.  The  city  is  a 
bifhopric  j  but  the  cathedral  is  mean,  and 
unworthy  the  capital  of  New-France.  The 
cpifcopal  palace  is  however  a  building  of  a 
good  appearance.  Here  is  likewife  a  college 
of  Jefuits,  not  inelegant;  two  convents  and 
two  hofpitals.  The  town  is  covered  with  a 
regular  and  beautiful  citadel,  in  which  the 
governor  rcfides.  The  city,  though  the  capi- 
tal of  Canada,  is  however  not  very  large.  It 
contains  about  feven  or  eight  thoufand  inha- 
bitants 
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bitants  at  the  utmoft.  Ships  of  the  greateft 
burthen  load  and  unload  here,  and  a  good 
many  are  built. 

From  Quebec  to  Mont-Real,  which  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  d'ftance, 
the  country  on  both  fides  the  river  is  very  well 
fettled,  and  has  an  agreeable  eflFedt  upon  the 
eye.  The  farms  lie  pretty  clofe  all  the  way ; 
feveral  gentlemen's  houfes,  neatly  built,  (hew 
themfelves  at  intervals ;  and  there  is  all  the 
appearance  of  a  flourilhing  colony  j  but  there 
are  no  towns  or  villages.  It  is  pretty  much 
like  the  well-fettled  parts  of  our  colonies  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  where  the  planters  are 
wholly  within  themfelves. 

With  all  the  attention  of  the  court  of  France 
to  the  trade  and  peopling  of  this,  as  well  as 
their  other  colonies  on  the  continent,  they 
have  not  been  yet  able  thoroughly  to  over- 
come the  confequences  of  thofe  difficulties 
which  the  climate,  whilft  the  place  was  un- 
fettled,  threw  in  their  way ;  their  lofles  in  the 
wars  with  that  brave  and  fierce  nation  the 
Iroquois,  who  more  than  once  reduced  their 
colony  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  the  bad  navi- 
gation of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  which  is 
an  evil  incurable,  have  kept  back  the  colony. 
Therefore,  though  it  is  the  oldeft  of  all  the 
French  eftablifhments,  and  prior  to  our  fet- 
tlement  of  New-England,  the  inhabitants  are 
not  above  one  hundred  thoufand  fouls.     Some 
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indeed  of  late  reckon  them  but  at  forty  thou-; 
fand.  An  error  that  is  very  prejudicial  to  our.  , 
affairs,  whilft  we  overvalued  our  own  ftrength^^ 
and  under-rated  the  force  of  the  ehetny,  and; 
afted  in  a  good  meafure  in  conformity  to  fuch  . 
ideas  ;  but  even  this  number,  as  1  eftimatc  it>- 
vi^hich  I  believe  is  not  far  from  the  reality, ' 
might  be  no  juft  caufe  of  dread  to  our  Colo^ 
nies,  if  they  managed  the  ftrength  they 
have,  v/hich  is  certainly  much  fuperior,  with, 
fkill  and  effed.  The  French  from  theirs,  ; 
though  inferior,  have  feven  or  eight  thoufand- 
imilitia,  hardy  and  well  difciplined,  always 
[in  readinefs  to  co-operate  with  their  regular 
troops ;  and  there  is  nothing  which  may  hin- 
Ider  or  retard  their  operations  from  within 
themfelves.  It  ''is  therefore  not  more  the 
French  intrigues  and  their  intermarriages  with 
[the  Indians,  which  fix  that  people  in  the 
tFrench  intereft,  than  the  fuccours  which  they 
[are  always  fure  to  have  from  fuch  a  force, 
ever  in  readinefs  to  protect  them  whilft  they 
remain  their  friends,  or  to  punifti  them  when- 
ever they  dare  to  appear  as  enemies.  With 
us  the  cafe  is  quite  otherwife.  This  favage 
people  commence  hoftilities  againft  us  with- 
out any  previous  notice;  and  often,  without 
anyprovocation,  they  commit  the  moft  horrid 
ravages  for  a  long  time  with  impunity.  But 
when  at  laft  their  barbarities  have  roufed  the 
fleeping  ftrength  of  our  people,  at  the  fame 

time 
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time  too  that  they  have  confidcrably  IcfTened 
it,  they  are  not  aihamed  to  beg  a  peace  j  they 
know  we  always  grant  it  readily ;  they  pro- 
xpife  ^i  (hall  endure  as  long  as  the  fun  and 
moon ;  and  then  all  is  quiet,  till  the  French 
intrigues,  co-operating  with  our  indolence, 
give  them  once  more  an  opportunity  of  ravag- 
ing our  Colonies,  and  of  once  more  renewing 
a  peace  to  be  broken  like  all  the  former. 
'/.The  great  river  St.  Laurence  is  that  only 
upon  which  the  French  have  fettlements  of 
any  note  ;  but  if  we  look  forward  into  futu- 
rity, it  is  nothing  improbable  that  this  vaft 
country,  whoever  then  (hall  be  the  poffeflbrs 
of  it,  will  be  enabled  of  itfelf  to  carry  on  a 
vaft  trade  upon  thefe  great  feas  of  frefti  water 
which  it  environs.     Here  are  five  lakes,  the 
fmalleft  of  which  is  a  piece  of  fweet  water 
greater  than  any  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
world;  this  is  the  lake  Ontario,  which  is  not 
lefs  than  two  hundred  leagues  in   circum- 
ference ;  Erie,  longer  but  not  fo  broad,  is 
about  the  fame  extent.     That  of  the  Hurons 
fpreads  greatly  in  width,  and  is  in  circumfe- 
rence not  lefs  than  three  hundred ;  as  is  that 
of  Michigan,  though,  like  lake  Erie,  it  is 
rather  long  and  comparatively  narrow.     But 
the  lake  Superior,  which  contains  feveral  large 
iflands,  is  five  hundred  leagues  in  the  circuit. 
All  of  thefe  are  navigable  by  any  veflels,  and 
they  all  communicate  with  one  another,  ex- 
cept 
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cept  that  the  paffage  between  Erie  and  Ontario 
is  interrupted  by  the  ftupendous  cataract  of 
Niagara,  where  the  water  tumbles  down  a  pre* 
cipice  of  twenty-fix  fathom  high,  and  makes 
in  this  fall  a  thundering  noife,  which  is  heard 
all  round  the  couiitry  at  the  diftance  of  feveral 
miles.  The  river  St.  Laurence  is  the  outlet 
of  thefe  lakes ;  by  this  they  difcharge  them-i 
felves  into  the  ocean.  The  French  have  built 
forts  at  the  feveral  ftraits,  by  which  thefe  lakes 
communicate  with  each  other,  as  well  as  where 
the  laft  of  them  communicates  with  the  river 
St.  Laurence.  By  thefe  they  efFedtually  fecure 
to  themfelves  the  trade  of  the  lakes,  and  an 
:  influence  upon  all  the  nations  of  Americans 
i  which  confine  upon  them.         *  * 

They  have  but  one  fettlement  more  in  the 
Northern  part  of  their  territories  in  America, 
which  deferves  confideration  ;  but  that  fettle- 
ment, though  a  fmail  one,  is  perhaps  of  more 
confequence  than  all  the  reft.  It  is  the  ifland 
of  Cape  Breton.  This  ifland  properly  be- 
longs to  the  divifion  of  Acadia  or  Nova 
Scotia,  and  it  is  the  only  part  of  it  which  has 
not  been  ceded  by  treaty  to  Great  Britairt.  It 
is  about  one  hundred  and  fortymiles  in  length* 
full  of  mountains  and  lakes,  and  interfered  by 
a  vaft  number  of  creeks  and  bays,  almoft  meet^ 
ing  each  other  on  every  fide  j  which  feems  in 
general,  both  for  the  coaft  and  inland,  very 
much  to  refemble  the  coaft  and  inland  parts  of 
Vol.  n.  D  moft 
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moft  Northern  countries.     Scotland  is  foj  ib- 
is Iceland;  and  Denmark  and  Sweden  have 
fuch  fhores,  fuch  mountains,  and  fuch  lake&. 
However,  the  foil  is  in  many  places  fufficient- 
ly  fruitful;  and  in  every  part  abounds  with 
timber  fit  for  all  ufes.     In  the  earth  arc  coal- 
pits ;  and  on  the  fhores  one  of  the  moft  valu-* 
able  fiflieries  in-  the  world.     The  only  town 
in  this  ifland  is  Louifbourg.     It  ftands  upor> 
©ne  of  the  fineft  harbours   in  all  America. 
This  harbour  is  four  leagues  in  circumference, 
landlocked  every  way  but  at  the  mouth,  which 
is  narrow ;  and  withir^  there  is  fine  anchorage 
every  where  in,  fevea  fathom  water.     The 
town  itfelf  is  of  a  tolerable  fize,  and  well 
built  and  fortified.     The  harbour  is  defended 
by  batteries  of  caniron  and  fof  t&,  which  fecure 
it  at  this  day,  perhaps  too  eflPedtually.    This- 
harbour  is  open  the  whole  year.   The  French 
fliips  that  carry  goods  to  Quebec  can  very 
feldom  get  their  full  loading  there ;;  therefore 
©n  their  return  they  put  into  Louifbourg,  and 
there  take  in  a  quantity  of  fifli,  coal,  and 
fbme  lumber,    and   then    fail   away   to   the 
French  iilands  in  the  Weft  Iirdies,.  where  they 
vend  thefe,  and^  foon   complete  their  carga 
with  fugars.     It  is  needlefs  to  obferve  that 
this  illand  was  taken  by  us  in  the  late  war^ 
but  reftored  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  irt 
which  we  certainly  were  not  in  fuch  a  condi- 
tion as  to  entitle  u^  to  prefcriNc  the  terms. 
.  .  .   .  CHA.P. 
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Louifiana.      Th^  MiJJififpi.     T'he  Ohio,     t/oi 
Jountain  of  youth,     i'he  colo7iy  of  Louifiana, 

THE  French  have  called  the  South  part 
of  the  vaft  trad  which  they  claim  iri 
America,  Louifiana.  It  was  heretofore  a  part 
of  Florida.  It  is  bounded  by  the  gulph  o^ 
Mexico  upon  the  South,  But  what  bounds  it 
is  to  have  to  the  Eaft  and  to  the  Weft,  it  is  to 
be  wiflied  the  next  treaty  of  peace  may  fettld 
definitely.  This  is  in  all  refpefts  a  much 
finer  country  than  Canada  5  in  a  delicious  cli- 
mate, capable  of  bearing  almoft  any  thing 
from  t^  temper  of  the  fky,  and  the  goodnefs 
of  the  foil,  and  from  the  multitude  of  long^ 
deep,  and  beautiful  rivers,  with  which  it 
is  every  where  enriched  and  adorned  j  thefei 
are  moft  of  them  navigable  for  hundreds  of* 
miles  into  the  country.  They  are  princi- 
pally the  Miffifippi>  whofe  head  is  unknovvnj 
but  it  almoftgoes  quite  through  North  Ame- 
rica, and  at  certain  feafons  overflows  its  banks 
for  a  vaft  way  on  both  lides.  The  Ohio,  a 
river  almoft  equal  to  the  Danube,  which  fall3 
into  the  Miflifippii  the  Ouabache,  fcjlrce  in- 
ferior to  the  Ohio;  the  great  rivers  Alibama^ 
Mobile,  and  feveral  others,     y he  face  of  thes 
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country  is  almoft  wholly  plain,  covered  with 
(lately  woods,  or  fpread  into  very  fine  mea- 
dows. In  flioft,  Louifiana,  particularly  the 
Northern  part  (for  the  mouth  of  the  Miffi- 
Uppi  is  barren),  without  any  of  thofe  heigh- 
tenings  which  it  received,  when  it  was  made 
the  inftrument  to  captivate  fo  many  to  their 
ruin,  is  in  all  refpedls  a  moft  defirable  place ;' 
though  there  are  no  fufficient  reafons  to  believe 
that  it  contains  any  rich  metals,  which  gave  it 
the  greateA  influence  in  that  remarkable  de- 
lufion  in  171 7. 

I  know  not  how  it  has  happened,  but  it  has 
been  the  fate  of  this  country  to  create  roman- 
tic ideas  at  all  times.  Very  furprifing  (lories 
were  told  of  it  when  firft  the  Spaniards  dif- 
covered  the  Weft-India  iflands.  Amongft 
others,  a  notion  was  generally  current,  that 
there  was  a  fountain  here  which  perpetually 
renewed  the  vouth  of  thofe  who  drank  it. 
This  was  fo  uniformly  and  confidently  affirm- 
ed, that  Juan  Pontio  de  Leon,  a  confiderable 
man  among  the  Spanifh  adventurers,  gave 
credit  to  it,  and  made  a  particular  expedition 
for  the  difcovery  of  that  fairy  land,  and  that 
fountain  of  youth.  He  was  the  fi'-ft  of  the 
!;propcans  who  landed  in  Florida.  But  what 
fuccefs  foevcr  he  met  with  in  fcarch  for  that 
celebrated  fpring,  it  is  certain  he  died  not 
long  after,  having  Icarched  every  part  of  the 
(poyotry,  and  drank  of  almoft  every  water  it 

contained. 
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contained.  Nor  do  I  find  that  fo  invaluable 
a  fpring  is  yet  difcovered  there ;  if  it  were,  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  beft  commodity 
the  country  could  yield,  both  for  domeftic 
confumption  and  for  the  foreign  markets, 
and  would  be  a  far  better  bafis  for  ftocks  and 
funds  than  the  richeft  mines  of  gold  or  filver. 
Yet,  without  this,  an  idea,  altogether  as  ro- 
mantic, of  a  trade  hither,  operated  fo  ftrongly 
upon  a  very  wife  nation,  as  to  ferve  for  the 
inftrument  of  one  of  thofe  dangerous  mafter- 
flrokes  in  politics,  by  which  nations  are 
fometimes  faved,  individuals  undone,  and  an 
entire  change  and  reverfement  brought  about, 
not  only  in  the  common  ways  of  thinking  of 
mankind,  but  of  all  that  feemed  mod  fixed 
and  permanent  in  a  ftate.  The  famous  Miffi- 
fippi  fcheme  in  France  was  of  that  nature,  and 
built  upon  fuch  a  romantic  foundation.  It  is 
well  known  to  all  the  world,  both  on  its  own 
account,  and  upon  account  of  a  fimilar  mad- 
nefs  that  prevailed  here,  without  perhaps 
being  attended  with  fuch  advantageous  confe- 
quences. 

The  French  fettled  in  Louifiana  raife  fome 
indigo,  a  good  deal  of  cotton,  fomc  corn  and 
rice,  with  lumber,  for  their  iflands ;  but  the 
colony  is  not  very  vigorous,  on  account  of  the 
flioals  and  lands  with  which  the  mouth  of 
the  river  MifTifippi  is  in  a  manner  choakcd 
up,  and  which  deny  accefs  to  veiTels  of  any 
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confiderable  burden.  This  keeps  the  inha- 
bitants low  J  but  the  caufe  whicn  keeps  them 
from  growing  rich  contributes  too  to  thfeir  fe-* 
eurity  ;  for  it  is  not  eafy  to  adt  with  any  great 
force  upon  that  fide.  But  the  French  have 
jiot  relied  upon  this  advantage;  but,  according 
to  their  ufual  cautions  and  wife  cuftom,  have 
credted  feveral  forts  in  the  moft  material 
places,  and  fortified,  as  it  is  faid,  New  Orleans 
their  capital,  and  indeed  the  only  city  in 
Louifiana,  in  a  regular  manner.  This  city 
is  not  remarkably  fair,  large  or  rich;  but 
it  is  laid  out  regularly,  in  a  fine  fituation  on 
the  banks  of  the  MifTifippi,  in  profpedt  of  an 
higher  fortune.  The  whole  colony  is  faid 
not  tocontain  above  ten  thoufand  fouls,  whites 
and  negroes.  Yet,  with  all  its  difadvantages, 
this  colony  is  not  declining ;  and  if  ever  they 
(liould  make  the  mouth  of  the  Miflifippi 
more  tradable  (and  what  is  impoflible  to  am- 
bition and  induftry  ?)  if  they  (hould  como 
fully  to  polfefs  and  fettle  the  Ohio,  which  at 
one  leafon  overflows,  and  makes  fuch  a  flood 
ps  to  level  all  the  falls  almoft  from  its  very 
fource  to  the  mouth  of  the  Miflifippi,  and 
^ivcs  a  pafi^i3;e  all  that  way  to  very  confider- 
able vefiels  (though  they  have  not  quite  the 
fame  eafy  return ;)  and  if  by  this  and  other 
jneans  they  (hould  contrive  a  communica- 
tion between  Canada  and  the  fettlement  at 
tpilifiajia,  whiUt  they  entirely  confine  us  be- 
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tween  our  mountains  and  the  fea;  Louifiana 
in  a  few  years  will  wear  quite  another  fice. 
It  will  fupply  their  Weft-Indies  with  boards, 
ftaves,  horles,  mules,  and  provifions.    It  will 
fend  tobacco  into  France  j  and,  increafing  the 
conveniencies  of  its  mother-country  and  lifter 
colonies,  it  will  increafe  its  own  traffic,  its 
inhabitants,  and  its  power.    But  the  French, 
not  trufting  to  this  remote  profpe<ft,  have 
cftabliflied  themfelves  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mobile ;  a  river  which  falls  into  the  gulph  of 
Mexico.     And  many  are  of  opinion,  that  this 
is  a  more  advantageous  fituation,  not  only  for 
the  maritime  but  for  the  inland  commerce, 
and  the  commuiiication  of  thUr  colonies,  than 
the  Miffifippi.     It  certainly  approaches  much 
nearer  to  our  fettlements,  and,  whilft  it  ferves 
the  French  better,  is  much  better  calculated 
to  annoy  our  Southern  colonies.     We  have 
feen  how  the  French  Weft-Indies,  in  lefs  than 
forty  years,  from  a  condition  which  could 
excite    no   other    fentiments    thun   thofe    of 
compaflion,  are  rifen  to  fuch  a  pitch  as  to  be 
an   objedt   of  great  and  juft    terror  to  her 
neighbours ;  and  we  now  feci  too,  that  the 
French  fettlements  in  North  America,  even 
fuch  as  they  are,  arc  not  an  undermatch  for 
the  whole  force  of  ours,  in  the   manner  at 
Icaft  in  which  that  force  is  exerted. 
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^he  French  policy  with  regard  to  their  colonieit 

THAT  we  may  not  fit  down  in  a  fenfe-r 
lefs  admiration  of  this  progrefs  of  the 
French  colonies,  as  if  it  were  the  work  of  for- 
tune, it  will  not  be  amifs  to  open  fomething  of 
the  wife  plan  of  condudt  which  France  has 
purfued  with  regard  to  this  interefting  ob- 
ject. That  nation  isfcnfible,  as  the  mother- 
country  is  to  receive  ultimately  a),l  the  benefits 
of  their  labours  and  acquifitions,  fo  that  all  the 
profperity  of  their  plantations  muft  be  derived 
from  the  attention  with  which  they  are  re^ 
garded  at  home.  For  which  reafon  the  plan- 
tations are  particularly  under  the  care  and  in- 
fpedion  of  the  council  of  commerce  i  a  board 
very  judicioufly  conftituted  to  anfwer  the 
purpofes  for  which  it  is  defigned.  To  give 
it  a  proper  refpedl  and  authority,  it  is  com- 
pofed  of  twelve  of  the  moft  confiderabk  offi- 
cers of  the  crown  j  and  then,  to  enable  it  to 
judge  perfedtly  of  the  matters  which  come 
before  it,  thefe  twelve  are  aflifted  by  the 
deputies  of  all  the  confiderable  trading  towns 
and  cities  in  France,  who  are  chofen  out  of 
thericheftandmoftintelligentof  their  traders, 
find  paid  an  handfome  falary  for  their  atten- 
dance 
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dance  at  Paris,  from  thefunds  of  their  refpedtive 
cities.  This  council  fits  opce  a  week.  The 
deputies  propofe  plans  for  redrefHng  every 
grievance  in  trade;  for  raifing  the  branches 
that  are  fallen ;  for  extending  new  ones ;  for 
fupporting  the  old;  and,  in  fine,  for  every- 
thing that  may  improve  the  working,  or  pro- 
mote the  vent  of  their  manufadtures,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  lights,  or  to  the  inftruftions 
of  their  conftituents.  They  have  a  watchful 
eye  upon  every  article  of  commerce ;  and  they 
not  only  propofe  helps  and  improvements  to 
it  themfelves,  but  they  hear  the  propofals  of 
others,  which  are  not  difdainfully  rejeded, 
nor  rafhly  received-  They  do  not  render  the 
accefs  to  them  difficult,  by  fwelling  them- 
felves  into  a  llifF  and  unweildy  ftate.  They 
do  not  difcourage  thofe  who  apply,  by  ad- 
mitting the  vexatious  pradice  of  fees,  perqui- 
fites,  and  exactions,  in  their  inferior  officers. 
They  do  not  fuffer  form  and  methods  to  load 
and  encumber  that  bufinefs,  they  were  folely 
intended  to  advance.  They  fummon  and  ex- 
amine thofe  who  are  fnppoied  the  moft  com- 
petent judgeb  of  the  matter  before  them,  and 
of  every  part  of  it.  even  the  lowed  artizans  : 
but  though  they  examine  thofe  men,  they  are 
inftrufted  by  their  experience,  not  determined 
by  their  opinion.  When  they  are  fatisfied  of 
the  ufefulnefs  of  any  regulation,  they  propofe 
it  to  the  royal  council,  where  their  report  is 
3  always 
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always  received  with  particular  attention.  An 
cdid  to  enforce  it  iffucs  accordingly ;  and  it 
is  executed  with  a  punctuality  which  diflin- 
guifhes  their  government,  and  which  alone 
can  make  the  wifeft  regulations  any  thing 
better  than  ferious  mockeries.  To  the  care 
of  this  excellent  body  the  plantations  are  par- 
ticularly cntrufled. 

The  governrppntof  the  feveral  divifions  of 
their  colonies  is  in  a  governor,  an  intendant, 
and  a  royal  council.     The  governor  is  in- 
veiled  with   a   great  deal  of  power;    which 
however,  on  the  fide  of  the  crown,  is  checked 
bv  the  intendant,  who  has  the  care  of  the 
king's  rights,  and  whatever  relates  to  the  re- 
venue ;  and  on  the  fide  of  the  people,  it  is 
checked  by  the  royal  council,  whofe  office  it 
is,  to  fee  that  the  people  are  not  oppreflcd  by 
the  one,  nor  defrauded  by  the  other ;  and  they 
are  all  checked  by  the  conftant   and  jealous 
eye  which  the  government  at  home  keeps 
over  them.     For  the  officers  at  all  the  ports 
of  France  are  charged,  under  the  fevereft  pe- 
nalties,   to  interrogate  all  captainf/  of  (hips 
coming  from  the  colonies  concerning  the  re- 
ception they  met  at  the  ports  they  were  bound 
to  J  howjuftire  was  adminiftered  to  them? 
what  charges  they  were  made  liable  to,  and 
of  what  kinds  ?  The  paflengers,  and  even  the 
failors,  are  examined  upon  thefe  heads,  and  a 
verbal  proc^fs  of  the  whole  is  formed  and 

tranf- 
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tranfmitted  with  all  fpeed  to  the  admiralty. 
Complaints  are  encouraged  j  but  a  difFerencfc 
is  made  between  hearing  an  accufation  and 
condemning  upon  it.  i    :i.3n<ir'i' mo^it 

That  the  colonies  may  have  as  little  load 
as  poffible,  and  that  the  governor  may  have 
lefs  temptation  to  flir  up  troublefome  in- 
trigues, or  favour  factions  in  his  government, 
his  falary  is  paid  by  the  crown.  His  per- 
quifites  are  none  j  and  he  is  ftridly  forbidden 
to  carry  on  any  trade,  or  to  have  any  planta- 
tions in  the  iflands,  or  on  the  continent,  or 
any  intereft  whatever  in  goods  or  lands  with- 
in his  government,  except  the  houfe  he  lives 
in,"  and  a  garden  for  his  convenience  and  re- 
creation. All  the  other  officers  are  paid  by 
the  crown,  and  out  of  the  revenues  of  Old 
France;  the  fortifications  are  built  and  re- 
paired, and  the  foldiers  are  paid  out  of  the 
lame  funds.  ,  ,r^.  .  -  ,  :n  i         .^ 

In  general  the  colonies  pay  no  taxes  j  but 
when,  upon  an  extraordinary  emergency,  taxes 
have  been  raifed,  they  were  very  moderate. 
And,  that  even  the  taxes  might  operate  for  the 
advancement  of  the  colony,  they  who  begaij 
new  plantations  were  exempted  from  them, 
The  duties  upon  the  export  of  their  produce 
at  the  iflands,  or  at  its  import  into  France,  is 
next  to  nothing;  in  both  places  hardly  ma- 
king two  per  cent.  What  commodities  go  to 
them,  pay  no  duties  at  all. 

Befides 
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•  Befides  thefe  advantages,  a  coniiderable 
benefit  accrues  to  fuch  of  the  colonies  as  are 
poor*  as  Canada,  by  the  money  which  comes 
from  France  to  fupport  the  eftablifhment. 
This  brings  into  Canada  about  120,000 
crowns  a  year,  which  finds  them  circulating 
<:afli  I  preferves  them  from  the  dangerous  ex- 
pedient of  a  paper  currency  ',  enables  them  to 
keep  up  their  intcrcourfe  with  fome  credit, 
.with  their  mother  country;  and  at  the  fame 
time  is  in  fa£t  no  lofs  at  all  to  it,  fince  the 
money  returns  home  almofl  as  foon  as  it  can 
poffibly  be  tranfported  back  again. 

In  all  their  iflands,  judges  of  the  admiralty 
«re  appointed  to  decide  in  a  fummary  manner 
all  difputes  between  merchants,  and  whatfo- 
cver  elfe  has  any  relation  to  trade.  Thefe 
judges  are  ftridly  examined  before  they  are 
appointed,  particularly  as  to  their  fkill  in  the 
marine  laws,  which  have  been  improved  and 
digefted  in  France  with  fo  much  care  and 
good  fenfe,  that  all  law-fuits  are  quickly  over ; 
though  in  other  refpedts  the  practice  of  law 
admits  of  as  much  chicanery,  and  has  as 
many,  if  not  more  delays,  than  with  us. 

After  having  taken  fuch  precautions  to  fe- 
cure  the  good  government  of  the  colony  with- 
in itfelf,  and  to  make  its  communication  with 
the  mother-country  eafy  and  beneficial  to 
both  fides,  all  would  be  to  very  little  purpofe, 
if  they  had  not  provided  with  equal  care  to 
i.        v  have 
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have  the  country  replenifhed  with  people. 
To  anfwer  this  end,  they  oblige  every  (hjip- 
which  departs  from  France  for  America,  to- 
carry  a  certain  tramber  of  indentured  fervants.- 
All  veffels  of  lixty  tons  or  under  are  to  carry; 
three;  from  fixty  to  a  hundred,  four;  and 
from  a  hundred  upwards,  fix  fervants ;  found 
ftrong  bodies,  between  the  ages  of  eighteea 
and  forty.  Before  their  departure,  the  fervants 
are  examined  by  the  officers  of  the  admiralty^ 
to  fee  whether  they  are  the  perfons  require^ 
by  law ;  an  examination  to  the  fame  purpofe 
i^  made  by  the  commifTary  on  their  landing 
in  America.  They  are  to  ferve  three  years. 
The  avarice  of  the  planters  make  them  always 
prefer  negroe  flaves,  becaufe  they  are  more 
obedient  than  the  Europeans ;  may  be  more 
worked,  are  fubfifted  with  lefs  difficulty,  and 
are  befides  the  entire  property  of  their  mafter. 
This  difpofition,  in  time,  would  render  the 
fafety  of  the  colony  extremely  precarious, 
whilfl  it  made  the  colony  itfelf  of  lefs  value  to 
the  mother  country.  Therefore  the  planters 
are  by  law  obliged  to  keep  a  certain  number  of 
white  fervants  in  proportion  to  their  blacks; 
and  the  execution  of  this  law  is  inforced  by 
the  commiffiiry,  who  adjufls  the  price,  and 
forces  the  planters  to  take  the  number  of  fer-r 
rants  required  by  the  ordinance,  who  would 
otherwife  be  a  burthen  upon  the  hands  of  the 
maflcrs  of  (hips  who  brought  them  over. 

They 
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Theyconfider  the  planter,  as  a  Frenchman 
Venturing  his  life,  enduring  a  fpecies  of  ba- 
ni(hment,  and  undergoing  great  hard(hips,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  country.  For  which  reafons, 
he  has  great  indulgence  (hewn  him.  When- 
ever, by  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  or  bad  fea- 
fons,  the  planters  fufFer,  a  ftop  is  put  to  the 
rigour  of  exading  creditors;  the  few  taxes 
which  are  levied,  are  remitted  ;  and  even  mo- 
ney is  advanced  to  repair  their  lolTes  and  fet 
them  forward.  To  thofe  who  are  poor,  but 
fhew  a  difpofition  to  induftry,  neceflaries  and 
fmall  funiis  are  lent  to  make  a  beginning  y 
and  this  money  is  taken  in  gradually,  and  by 
very  fmall  payments.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  it  can  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  planter 
to  run  fraudulently  into  debt,  but  is  of  the 
greateft  prejudice  to  the  French  merchant,  all 
debts,  though  contrafted  by  the  planters  int 
France,  are  levied  with  great  eafe.  The  pro- 
ctfsy  properly  authenticated,  is  tranfmitted  to 
America,  a?nd  admitted  as  proved  there,  and 
levied  on  the  planter's  eftate,  of  whatfoevef 
kind  it  may  be.  HowevCTi  care  is  taken,  that 
whilft  coHipulfory  methods  are  ufed  to  make 
the  planter  do  juftice,  the  ftate  fhall  not  lofe 
the  induftry  of  an  ufcful  member  of  the  com- 
niunity  J  the  debt  is  always  levied  according 
to  the  fubftance  of  the  debtor,  and  by  inftall* 
tnent ;  fo  that  (what  ought  indeed  to  be  the 
cafp  in  every  well-regulated  government)  or»* 
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of  the  parties  is  not  facrificed  to  the  other. 
Both  fubfift  J  the  creditor  is  fatisfied  ',  the 
debtor  is  not  ruined;  end  the  credit  of  the 
colonies  is  kept  in  health  and  vigour  at  hom€» 
by  the  fure  methods  which  are  in  ufe  for  reco-» 
vering  all  demands  in  the  plantations. 

As  to  the  negroes,  they  are  not  left  id 
they  are  with  us,  wholly,  body  and  fcul,  to  the 
difcretion  of  the  planter.  Their  matters  are 
obliged  to  have  them  inftrudled  in  the  princi- 
ples of  religion.  There  are  methods  taken  at 
once  to  prote<5l  the  flaves  from  the  cruelty  of 
their  owners,  and  to  preftrve  the  colony  front 
the  ill  efFeds  that  might  arife  from  treating 
them  with  a  lenity  not  confiftent  with  their 
condition.  In  fhort,  the  Code  Noir,  and  other 
ordinances  relative  to  thefe  poor  creatures, 
fhew  a  very  juft  and  fenfible  mixture  of  huma- 
nity and  fteadinefs.  There  is  however  one  er- 
ror, their  planters  commit  in  common  with 
ours  J  which  is,  that  they  over-work  thefe 
unhappy  men  in  a  manner  not  fuitable  to 
the  nature  of  the  climate,  or  to  their  con^ 
ilitutions. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  French 
policy  as  it  regards  their  colonies,  becaufe  it  if 
juft  to  give  due  honour  to  all  thofe  who  ad- 
vance the  intercourfe  of  mankind,  the  peo- 
pling of  the  earth,  and  the  advantage  of  their 
country,  by  wife  andefFe<aual  regulations.  But 
I  principally  infift  upon  it,  that  it  may,  if  pof- 
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iible,  ferve  for  an  example  to  ourfelves  ;  that 
it  may  excite  an  emulation  in  us ;  that  it  may 
help  to  roufe  us  out  of  that  languor  into  which 
we  fecm  to  be  fallen.  The  war  wc  now  car- 
ry on  principally  regards  our  colonies,  and  is 
a  fufficient  proof  that  we  are  come  at  laft  to 
know  their  value.  But,  if  we  are  not  to  hope 
for  better  fuccefs  than  has  hitherto  attended  a 
very  juft  caufe,  the  next  peace  will  probably 
contrad:  the  field  we  hoped  to  lay  open  to 
our  induftry  in  America.  We  ought  there- 
fore to  cultivate  what  ftill  remains  of  it,  with 
tenfold  induftry;  we  ought  to  guard  with 
the  moft  unremitting  vigilance  that  enclofed 
fpring,  that  fealed  fountain,  the  waters  of 
which  we  referve  to  ourfelves,  and  diredt  into 
fuch  channels,  and  make  to  purfue  fuch  wind- 
ings and  turnings,  as  beft  ferve  our  purpofes* 
We  have,  I  believe,  pretty  well  difcovered 
moft  of  our  errors,  and  the  advantage  our 
enemy  and  rival  has  taken,  not  only  of  our  fu- 
pinenefs,  but^  of  a  contrary  genius  in  his  own 
councils.  We  ought  to  roufe  ourfelves  from 
the  former,  and  prepare  to  imitate  the  latter* 
Our  bufmefs  is  to  fight  againft  Alexander, 
not  to  rail  at  him.  And  truly,  I  do  not  know 
any  thing,  that  for  this  long  time  paft  has 
contributed  more  to  degrade  our  charader 
for  humanity  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  or  to 
inftil  into  Ourfelves  a  low  and  illiberal  way  of 
,  ,  /;   :  thinking, 


thinking,  than  that  vein  of  licentious  fcurrility 
and  abufe,  by  which,  in  all  forts  of  writings, 
we  are  apt  tovillifyand  traduce  the  French  na- 
tion. There  is  nothing,  which  hinders  peo^ 
pie  from  ading  properly,  more  than  indulging 
themfelves  in  a  vain  and  effeminate  licence 
of  tongue.  A  man  who  loves  his  country, 
and  can  at  once  oppofe  and  efteem  an  ene- 
my, would  view  our  prefent  circumftances  ia 
a  light,  I  conceive,  fomewhat  lihj  the  fol- 
lowing. We  have  been  engaged  for  ahc  /e  a 
century  with  France  in  a  noble  contention  for 
the  fuperiority  in  arms,  in  politi  ■.,  in  learn- 
ing, and  in  commerce;  and  the. e  never  was 
a  time,  perhaps,  when  this  ftruggle  was  more 
critical.  If  wefucceed  in  the  war,  even  our 
fuccefs,  unlefs  managed  with  prudence,  will 
be  like  fome  fo/mer  fucceffes,  of  little  be- 
nefit to  us  J  if  we  (hould  fail,  which  God 
forbid,  even  then,  prudence  may  make  our 
misfortunes  of  more  ufe  to  us,  than  an 
ill-managed  fuccefs :  if  they  teach  us  to 
avoid  our  former  errors ;  if  they  make  us 
lefs  carelefs ;  if  they  make  us  cultivate  the 
advantages  we  have  with  care  and  judgment  t 
this,  and  not  our  opinion  of  the  enemy, 
mufl  decide  the  long  conteft  between  us. 
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CHAP.    VII.  L 

^he  Dutch  fettlements.  Curajjou.  T^he  cityy 
its  trade.  The  Spanijh  contraband.  En- 
Jiatia.  T'he  Danijh  company.  The  DaiiiJJj 
ijland  of  Santa  Cruz.  The  charatlers  of 
the  feveral  European  nations  as  they  regard 
America.  ■  - 

AFTER  the  Portuguefe  had  difpoiTefled 
the  Dutch  of  Brazil  in  the  manner  we 
have  feen,  and  after  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen 
had  entirely  removed  them  out  of  North 
America,  they  were  obliged  to  confole  them- 
felvcs  with  their  rich  poflefTions  in  the  Eall- 
Indies,  and  to  fit  down  content  in  the  Weft 
with  Surinam;  a  country  on  the  North-Eaft 
part  of  South-America,  of  no  great  value 
whilft  we  had  it,  and  which  we  ceded  to  them 
in  exchange  for  New- York  \  and  with  two  or 
three  fmall  and  barren  iflands  in  the  North- 
fea  not  far  from  the  . Spanish  main.  The 
former  of  thefe  they  are  far  from  ncgleding ; 
they  raife  fome  fugar  in  Surinam  ;  a  great  deal 
of  cotton  i  coffee  of  an  ex'  client  kind,  and 
fome  valuable  dying  drugs.  They  trade  with 
our  Northern  American  colonies,  who  bring 
hither  horfes,  live  cattle,  and  provifions,  and 
take  home  a  large  quantity  of  molafies ;  but 
their  negroes  are  only   the   refufe  of  thofe 
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they  have  for  the  Spanilh  market ;  and  the 
Indians  in  their  neighbourhood  are  their 
mortal  enemies.  On  the  fame  continent 
they  have  three  other  fettlements  at  no  con- 
fiderable  diftance  from  each  other,  Boron, 
Berbice,  and  Approwack;  none  very  greatj 
but  producing  the  fame  commodities  with 
Surinam.  • 

The  iflands  which  they  poflefs  are  four^ 
CuraffoUj  St.  Euftatia^  Aruba^  and  Bonaire; 
none  of  them  large  or  fertile,  but  turned  to 
the  beft  advantage  poffible  by  that  fpirit  of 
induftry  fot  vv'hich  the  Dutch  are  juilly  fa- 
mous. Curacco,  or  Curaflbu,  as  it  iS  gene- 
rally called,  is  about  thirty  miles  long,  and 
ten  in  breadth.  Though  it  is  naturally  barren, 
it  produces  a  confiderable  quantity  both  of 
fugar  and  tobacco,  and  here  are  belides  very 
great  fait  works,  which  furniih  a  good  deal 
to  the  Englifh  iflands,  and  for  which  there 
is  a  confiderable  demand  from  our  colonies 
on  the  continent;  but  the  trade  for  which 
this  ifland  is  chieflv  valuable,  is  that  which 
in  time  of  war  is  carried  on  between  them, 
the  Englifl),  and  the  French;  and  the  con- 
traband which  is  carried  on  between  them 
and  the  Spaniards  at  all  times. 

The  Dutch  vellcls  from  Europe  touch 
at  this  ifland  for  intelligence  or  proper  pilots, 
Und  then  proceed  to  the  Spanifli  coaft  uport 
a  trade  which  they  force  with  a  ftrong  hand. 
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It  is  very  difficult  for  the  Spanifh  guarda 
coftas  to  take  thefe  veflels  j  for  they  are  not 
only  ftout  fhips  with  a  number  of  guns ;  hut, 
by  a  very  wife  policy,  manned  with  a  large 
crew  of  chofen  feamen,  who  are  all  deeply  in- 
terefted  in  the  fafety  of  the  vefTel  and  the 
fuccefs  of  the  voyage.  They  have  each  a 
(liare  in  the  cargo,  of  a  value  proportioned 
to  the  owner's  flation,  fupplied  by  the  mer- 
chants upon  credit,  and  at  prime  coft.  This 
animates  them  with  an  uncommon  courage; 
they  fight  bravely,  becaufe  every  man  fights 
in  defence  of  his  own  property.  But  there  is, 
befides  this,  aconftarit  intercourfe  between  the 
Spanilh  continent  and  this  ifland. 

This  ifland  of  CurafTou  has  its  numerous 
warehoufes  always  full  of  the  commodities 
of  Europe  ai  d  the  Eaft-Indies.  Here  are 
all  forts  of  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  jaces, 
filks,  ribbands,  utenfils  of  iron,  naval  and 
military  florcs,  brandy,  the  fpices  of  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  the  callicoes  of  India,  white  and 
painted.  Hither  the  Weft-India,  which  is 
likewife  their  African  company,  bring  three 
or  four  cargoes  of  flaves  annually.  To  this 
mart,  the  Spaniards  come  themlelve,  i  fmall 
veiTels,  and  carry  off  not  only  the  bell  of 
their  negroes,  and  at  the  beft  price,  but 
very  great  quantities  of  all  forts  of  goods 
I  have  mentioned;  with  this  advantage  to 
the  kller,  that  the  refufc  of  warehoufes 
7  and 
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and  mercers  {hops,  things  grown  utterly 
unfalhionable  and  unfdleable  in  Europe,  go 
ofF  extremely  well,  where  every  thing  is 
fufficiently  recommended  by  being  European. 
They  leave  here  their  gold  and  lilver  in  bars 
or  coined,  cacao,  vanilla,  cochineal,  jefuit's 
bark,  hides,  and  other  valuable  commodities. 
The  fliips  that  trade  diredlly  from  Holland 
to  the  Spanifti  continent,  as  they  touch  here 
on  their  outward  paflage  to  gain  intelligence 
or  afliftance,  on  their  return  put  in  here 
likewife  to  compleatwhat  is  wanting  of  their 
ca.go,  with  the  fugar,  the  tobacco,  the  ginger, 
and  other  produce  of  the  ifland  itfelf.  The 
trade  of  this  ifland,  even  in  time  of  peace. 
Is  reputed  to  be  worth  to  the  Dutch  no 
lefs  than  500,0001.  fterling  annually,  but  in 
time  of  war  the  profit  is  far  greater,  for  then 
it  is  in  a  manner  the  common  emporium  of 
the  Weft-Indies ;  it  aftbrds  a  great  retreat  to 
the  fhips  of  aM  nations,  and  at  the  fame  time 
refufes  to  none  of  them  arms  and  ammunition 
to  annoy  one  another.  The  intercourfe  with 
Spain  b'^ing  interrupted,  the  Spanifli  colonies 
have  fcarce  any  other  market,  from  whence 
they  can  be  well  fupplied  cither  with  flavcs 
or  goods  ;  the  French  come  hither  to  buy  the 
beef,  pork,  corn,  flour  and  lumber,  which  the 
Engliih  bring  from  the  continent  of  North- 
America,  or  which  is  tranfported  from  Ire- 
land; fo  that  whether  in   peace  or  in  war, 
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the  trade  of  this  ifland  flouriflies  extremely. 
Nor  is  this  owing  to  any  natural  advantage 
whatfoeyer.  It  feems  as  if  it  were  fated,  that 
the  ingenuity  and  patience  of  the  Holland'-rs 
fliould  every  where,  both  in  Europe  "id 
America,  be  employed  in  fighting  againft  an 
^.infriendly  nature ;  for  the  ifland  is  not  only 
barren,  and  dependent  upon  the  rains  for 
4ts  water,  but  the  harbour  is  naturally  one  of 
the  worft  in  America  :  yet  the  Dutch  have 
entirely  remedied  that  defed ;  they  have  upon 
this  harbour  one  of  the  largeft,  and  by  far  the 
poll;  elegant  and  cleanly  towns  in  the  Ameri- 
pan  iflands.  The  public  buildings  are  hand- 
some and  numerous ;  the  private  houfes  com- 
modious \  and  the  magazines  large,  conve- 
nient, and  well  filled.  All  kind  of  labour  is 
here  performed  by  engines  j  fome  of  them  fo 
dexteroufly  contrived,  that  fliips  are  at  once 
lifted  into  the  dock,  where  they  are  com- 
plcatly  careened  i  and  then  furniOied  with 
.naval  flores,  provilions,  cannon,  and  every 
|hi ng  requifite  either  for  trade  or  war. 

Euftatia  is  but  one  mountain  of  about 
twenty  miles  in  compafs;  it  is  amongft  the 
I^eeward  iflands  i  but  though  fo  Imall  and  in- 
lL:onvenienly  laid  out  by  nature,  the  in- 
iduftry  of  the  Dutch  have  made  it  turn  out 
to  very  good  account,  and  it  is  fully  peopled; 
fhe  lidcs  of  tlie  mountain  are  divided  and 
jaid  out  in  very  pretty  fettlements ;  and, 
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though  they  have  neither  fprings  nor  rivers, 
they  are  fo  careful  that  they  never  want  pro- 
per fupplies  of  w^ater  from  their  ponds  and 
cifterns.  Theyraife  here  fugar  and  tobacco  i 
and  this  ifland,  as  well  as  Curaflbu,  is  en- 
gaged in  the  Spanilh  contraband  trade,  for 
which,  however,  it  is  not  fo  well  (ituated  5 
and  it  draws  the  fame  advantages  from  its 
conftant  neutrality. 

As  for  Aruba  and  Bonaire  j  they  lie  near 
Curaflbu,  and  have  no  trade  of  confequence  j 
they  are  chiefly  employed  in  raifmg  frefli 
provifions  for  the  principal  ifland,  and  for 
the  refrefliment  of  fuch  {hips  as  ufe  thefc 
feas. 

The  trade  of  all  the  Dutch  American 
fettlements  was  originally  carried  on  by  the 
Wefl:-India  company  only.  At  prefent  fuch 
Ihips  as  go  upon  that  trade  pay  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  for  their  licences ;  the  company 
however  referves  to  itfelf,  the  whole  of  what 
is  carried  on  between  Africa  and  the  American 
iflands. 

The  Danes  had  likewl  1  a  Wefl:-India 
con-.^xmy,  though  its  objedl  was  far  from  ex- 
tenfive.  It  was  little  more  than  the  ifland 
of  St.  1  homas,  an  inconflderablc  member 
of  the  Caiubeesi  latelv  they  have  added  to 
their  poflcflions  the  ifl^r-d  of  Santa  C  •:  in 
the  fame  duller.  Thefe  iflands,  fo  long  as 
they  remained   in  the  hands  of  the   com 
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pany,  were  ill  manacled,  and  nouung  like  the 
proper  advantage  wa,.  made  of  them;  but 
the  prefent  king  of  l>nrrark,  :iiferior  to 
none  who  ever  Iki  upon  that  or  any  other 
throntj  inlo'vstohis  fubjedts,  andajudici-» 
ous  ^eil  for  promoting  their  welfare,  haa 
bought  up  that  company's  f  ock,  anc"  laid 
the  trade  open.  Since  then,  the  eld  leltle-^ 
ment  at  St.  Ihomas  is  ve.  >  much  inipvovedj 
jt  produces  upv/ards  of  three  thoufaod  hog- 
fheads  of  fugar  at  a  thoufand  weight  each, 
and  others  of  the  Weft-Indian  commodi-* 
ties  in  tolerable  plenty;  and  as  for  Santa 
Cruz,  from  a  perfedt  defart  a  few  years 
fince,  it  is  beginning  to  fettle  faft  j  feveral 
perfons  from  the  Englifh  i^ands,  and  amongft 
them  fome  of  great  wealth,  have  gone  to 
fettle  there,  and  have  received  very  great 
encouragement  to  do  fo.  ^The  air  of  the 
place  is  extremely  unhealtliful,  but  this  ill 
difpofition  will  probably  continue  no  longer 
than  the  woods  with  which  the  ifland  at 
prefent  is  almoft  wholly  covered.  Thefe  two 
nations,  the  Dutch  and  Danes,  hardly  deferve 
to  be  mentioned  among  the  proprietors  of 
America}  their  poffcffions  there  are  com- 
paratively nothing.  But  as  they  appear  ex- 
tremely worthy  of  the  attention  of  thei'e 
powers,  and  as  tl...  <harc  of  the  Dutch  is 
worth  to  them  at  id  fix  hundred  thoufan i 
pounds  fterlin^  s    '    ..r,  what  muft  we  think 
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qf  our  poiTeffions  ?  what  attention  do  they  not 
deferve  from  us,  and  what  may  not  be  made 
of  them  by  that  attention  ?  :.:nvr 

There  feems  to  be  a  remarkable  provi- 
dence in  cafting  the  parts,  if  I  may  ufe 
that  expreffion  of  the  feveral  European 
nations  who  adt  upon  the  ftage  of  America. 
The  Spaniard,  proud,  lazy,  and  magnificent, 
has  an  ample  walk  in  which  to  expatiate;  a 
foft  climate  to  indulge  his  love  of  eafe,  and  a 
profufion  of  gold  and  filver  to  procure  him 
all  thofe  luxuries  his  pride  demands,  but 
which  his  lazinefs  would  refufe  him. 

The  Portuguefe,  naturally  indigent  at 
home,  and  enterprifing  rather  than  induftri- 
ous  abroad,  has  gold  and  diamonds  as  the 
Spaniard  has,  wants  them  as  he  does,  but 
poiTefTes  them  in  a  more  ufeful,  though  a  lefs 
oftentatious  manner.  ;,  ,.  .  i . 

The  Engliih,  of  a  reafoning  difpofition, 
thoughtful  and  cool,  and  men  of  bufinefs 
rather  than  of  great  induftry,  impatient  of 
inuch  fruitlefs  labour,  abhorrent  of  conftraint, 
and  lovers  of  a  country  life,  have  a  lot  which 
indeed  produces  neither  gold  nor  filver  j  but 
they  have  a  large  tradt  of  a  fine  continent;  a 
noble  field  for  the  exercife  of  agriculture, 
•and  Tifiicient  to  furnifli  their  trade  without 
layjno;  them  under  great  difficulties.  Into- 
lerant as  they  ^re  of  the  moft ufeful  reftraints, 
their  commer'  2  flourilhec  from  the  freedom 
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every  man  has  of  purfuing  it  according  to  his 
o\vn  ideas,  and  directing  his  life  after  hi{>  own 
lainion.  .  .  ■'  jr ^»  '  'i  .in..*v  j^.i , >i^»»^*^  i,w 

The  French,  a£live,  lively,  ehterprizing, 
pliable  and  politic,  and  though  changing  their 
JJurfuits,  always  purfuing  the  prefent  objed: 
with  eagernefs,  are  notwithftanding  tradable 
and  obedient  to  rules  and  laws,  which  bridle 
thefe  difpolitions,  and  wind  and  turn  them  to 
broper  courfes.  This  people  have  a  country, 
where  rhore  is  to  be  eiFefted  by  managing  the 
J)eopIe  than  by  cultivating  the  ground  ;  where 
a  pedling  commerce,  that  requires  conftant 
inotion,  flouriflies  more  than  agriculture  or  a 
regular  traffic  j  where  they  have  difficulties 
"Which  keep  them  alert  by  ftruggling  with 
them,  and  where  their  obedience  to  a  wife 
government  ferves  them  for  perfonal  wifdom. 
In  the  iflands,  the  whole  is  the  work  of  their 
policy,  and  a  right  turn  their  government  has 
taken.  » 

The  Dutch  have  got  a  rock  or  two  on 
V/hich  to  difplay  the  miracles  of  frugality  and 
diligence  (which  are  their  virtues,)  and  on 
which  they  have  exerted  thefe  virtues,  and 
Ihewn  thofe  miracles. 
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7]^^  dhifion  of  the  "Englip)  Weft-Indks,     De* 
fcription  of  Jamaica,    Conqueft  of  that  ijland. 

THE  Englifh  colonies  are  the  faireft 
obje«5ts  of  our  attention  in  America; 
not  only  as  they  comprehend  a  vaft  and  de- 
lightful variety  of  climates,  fituations,  na-^ 
tural  produds,  and  improvements  of  art ; 
but  as  they  contain,  though  the  dominions 
of  one  potentate,  and  their  ^*r«V»aV>itants 
formed  out  of  the  people  of  one  ^dUun,  an 
almoil  equal  variety  of  manners,  religions, 
and  ways  of  living.  They  have  a  moft 
flourilhing  trade  with  their  mother  country, 
and  they  communicate  widely  with  many 
foreign   nations  -,    for,   befides   the  conftant 
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and  ufeful  interconrfe  they  hold  with  Africa, 
dieir  (hips  are  feen  in  the  ports  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  even  in  the  Levant ; 
nor  are  they  excluded  the  American  fettle- 
ments  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Holland.  This,  with  their  conftant  cor- 
re^pc^viii^e  w'th  each  other  and  with  their 
mother  country,  hurries  about  a  lively  cir- 
culation of  trade,  of  which  Great  Britain  is 
the  lieart  and  ipring,  from  whence  it  takes 
its  rife,  and  to  'ivhich  it  all  returns  in  the 


er.i. 


In  fome  of  the  European  fettlements,  we 
have  feen  the  effed;s  of  a  vaft  ambition  fup- 
ported  by  furprizing  feats  of  a  romantic  cou- 
rage mixed  with  an  upTtiable  thirft  ^f  gold. 
In  others,  the  regular  produdt  of  a  fy  matic 
policy  tempering  and  guiding  an  adtue  in- 
duftry.  But  in  our  own  colonics  we  ar':  to 
difplay  the  efFe<5ts  of  liberty ;  the  work  of  a 
people  guided  by  their  own  genius,  and  fol- 
lowing the  dire(5tions  of  their  own  natural 
temp  -  in  a  proper  path. 

I  intend  to  confider  the  Englifh  colonies 
under  two  principal  divifions;  the  firft  I 
allot  .0  thoie  iflands  which  lie  under  the 
torrid  zone,  betvveen  the  tropic  of  Cancer 
and  the  Equinodial  line,  in  that  part  gcne- 
rr'i  caUed  the  Weft-Indies.  The  feccnd  is 
to  toiijprehend  our  polTeffions  in  the  tem- 
peiate  zone,  o«  the  continent  of  Nprth  Ame-. 
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rica.  The  Weft-India  iflands  ftiall  be  con- 
lidered,  as  they  are  amongft  the  Greater 
Antilles;  the  Windward;  or  the  Leeward 
iflands.  Amongft  the  firft  we  poffefs  the 
large  and  noble  ifland  of  Jamaica;  amongft 
the  fecond  we  have  Barbadoes;  and  in  the 
third  St.  Chriftopher's,  Antigua,  Nevis, 
Montferrat,  and  Barbuda.  As  all  thefe 
iflands  lie  between  the  tropics,  whatever  is  to 
be  faid  of  the  air,  winds,  meteors,  and  na- 
tural pr  Juce,  (hall  fall  under  one  head,  as 
they  are  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame  in  all 
of  them;  their  produce  for  the  market  is 
nearly  the  fame  too;  and  therefore  what- 
ever is  to  be  faid  of  the  manufafturing  of 
thofe,  {hall  come  together,  after  we  have 
given  a  concife  defcription  of  the  ftate  of  each 
ifland  feparately. 

Jamaica  lies  between  the  75th  and  79th 
degrees  of  Weft  longitude  from  London, 
and  is  between  feventeen  and  nineteen  de- 
grees diftant  from  the  Equinoftial.  It  is  in 
length,  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  a  hundred  and 
forty  Englilh  miles ;  in  breadth  about  fixty ; 
and  of  an  oval  form.  This  country  is  in  a 
manner  interfed:ed  with  a  ridge  of  lofty 
mountains,  rugged  and  rocky,  that  are  called 
the  blue  mountains.  On  each  fide  of  the 
blue  mountains  are  chains  of  leflTer  moun- 
tains, gradually  lower.  The  greater  moun- 
tains are  little  better  than  fo  many  rocks ; 
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•where  there  k  any  earth,  it  is  only  a  ftub» 
born  clay  fit  for  no  fort  of  hufbandry.  Thc{ 
mountains  are  very  fteep,  and  the  rocks 
tumbled  upon  one  another  in  a  manner  alto- 
gether ftupendous,  the  effedt  of  the  frequent 
earthquakes  which  have  (haken  this  ifland 
in  all  times.  Yet,  barren  as  thefe  mountains 
are,  they  are  all  covered  to  the  very  top  with 
a  great  variety  of  beautiful  trees,  flourifhing 
in  a  perpetual  fpring  j  their  roots  penetrate 
the  crannies  of  the  rocks,  and  fearch  out  the 
moifture  which  is  lodged  there  by  the  rains 
that  fall  fo  frequently  on  thefe  mountains^ 
and  the  mifts  that  almoft  perpetually  brood 
upon  them.  Thefe  rocks  too  are  the  parents 
of  a  vaft  number  of  fine  rivulets,  which 
tumble  down  their  fides  in  cataracts,  that 
form,  amongft  the  rudenefs  of  the  rocks  and 
precipices  and  the  {hining  verdure  of  thef 
trees,  the  moft  wildly-pleafing  imagery  ima- 
ginable. The  face  of  this  country  is  a  good 
deal  different  from  what  is  generally  ob- 
ferved  in  other  places.  For  as  on  one  hand 
the  mountains  are  very  fteep;  fo  the  plains 
between  them  are  perfe(flly  fmooth  and  level 4 
In  thefe  plains,  the  foil,  augmented  by  thtf 
wafh  of  the  mountains  for  fo  many  ages, 
is  prodigioufly  fertile*  None  of  our  iflands 
produce  fo  fine  fugars.  They  formerly  had 
here  cacao  in  great  perfedtion,  which  delights 
in  a  rich  ground*     Their  paftures  after  the 
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rains  are  of  a  moft  beautiful  verdure,  and 
extraordinary  fatnefs.  They  are  called  fa- 
vannas.  On  the  whole,  if  this  illand  were 
not  troubled  with  great  thunders  and  light- 
nings, hurricanes  and  earthquakes  j  and,  if 
the  air  was  not  at  once  violently  hot,  damp, 
and  extremely  unwholfome  in  moft  parts, 
the  fertility  and  beauty  of  this  country  would 
make  it  as  defirable  a  lituation  for  pleafure, 
as  it  is  for  the  profits,  which  in  fpite  of  thefe 
difadvantages  draw  hither  fuch  a  number  of 
people. 

The  river  waters  are  many  of  them  un- 
wholfome and  tafte  of  copper;  but  fome 
fprings  there  are  of  a  better  kind.  In  the 
plains  are  found  feveral  fait  fountains  ;  and  in 
the  mountains,  not  far  from  Spanifli-town, 
is  a  hot  bath,  of  extraordinary  medicinal 
virtues.  It  relieves  in  the  diy  belly-ach, 
one  of  the  moft  terrible  endemial  diftemp**'u 
of  Jamaica,  and  in  various  other  co  . 
plaints. 

This  ifland  came  into  our  pofle.. 
during  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  and  by 
means  of  an  armament  which  had  another 
deftination.  Cromwell,  notwithftanding  the 
great  abilities  which  enabled  him  to  over- 
turn the  conftitution  and  to  trample  upon 
the  liberties  of  his  country,  was  not  fuffici- 
ently  acquainted  with  foreign  politics.  This 
ignorance  made  him  connedt  himfelf  clofely 
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with  France,  then  riling  into  a  dangerous 
grandeur,  and  to  fight  with  great  animofity 
the  fhadow  which  remained  of  the  Spanirfi 
power.  On  fuch  ideas  he  fitted  out  a  for- 
midable fleet,  with  a  view  to  reduce  the 
ifland  of  Hifpaniola ;  and,  though  he  failed 
in  this  defign,  Jamaica  made  amends  not 
only  for  this  failure,  but  almoft  for  the  ill 
policy  which  firft  drew  him  into  hoftilities 
with  the  Spaniards  j  by  which,  however,  he 
added  this  excellent  country  to  the  Britifh 
dominions. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  genius  of 
Cromwell  to  be  feen  in  the  planning  of  this 
expedition.  From  the  firft  to  the  laft,  all  was 
wrong  J  all  was  a  chain  of  little  interefted 
mifmanagement,  and  had  no  air  of  the  refult 
of  abfolute  power  lodged  in  great  hands. 
The  fleet  was  ill  vidlualled  j  the  troops  ill 
provided  with  necefliaries  to  fupport  and  en- 
courage men  badly  chofen  and  worfe  armed. 
They  embarked  in  great  difcontent.  The 
generals  were  but  little  better  fatisfied,  and 
had  little  more  hopes,  than  the  foldiers.  But 
the  generals  (for  there  were  two  in  the 
command,  Penn  and  Venables,  one  for  the 
marine,  the  other  for  the  land  fervice)  were 
men  of  no  extraordinary  talents.  And,  if 
they  had  been  men  of  the  beft  capacity,  littk* 
was  to  be  expefted  from  two  commanders 
not   fubordinate,    and    fo   differing   in   their 
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ideas,  and  fo  envious  of  each  other,  as  land 
and  fea-officers  generally  are.  But,  to  make 
this  arrangement  perfcf^  in  all  refpeds,  and 
to  prove  the  advantages  arifing  from  a  divided 
command,  they  added  a  number  of  com- 
miflioners  as  a  check  upon  both.  This  tri- 
partite generalfhip,  in  the  trueft  Dutch  taftcj 
produced  the  efFe(Ss  that  might  be  expedted 
from  it.  The  foldiers  differed  with  the  gene- 
rals, the  generals  difagreed  with  one  another^ 
and  all  quarrelled  with  the  commiffioners. 
The  place  of  their  landing  in  Hifpaniola  was 
ill  chofen,  and  the  manner  of  it  wretchedly 
contrived.  The  army  had  near  forty  miles  to 
march  before  it  could  adl ;  and  the  foldiers, 
without  order,  without  heart,  fainting  and 
dying  by  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  climate^ 
and  the  want  of  neceffiry  provifions,  and 
diflieartened  yet  mure  by  the  cowardice 
and  difcontent  of  their  officers,  yielded  an 
eafy  vidtoiy  to  an  handful  of  Spaniards. 
They  retired  ignominiouHy  and  with  '^  it 
lofs. 

But  the  principal  commanders,  a  little  n"- 
conciled  by  their  misfortunes,  and  fCaring  to 
return  to  England  withoat  effedl,  very  wifely 
turned  their  thoughts  another  way.  They 
refolved  to  attempt  Jamaica,  before  the  in-' 
habitants  of  that  ifland  could  receive  encou-' 
ragement  by  the  news  of  their  defeat  in 
Hifpaniola.      They   knew   that    this    ifland 
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was  in  no  good  pofturc  of  defence ;  and 
they  fet  themfelvcs  vigoroufly  to  avoid  the 
miftakes,  which  proved  fo  fatal  in  the  for- 
mer expedition.  They  feverely  punifhed 
the  officers  who  had  ihewn  an  ill  example 
by  their  cowardice ;  and  they  ordered,  with 
refpedt  to  the  foldiers,  that,  if  any  attempted 
to  run  away,  the  man  neareft  to  him  lliould 
(hoot  him. 

Fortified  with  thefe  regulations,  they  landed 
in  Jamaica,  and  laid  fiege  to  St.  Jago  de  la 
Vega,  now  called  Spanilh-Town,  the  capital 
of  the  ifland.  The  people,  who  were  in  no 
condition  to  oppofe  an  army  of  ten  thoufand 
men  and  a  ftrong  naval  force,  would  have 
furrendered  immediately,  if  they  had  not  bee  a 
encouraged  by  the  flrange  delays  of  our  gene- 
rals and  their  commiflioners.  However  at 
laft  the  town  with  the  whole  ifland  fur- 
rendered,  but  not  until  the  inhabitants  had 
fecreted  their  mofl  valuable  efFeds  in  the 
mountains. 
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7he  fettlement  of  'Jamaica,  I'he  failure  0/ 
cacao.  T'he  buccaneers.  'The  Jiourijhing  fiati 
of  that  ijland.     Its  decline  in  fome  refpeSs*. 

AFTER  the  reftoration,  the  Spaniards 
ceded  the  illand  to  our  court.  Croni-- 
wdl  had  fettled  there  fome  of  the  troops 
employed  in  its  reduction ;  fome  royalifts, 
uneafy  at  home,  fought  an  afylum  in  this 
ifland ;  not  a  few  planters  from  Barhadoes 
were  invited  to  Jamaica  by  the  extraordi- 
nary fertility  of  the  foil*  and  the  other  ad-* 
vantages  which  it  offered.  Thefe  latter 
taught  the  former  fettlers  the  manner  of 
railing  the  fugar  cane,  and  making  fugar ; 
for  at  firft  they  had  wholly  applied  them* 
felves  to  the  raifmg  of  cacao,  as  the  Spani- 
ards had  done  before  them.  It  was  happy 
for  them  that  they  fell  into  this  new  prac- 
tice ',  for  the  cacao-gr-^ves  planted  by  the 
Spaniards  began  to  fail,  and  the  new  plan- 
tations did  not  anlwcr,  as  the  negroes 
foretold  they  would  not,  becaufe  of  the  • 
want  of  certain  religious  ceremonies  always 
ufed  by  the  Spaniards  in  planting  them,  aC 
which  none  of  the  ilavcs  were  fuiTered  X.o 
be  prefent,  and  to  the  ufe  of  which  they 
attributed   the   profpcrit;    of  thcfe    planta- 
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tions.  Probably  there  were  methods  taken 
at  that  time,  that  were  covered  by  the  veil  of 
thefe  religious  ceremonies,  which  are  necef- 
fary  to  the  well-being  of  that  plant.  How- 
ever that  be,  the  cacao  has  never  fince  equal- 
led the  reputation  of  the  Spanifh,  but  gave 
way  to  the  more  profitable  cultivation  of  in- 
digo and  fugar. 

But  what  gave  the  greateft  life  to  this 
ftew  fettlement,  and  raifed  it  at  once  to  a 
furprifing  pitch  of  opulence,  which  it  hardly 
equals  even  in  our  days,  was  the  refort 
thither  of  thofe  pirates  called  the  buccaneers. 
Thefe  men,  who  fought  with  the  moft  def- 
perate  bravery,  and  fpent  their  plunder 
with  the  moft  ftupid  extravagance,  were 
very  welcome  guefts  in  Jamaica.  They 
often  brought  two,  three,  and  four  hundred 
thoufand  pieces  of  eight  at  a  time,  which 
were  immediately  fquandered  in  all  the 
ways  of  exceflive  gaming,  wine  and  women. 
Vaft  fortunes  were  made,  and  the  returns  of 
treafure  to  England  were  prodigioufly  great. 
In  the  ifland  they  had  by  this  means  raifed 
fuch  funds,  that,  when  the  fource  of  this 
wealth  was  ftopped  up  by  the  fuppreflion 
of  the  pirates,  they  were  enabled  to  turn 
their  induftry  into  better  channels.  They 
increafed  fo  raft,  that  it  was  computed  that, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  they  had 
fixty  thouiand  whites  and  a  hundred   and 
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twenty    thoufand     negroes    in    this    ifland. 
This  calculation  is  certainly  too  large.   How- 
ever, the  Jamaicans  were   undoubtedly  very 
numerous     until     reduced     by    earthquakes 
(one  of  which  entirely  ruined   Port-Royal, 
and  killed  a  vaft  number  of  perfons  in  all 
parts  of  the  country)  and  by  terrible  epidemi- 
cal difeafes,  which,  treading  on  the  heels  of 
the  former  calamities,  fwept  away  vaft  multi- 
tudes :    loffes    which     have    not    been   fince 
fufficiently  repaired.     At  prefent  the  white 
inhabitants  fcarcely  exceed  twenty-five  thou- 
fand fouls  J  the  blacks  are  about  ninety  thou- 
fand; both  much  leis  numerous  than  former- 
ly, and  with  a  difproportion  much  greater  on 
the  fide  oi  the  whites. 

It  appears  at  prefent,  that  Jamaica  is 
rather  upon  the  decline:  a  point  this  that 
deferves  the  moft  attentive  confideration.  A 
country  which  contains  at  leall  four  millions 
of  acres,  has  a  fertile  foil,  an  extenfive  fea 
coall,  and  many  very  fine  harbours ;  for 
an  ifland  fo  circumftanccd,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  value  of  all  its  produds  at  market 
is  confiderably  rifcn ;  for  fuch  a  country  to 
fill  rtiort  of  its  former  numbers,  and  not  to 
have  above  three  or  four  hundred  thoufand 
acres  employed  in  any  fort  of  culture,  (liews 
clearly  that  fomething  mult  be  \zvy  wrong 
in  the  management  of  its  affairs  i  and,  what 
Jliews  it  even  yet  more  clearly,    land  is  fo 
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extravagantly  dear  in  many  of  the  other 
iflands,  as  to  fell  fometimes  for  one  hundred 
pounds  an  acre  and  upwards;  a  price  that 
undoubtedly  never  would  be  paid,  if  con- 
venient land  was  to  be  had,  and  proper  en- 
couragement given,  in  Jamaica.  Whether 
this  be  owing  to  public  or  private  faults, 
I  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is,  that,  wherever 
they  arc,  they  deferve  a  fpeedy  and  effedlual 
remedy  from  thofe,  in  whole  power  it  is  to 
^pply  it, 


CHAP.     III. 

^be  produBs  of  famalca,  Piemento.  Sugar, 
Rum.  Mo/q//cs.  Co/ ton.  Ginger,  The 
logwood  Irade.  Dfputes  about  it,  I'be 
contraband.     Slave  trade, 

THE  natural  produces  of  Jamaica,  be- 
fides  fagar,  cacao,  and  ginger,  are 
principally  piemento,  cr,  as  it  is  called,  all- 
fpice,  or  Jamaica  pepper.  The  tree  which 
bcnrs  the  pietrento  rifcs  to  the  height  of 
above  thirty  ^cet.  It  is  flrait,  of  a  mode- 
rate thicknt'fs,  and  covered  with  a  grey  bark 
extremely  fmooth  and  iliining.  It  llioots 
out  a  vaft  number  of  hranches  upon  all  lides, 
that  bear  a  plentiful  foliage  of  very  large 
jmd  beautiful  leaves  of  a  fhining  green,  in 
g]l  things  refcmbling  the  \QdS  of  the  bay-tree. 
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At  the  very  ends  of  the  twigs  are  formed 
bunches  of  flowers ;  each  ftalk  bearing  a 
flower  which  bends  back,  and  within  which 
bend  are  to  be  difcerned  fome  ftamina  of  a 
pale  green  colour;  to  thefe  fucceeds  a  bunch 
of  fmall  crowned  berries,  larger  when  ripe 
than  juniper  berries;  at  that  feafon  they 
change  from  their  former  green,  and  become 
black,  fmooth,  and  fhining ;  they  are  taken 
unripe  from  the  tree,  and  dried  in  the  fun; 
in  this  cafe  they  aflTume  a  brown  colour,  and 
have  a  mixed  flavour  of  many  kinds  of  fpice, 
whence  it  is  called  allfpice.  But  it  is  milder 
than  the  other  fpices,  and  is  judged  to  be 
inferior  to  none  of  them  for  the  fervice  which 
it  does  to  cold,  watery,  and  languid  fl:omachs. 
The  tree  grows  moftly  upon  the  mountains. 
Befides  this,  they  have  the  wild  cinnamon 
tree,  whofe  bark  is  fo  fcrviceable  in  medi- 
cine;  the  manchineel,  a  mofl:  beautiful  tree 
to  the  eye,  with  the  faireft  apple  in  the  world, 
and  when  cut  down  affording  a  very  fine 
ornamental  wood  for  the  joiners,  but  the 
apple,  and  the  juice  in  every  part  of  the 
tree,  contain  one  of  the  worll  poifons  in 
nature.  Here  is  the  mahogany,  in  fuch 
general  ufe  vith  our  cabinet  makers;  the 
cabbage  tree,  a  tall  plant,  famous  for  a 
fubftance,  looking  and  tailing  like  cabbage, 
growing  on  the  very  top,  and  no  lefs  re- 
markable for  the   extreme   hardnefs  of   its 
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wood,  which,  when  dry,  is  incorruptible^, 
^nd  hardly  yields  to  any  tool  -,  the  palma, 
from  which  is  drawn  a  great  deal  of  oil,  n'^uchi 
cftecmed  by  the  negroes  both  in  food  and  nie- 
jdicine  j  the  white  wood,  which  nover  breeds 
the  worn>  in  fhips ;  the  foap  tree,  whofe 
berries  anfwer  all  purpofes  of  wafhing ;  the 
mangrove  and  olive  bark,  ufeful  to  tanners  \ 
the  fuftic  and  redwood  tp  the  dyers,  and 
lately  the  logwood  j  and  their  forefls  fupply 
the  apothecary  with  guaiacum,  farfaparilla, 
phina,  caffia,  and  tamarinds ;  they  have  aloes 
too  \  and  do  not  want  the  cochineal  plant, 
though  they  know  nothing  of  the  art  of  ma- 
naging it ;  nor  perhaps  is  the  climate  fuitable. 
The  indigo  plant  was  formerly  much  cultir 
vated ;  the  cotton  tree  is  ftill  fo,  and  they 
fend  home  more  of  its  wool  than  all  the  reft 
pi  our  iflands  together. 

The  whole  produft  therefore  of  the  illand 
may  be  reduced  to  thcfc  heads.  Firfl:,  fu- 
gars,  of  which  they  exported  in  1753  twenty 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  fifteen  hog- 
iflieads,  fomevalUy  great  even  to  a  ton  weight, 
which  cannot  be  worth  lefs  in  England 
than  424,725  pounds  fterling.  Molt  of 
this  goes  to  London  nnd  Briflol,  and  feme 
part  of  it  to  North  America,  in  return  for 
the  beef,  pork,  cheefe,  corn,  peafc,  (laves, 
plank,  pitch,  and  tar,  which  they  have  fron> 
thence.      2.  Rum,    of  which    they   export 
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about  4000  puncheons.  The  rum  of  thjs 
iflana  •'  generally  efteemed  the  beft,  and  is 
the  moft  ufed  in  England.  3.  Molafles,  in 
which  they  make  a  great  part  of  their  returns 
for  New  England,  where  there  are  vaft 
diftilleries.  AH  thele  are  the  produce  of 
their  grand  ftaple  the  fugar-cane.  4.  Cotton, 
of  which  they  fend  out  2000  bags.  The 
indigo,  formerly  much  cultivated,  is  now 
inconfiderable,  but  fome  cacao  and  coffee 
are  exported,  which  latter  is  in  no  great 
efteeni  j  though  it  is  faid  to  be  little  inferior 
to  that  of  Mocha,  provided  it  be  kept  for 
two  or  three  years.  With  thefe  they  fend 
home  a  confiderab)  quantity  of  piemento, 
ginger,  drugs  for  oyers  and  apothecaries, 
fweetmeats,  and  mahogany  and  manchineel 
plank.  But  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable 
articles  of  their  trade  are  with  the  Spanifh 
continent  of  New  opiin  and  Terra  Firma; 
for  in  the  former  they  cut  great  quantities  of 
logwood,  and  both  in  the  former  and  latter 
they  drive  a  vaft  and  profitable  x.  '^.A?  in  ne- 
groes, and  all  kinds  of  the  fame  Friropean 
goods,  which  are  c  -rried  thither  from  Old 
Spain  by  the  fiota. 

Both  the  logwood  trade  and  this  con- 
traband have  been  the  fubjedts  of  much 
contention,  and  the  c^ufe  of  a  war  betwecii 
ours  and  the  Spaiiifh  nation.  The  former 
;^ve   avow,    and  we   claim  it  as  our   right; 

though 
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though.  In  the  laft  treat  v  of  peace,  that  point 
was  far  from  being  well  fettled.  The  latter 
we  permit;  becaufe  we  think,  and  very 
juilly,  that  if  the  Spaniards  find  themfelves 
aggrieved  by  any  contraband  trade,  it  lies 
upon  them,  and  not  upon  us,  to  put  a  flop 
to  it. 

Formerly  we  cut  logwood  in  the  bay  of 
Campeachy,  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  pen- 
infula  of  Jucatan.  But  the  Spaniards  have 
driven  our  people  entirely  from  thence,  and 
built  forts  and  made  fettlements  to  prevent 
them  from  returning.  Expelled  from  thence, 
the  logwood  cutters  fettled  upon  the  gulph 
of  Honduras,  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  fame 
peninfula,  where  they  are  in  fome  fort  efta- 
blifhed,  and  have  a  fort  to  protedl  them. 
They  are  an  odd  kind  of  people,  compofed 
moflly  of  vagabonds  and  fugitives  from  all 
parts  of  North  America,  and  their  way  of 
life  is  fuitable.  They  live  pretty  much  in  a 
lawlefs  manner,  though  they  eledt  one  amongfl 
them  whom  they  call  their  king  ;  and  to  him 
they  pay  as  much  obedience  as  they  think  fit. 
The  country  they  are  in  is  low,  and  extreme- 
ly marihy ;  the  air  is  prodigioufly  molefled 
with  mu/kettoes  3  and  the  water  dangerous 
with  alligators ;  yet  a  life  of  licentioulnefs, 
a  plenty  of  brandy,  large  gains,  and  a  want 
of  thought,  have  perfectly  reconciled  them  to 
the  hardHiips  of  their  employment  and  the 
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imwholfomnefs  of  the  climnte.  They  go  al- 
ways well  armed,  and  are  .  jout  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  men.  "         ' 

In  the  dry  feafor    when  they  cut  the  log- 


wood, they  advan 
the  country,  folkwi 
runs  amongft  th 
like  the  vein  of  a  riiii 
the  rains  have  overflow 


onilderable  way  into 

e  logwood,  which 

trees  of  the  foreft, 

in  the  earth.  When 

..  the  whole  country. 


they  have  marks  by  which  they  know  where 
the  logwood  is  depofited.  This  is  an  heavy 
wood,  and  finks  in  the  water.  However, 
it  is  eafily  buoyed  up,  and  one  diver  can 
lift  very  large  beams.  Thefe  they  carry  by 
the  favour  of  the  land-floods  into  the  river, 
to  a  place  which  is  called  the  Barcaderas  or 
Port,  where  they  meet  the  fliips  that  come 
upon  this  trade. 

In  the  year  171 6,  when  the  debate  con- 
cerning this  matter  was  revived,  the  lords  of 
trade  reported,  that  before  the  year  1676  we 
had  a  number  of  people  fettled  and  carrying 
on  this  trade  on  the  peninfula  of  Jucatan; 
that  we  always  confidered  this  as  our  right, 
and  were  fupported  in  it  by  our  kings  j  and 
that  this  right  was  confirmed,  if  it  had  want- 
ed any  confirmation,  by  a  claufe  of  uti  poj/i^ 
detis  in  the  treaty  of  peace  which  was  con- 
cluded with  Spain  and  the  court  of  London 
in  1676;  and  that  we  certainly  were  in  full 
pofleffion  of  tbofe  fettlements  and  that  trade, 
I  long 
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long  before  the  time  of  that  treaty  ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  the  Spaniards  themfelves  have  inci- 
dentally drawn    a    great  advantage  from  it, 
iince  the  pirates,  who  were  formerly  the  moft 
refolved  and  efFedual  enemies  they  ever  had, 
were  the  more  cafily  reftrained  from  their  en- 
terprizes,  by  having  their  minds  diverted  to 
this  employment.      Upon  the  whole,    they 
concluded  it  an  affair  very  well  worth  the  at- 
tention of  the  government,  as  in  fome  years  it 
engaged  near  fix  thoufand  ton  of  fhipping ; 
found  employment  for  a  number  of  feameri 
proportionable  s  confumed  a  good  deal  of  our 
manufactures,  and  was  of  conliderable  ufe  in 
fabricating  many  others ;  and  that  the  whole 
value  of  the  returns  were  not  lefs  than  fixty 
thoufand  pounds  fterling  a  year.     Notwith- 
flanding  this,  our  claim  feems  dropped,  nor 
is  it  very  clear  how  far  it  can  be  maintained, 
to  carry  on  a  trade  by  violence  in  a  country, 
in  which  we  can  hardly  claim,  according  to 
the  common  ideas  of  right  in  America,  any 
property.     However  this  may  be,  the  trade, 
though  with  many  difficulties  and  dircourugc- 
ments,  ftill  continues,  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue whiift  the  Spaniards  are  fo  weak  upon 
that  fide  of  Mexico,  and  while  the  coaft  con- 
tinues fo  difagreeable,  that  none  but  defpe- 
rate  pcrfons  will  venture  to  rcfide  there.    The 
logwood  trade  is  generally  carried  on  by  vef- 
(cia  from  New   England,    New  York,    and 
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Pennfylvania,  who  take  up  the  goods  they  want 
in  Jamaica. 

But  there  is  a  trade  yet  more  profitable 
carried  on  between  this  ifland  and  the  Spanilh 
continent,  efpecially  in  time  of  war.  This 
too  has  been  thecaufe  of  much  bickering  be- 
tween us  and  the  court  of  Spain,  and  it  will 
yet  be  more  difficult  for  them  to  put  a  ftop 
to  this  trade  than  to  the  former,  whilft  the 
Spaniards  are  fo  eager  for  it,  v/hilft  it  is  fo 
profitable  to  the  Britifh  merchant,  and  whilft 
the  Spanifh  officers  from  the  higheft  to  the 
loweft  (hew  fo  great  a  refpeifl  to  prefents  pro- 
perly made.  The  trade  is  carried  on  in  this 
manner.  The  (hip  from  Jamaica,  having 
taken  in  negroes  and  a  proper  fortment  of 
goods  there,  proceeds  in  time  of  peace  to  a 
harbour  called  the  Grout  within  Monkey-key, 
about  four  miles  from  Porto-bello.  A  perfon, 
who  underftands  Spani(h,  is  diredly  fcnt 
a(hore  to  give  the  merchants  of  the  town  no- 
tice of  the  arrival  of  the  ve(rel ;  the  fime 
news  is  carried  likewife  with  great  fpeed  tc 
Panama  ;  from  whence  the  merchants  fet  out 
difguifed  like  peafants  with  their  filvcr  in  jars 
covered  with  meal,  to  deceive  the  officers  of 
the  revenue;  Here  the  (hip  remains  trading 
frequently  for  five  or  fix  weeks  together. 
The  Spaniards  ufually  come  on  board,  leave 
their  money,  and  take  their  negroes,  and  their 
jgoods  packed  up  in  parcels  fit  for  one  man  to 

carry. 
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.carry,  after  having  been  handfomely  enter- 
tained on  board,  and  receiving  provifions  fuf- 
ficient  for  their  journey  homeward.  If  the 
whole  cargo  is  not  difpofed  of  here,  they  bear 
off  eaftward  to  the  Brew,  a  harbour  about 
five  miles  diftant  from  Carthagena,  where 
they  foon  find  a  vent  for  the  reft.  There  is 
no  trade  more  profitable  than  this  5  for  your 
payments  are  made  in  ready  money,  and  the 
goods  fell  higher  than  they  would  at  any 
other  market.  It  is  not  on  this  coaft  only, 
but  everywhere  upon  the  Spanifh  main,  that 
this  trade  is  carried  on  5  nor  is  it  by  the  Eng- 
lifti  only,  but  the  French  from  Hifpaniola, 
the  Dutch  from  Curaffou,  and  even  the  Danes 
have  fome  (hare  in  it.  When  the  Spanifh 
guarda  coftas  feize  upon  one  of  thefe  Veffels, 
they  make  no  fcruple  of  confifcating  the  cargo, 
and  of  treating  the  crew  in  a  manner  little 
better  than  pirates. 

This  commerce  in  time  of  peac<  .id  this 
with  the  prizes  that  are  made  in  timt  of  war, 
pour  into  Jamaica  an  aftonifhing  quantity  of 
treafure  j  great  fortunes  are  made  in  a  manner 
inftantly,  whilft  the  people  appear  to  live  in 
fuch  a  ftate  of  luxury  as  in  all  other  places 
leads  to  beggary.  Their  equipages,  their 
clothes,  their  fuiniture,  their  tables,  all  bear 
the  tokens  of  the  greateft  wealth  and  profu- 
fion  imaginable  i  this  obliges  all  the  treafure 
they  receive  to  make  but  a  very  (liort  ftay,  as 
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all  this  treafure,  added  to  all  the  produds  of 
the  ifland  itfelf,  is  hardly  more  than  fufficient 
to  anfwer  the  calls  of  their  neceffity  and^ 
luxury  on  Europe  and  North  America,  and 
their  demand  for  flaves,  of  which  this  ifland 
is  under  the  neceffity  of  an  annual  recruit 
for  its  own  ufe  and  that  of  the  Spanifh  trade, 
of  upwards  of  fix  thoufand  head,  and  which 
{land  them  one  with  another  in  thirty  pounds 
apiece^  and  often  more. 

CHAP.     IV. 

Port-Royal.     T!he    earthquake   1692.      King- 
Jion.     St.  yago  de  la  Vega,  or  Spanifi-town. 
Difputes  about  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  gO" 
vernment. 


THE  whole  ifland  is  divided  Into  nine* 
teen  diftrids  or  pariflies,  which  fend 
each  of  them  two  members  to  the  aflembly, 
and  allow  a  competent  maintenance  to  a  mi- 
nifter.  Port-Royal  was  anciently  the  capital 
of  the  ifland ;  it  fl:ood  upon  the  very  point  of 
a  long  narrow  neck  of  land,  which,  towards 
the  fea,  formed  part  of  the  border  of  a  very 
noble  harbour  of  its  own  name.  In  this  har- 
bour above  a  thoufand  fail  of  the  largeft  (hips 
could  anchor  with  the  greateft  convenience 
and  fafety  j  and  the  water  was  fo  deep  at  the 
key  of  Port-Royal,  that  veflTels  of  the  greateft: 

burden 
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burden  could  lay  their  broadfides  to  the 
wharfs,  and  load  and  unload  at  little  expence 
,l^or  trouble.  This  conveniency  weighed  fo 
much  with  the  inhabitants,  that  they  chofe 
in  this  fpot  to  build  their  capital,  though  the 
place  was  an  hot  dry  fand,  which  produced 
not  one  of  the  necefl'aries  of  life,  no  not  even 
frefh  water.  However,  this  advantageous  li- 
tuation  and  the  refort  of  the  pirates  foon  made 
it  a  very  confiderable  place.  It  contained  two 
thou  fand  houfes  very  handfomely  built,  and 
which  rented  as  high  as  thofe  in  London.  It 
had  a  refort  like  a  conftant  fair,  by  the  great 
concourfe  of  people  of  bulinefs,  and  grew  to 
all  this  in  about  thirty  years  time  ;  for  before 
that  there  was  fcarccly  an  houfe  upon  the 
place.  In  fhort,  there  were  very  few  places 
in  the  world,  which  for  the  fize  could  be 
compared  to  this  town  for  trade,  wealth,  and 
an  entire  corruption  of  manners. 

It  continued  thus  until  the  9th  of  June 
1692,  when  an  earthquake,  which  fhook 
the  whole  ifland  to  its  foundations,  over- 
whelmed this  city,  and  buried  nine  tenths 
of  it  eight  fathom  under  water..  This  earth- 
quake not  only  demoliflied  this,  city,  but 
made  a  terrible  devaftation  all  over  the  ifland, 
and  was  followed  by  a  contagious  diftemper, 
which  was  near  giving  the  laft  hand  to 
its  ruin.  Ever  fince  it  is  remarked,  that  the 
air  18  far  more  unwholfome  than  formerly^ 

This 
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'This  earthquake,  one  of  the  mod  dreadful 
that  I  think  ever  was  known,  is  defcribsd 
in  fuch  lively  colours  in  the  Philofophical 
tranfadtions,  and  by  perfons  who  faw  and 
had  a  large  part  in  the  terrors  and  loffes  of 
this  calamity,  that  I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  it, 
but  refer  thither ;  as  I  am  certain  no  man, 
from  his  fancy,  could  alTemble  a  greater 
number  of  images  of  horror,  than  the  nature 
of  things,  taught  the  perfons  who  faw  them, 
to  bring  together,  and  which  are  there  related 
Very  naturally  and  pathetically. 

They  rebuilt  this  city  after  the  earthquake, 
but  it  was  again  deftroyed*  A  terrible  fire 
laid  it  in  alhes  aboiit  ten  years  after*  Not^ 
withftanding  this,  the  extraordinary  conve- 
nience of  the  harbour  tempted  them  to  rebuild 
it  once  more.  But  in  the  year  1722  a  hurri- 
cane, one  of  the  moft  terrible  on  record,  re- 
duced it  a  third  time  to  a  heap  of  rubbi(h. 
Warned  by  thefe  extraordinary  calamities, 
that  feemed  to  mark  out  this  place  as  a  de- 
voted fpot,  by  an  adl  of  aflembly  they  removed 
the  cuftom-houfe  and  public  offices  from 
thence,  and  forbid  that  any  market  fhould  be 
held  there  for  the  future.  The  principal  in- 
habitants came  to  refide  at  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  bay,  at  a  place  which  is  called  King- 
fton.  The  town  is  advantageoufly  fituated  for 
frefh  water,  and  all  manner  of  accommoda- 
tions.     The  ftrects    are   of  a  commodious 
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widcnefs,  regularly  drawn,  and  cutting  each 
other  at  equal  diftancei  and  right  angles.  It 
confifts  of  upwards  of  one  thoufand  hoafes, 
many  of  them  handfomely  built,  though  low, 
with  porticoes,  and  every  conveniency  for  a 
comfortable  habitation  in  that  climate.  The 
harbour  was  formerly  in  no  good  poflure  of 
defence  ',  but  by  the  care  of  the  late  governory 
Mr.  Knowles,  it  is  now  ftrongly  fortified/i^ji^^' 
,  The  river  Cobre,  a  confiderable,  but  hot 
navigable  ftream,  falls  into  the  fea  not  far  from 
Kingfton.  Upon  the  banks  of  this  river  ftands 
St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  or  Spani{h-town ;  the 
feat  of  government,  and  the  place  where  the 
courts  of  juftice  are  held,  and  confequently 
the  capital  of  Jamaica,  though  inferior  in 
fize  and  refort  to  Kingfton.  However,  this, 
though  a  townof  lefs  bufinefs,has  more  gaiety. 
Here  refide  many  perfons  of  large  fortunes, 
and  who  make  a  figure  proportionable ;  the 
number  of  coaches  kept  here  is  very  great; 
here  is  a  regular  aflembly  -,  and  the  refidencd 
of  the  governor  and  the  principal  officers  of 
the  government,  who  have  all  very  profitable 
places,  confpire  with  the  genius  of  the  inha- 
bitants, oftentatious  and  expenlive,  to  make 
it  a  very  fplendid  and  agreeable  place.  Mr. 
Knowles,  the  late  governor,  made  an  attempt 
to  remove  the  feat  of  government  from  hence 
to  Kingfton,  for  reafons  which,  it  muft  be 
owned,  have  a  very  plaiifible  appearance ;  for 
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it  would  certainly  facilitate  the  carrying  on  of 
bufinefs,  to  have  the  court,s  of  juftice  and  the 
feat  of  government  as  near  as  poffible  to  the 
center  of  commercial  affairs.  But  whether 
the  confideration  of  a  more  healthful  fituation ; 
the  divifion  of  the  advantages  of  great  towns, 
with  the  feveral  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
mifchief  that  might  arife  from  fhaking  the 
fettled  order  of  things,  and  prejudicing  the 
property  of  a  great  many  private  people,  can 
weigh  againft  t^e  advantages  propofed  by  this 
removal,  I  will  not  undertake  to  determine. 
One  thing  appears,  I  think,  very  plainly  in  the 
conteft  which  this  regulation  procjluced  5  thafi 
the  oppofition  was,  at  leaft,  as  much  to  the 
governor  as  to  the  meafure ;  ai)d  that  great 
natural  warmth  of  temper  upon  all  fides,  en- 
flamed  and  envenomed  by  a  fpirit  of  party 
v/hich  reigns  in  all  our  plantations,  kindled  ^ 
flame  about  this,  which,  if  it  had  not  hap- 
pened, muft  have  rifen  to  the  fame*  height 
upon  fome  other  occafion,  fince  there  was  a 
plenty  of  combuftible  materials  ready  upon 
all  fides. 

The  government  of  this  ifland  is,  next  to 
that  of  Ireland,  the  heft  in  the  king's  gift. 
The  ftanding  falary  is  two  tboufand  five  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year.  The  aflembly  vote  th^ 
governor  as  much  more  j  and  this  with  the 
other  great  profits  of  his  office,  make  it  in  the 
Who\e  little  inferior  to  ten  thoufand  pounds  ^ 

G  a  .       year. 


yeaf.     But  of  the  government  I  fhall  fay  lit  '■ 
tie,  until  I  fpeak  of  the  government  of  th« 
reft  of  the  plantations,  to  which  this  is  in 
all  refpefts  alike.  •-     ■  •-  - 


CHAP.    V. 

Barbadoei.  Its  favage  condition  at  the  firfi 
planting,  T!he  bardjhips  fuffered  by  the 
planters.  The  fpeedy  increafe  of  the  ijland^ 
Its  great  ivealth  and  number  of  inhabitants. 
Its  decline.     Prefent  ft  ate  of  the  ijland, 

THE  pext  ifland,  in  point  of  impor^ 
tance,  which  we  pofTefs  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  but  the  oldeft  in  point  of  fettlement, 
is  Barbadoes.  This  is  one,  and  by  no  mean» 
the  moft  contemptible  one,  amongft  the 
Windward  divifion  of  the  Carribee  iflands. 
It  is  not  diftindly  known  when  this  ifland 
was  firft  difcovered  or  fettled;  but  it  was 
probably  fome  time  about  the  year  1625. 

When  the  Englifh  firft  landed  here,  they 
found  the  place  the  moft  favage  and  deftitute 
that  can  well  be  imagined.  It  had  not  the 
leaft  appearance  of  ever  having  been  peopled, 
even  by  favages.  There  was  no  kind  of 
beafts  of  pafture  or  of  prey,  no  fruit,  no  herb, 
nor  root  fit  for  fupporting  the  life  of  man. 
Yet  as  the  climate  was  good,  and  the  foil 
appeared  fertile,  fome  gentlemen  of  fmall 
•      >.      4  .    .  fortunes 
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fortunes  in  EngUnd  refolved  to  become  ad- 
venturers thither.  But  the  firft  planters  had 
not  only  the  utter  defolatenefs  of  the  place, 
and  the  extreme  want  of  provifions  to 
ilrugglc  with,  but  the  trees  were  fo  large,  of 
a  wood  fo  hard  and  ftubborn,  and  full  of  fuch 
great  branches,  that  they  proceeded  in  the 
clearing  of  the  ground  with  a  difficulty 
that  muft  have  worn  down  any  ordinary 
patience.  And  even  when  they  had  tolera- 
bly cleared  fome  little  fpot,  the  firft  produce 
it  yielded  for  their  fubfiftence  was  fo  fmall 
and  ordinary,  at  the  fame  time  that  their 
fupplies  from  England  were  lb  (low  and  pre* 
carious,  that  nothing  but  the  nobleft  courage, 
and  a  firmnefs  which  cannot  receive  too 
many  praifes,  could  have  carried  them 
through  the  difcouragements  which  they 
met  in  the  nobleft  work  in  the  world,  the 
cultivating  and  peopling  a  deferted  part  of 
the  globe.  But  by  degrees  things  were  mol- 
lified i  fome  of  the  trees  yielded  fuftic  for 
the  dyers ;  cotton  and  indigo  agreed  well 
with  the  foil ;  tobacco  tht  u  becoming  fafliion- 
able  in  England  anfwercd  tolerably  ;  and  the 
country  began  gradually  to  lay  afide  its  favage 
difpofition,  and  to  fubmit  to  culture. 

Thefe  good  appearances  in  America,  and 
the  ftorm  which  fome  time  after  began  to 
gather  in  England*  encouraged  many  to  go 
qyer^  but  ft;!!  the  colony  received  no  fort  of 
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ciicouragcmbrit  from  the  government,  whicli 
at  that  time  underftood  the  advantages  of  co» 
lonies  but  little  j  and  which  was  befides  ntiiich 
WOrfe  occupied  in  fowing  thofe  feeds  of  biit- 
terncfs,  which  came  aftenvards  fo  terribly  tp 
their  own  lips.  The  coutt  took  no  othfef 
notice  of  this  ifland  than  to  grant  it  to  a  very 
unworthy  and  unfaithful  favourite,  the  earl 
of  Carlifle  j  which,  as  may  be  judged,  proved 
of  no  advantage  to  the  fettlement. 

However,  as  this  colony  had  the  hardieft 
breeding,  and  the  moft  laborious  infancy  of 
any  of  our  fettlements,  fo  it  was  far  ftronger  in 
its  ftaminai  and  grew  with  greater  fpeed  j  and 
that  to  an  height,  which,  if  it  were  not  proved 
beyond  any  reafonable  doubt,  could  fcarcely  be 
believed.  For  in  this  fmall  ifland,  which  \i 
but  twenty-five  miles  in  length, andin  brcadtli 
but  fourteen,  in  little  more  than  tweiity  yfear$ 
after  its  firft  fettlement,  that  is,  in  1650,  i^ 
contained  upwards  of  fifty  thoufand  whites  of 
all  fexes  and  ages,  and  a  much  greater  number 
of  blacks  and  Indian  flaves.  The  former  of 
which  flaves  they  bought ;  the  latter  they  ac- 
quired by  means  not  at  all  to  their  honour  i 
for  they  feized  upon  thofe  unhappy  men,  with- 
out any  pretence,  in  the  neighbouring  iflands, 
and  carried  them  into  flavery.  A  practice, 
which  has  rendered  the  Carribee  Ipdians  ir- 
reconcileable  to  us  ever  fince. 
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This  fmall  ifland,  peopled  by  upwards  of 
one  hundred  thoufand  fouls,  was  not  yet  above 
half  of  it  cultivated,  nor  was  the  induftry  of 
the  inhabitants  at  a  {land.  A  little  before  the 
period  I  have  mentioned,  they  learned  the 
method  of  making  fugar ;  and  this  enlarging 
the  fphere  of  their  trade,  they  grew  prodigi* 
oufly  rich  and  numerous. 

About  this  time  the  government  in  Eng-^ 
land,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Crom- 
well, confined  the  trade  of  Barbadoes  to  the 
mother  country ;  before,  it  had  been  mana^ 
ged  altogether  by  the  Dutch.  The  rigour  exer-^ 
cifed  towards  the  royal  party,  obliged  feveral 
gentlemen  of  very  good  families  tofettlein  this 
ifland,  which  was  far  from  being  peopled  like 
fome  other  colonies,  by  fugitives  and  perfons 
defperate  at  home.  After  the  reftoration  it 
continued  ftill  to  advance  by  very  hafty  ftrides. 
Not  long  after  the  reftoration,  king  Charles 
created  thirteen  baronets  from  the  gentlemen 
of  this  ifland,  fome  of  whom  were  worth  ten 
thoufand  pounds  a  year,  and  none  fo  little  as 
one  thoufand. 

in  1676,  which,  was  the  meridian  of  this 
fettlement,  their  whites  were  computed  to  be 
ftill  much  about  fifty  thoufand,  but  their  ne- 
groe  flaves  were  increafed  fo  as  to  be  upwards 
of  ope  hundred  thoufand  of  all  kinds.  They 
employed  four  hundred  fail  of  fhips,  one  with 
another  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  in  their 
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trad^  \  their  annual  exported  produce  in  fu- 
gar,  indigo,  ginger,  cotton,  &c.  amounted  to 
upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
pounds,  and  their  circulating  ca(h  at  home 
was  two  hundred  thoufand.     It  is  probable 
that  Holland  itfclf,  or  perhaps  even  the  beft 
inhabited  parts  of  China,  were  never  peopled 
to  the  fame  proportion,  nor  have  they  land  of 
the  fame  dimenfions,    which    produces  any 
thing  like  the  fame  profits.     But  fince  that 
time    the  ifland   has    been   much  upon   the 
decline.     The  growth  of  the  French  fugar 
illands,  and  the  fettlement   of  Antigua,  St, 
Chriftopher's,  Nevis,  and  Montferrat,  as  well 
as  the  greater  eftablilhment  in  Jamaica,  have 
drawn  away  from  time  to  time  a  vaft  number 
of  their  people.     A  terrible  contagion,  faid  to 
be  brought  over  by  the  troops  from  England, 
but  more  probably  derived  from  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  attacked  the  ifland  in  the  year  1692; 
it  raged  like  a  peftilence ;  twenty  have  died  in 
a  day  in  their  principal  town  \  and  all  parts 
of  tlie  ifland  fufFered  in  proportion.     This 
fickncfs  continued,  with  fome  abatements,  for 
fcveral  years,  and  left  an  iU  difpofition  in  the 
climate  ever  afterwards.     War  raged  at  the 
fame  time  with  this  difl:emper  \  and  the  Bar- 
badians, who  raifcd  a  good  number  of  men, 
lull  many   of  them  in   fruitlcfs  expeditions 
againd  the  French  iflmds.     The  land  too  be- 
uaji  not  to  yield  quite  fo  kindly  as  it  formerly 
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had  done,  and  in  fome  places  they  wlere  obli- 
ged to  manure  it.  All  thefe  caufes  contri- 
buted to  reduce  the  numbers  and  opulence  of 
this  celebrated  ifland.  But  it  is  only  in  com- 
parifon  of  itfelf,  that  it  may  be  confidered  in 
any  other  than  the  mod  flourifhing  condition, 
even  at  this  day ;  for  even  now  it  contains 
twenty-five  thoufand  whites,  very  near  eighty 
thoufand  negroes,  and  it  {hips  above  twenty- 
five  thoufand  hoglheads  of  fugar,  to  the  value 
of  three  hundred  thoufan.1  pounds,  befides 
rum,  molafles,  cotton,  ginger,  and  aloes ;  an 
immenfe  peopling  and  produce  for  a  country 
not  containing  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
fand acres  of  land.  By  the  rife  of  fugars,  the 
returns  of  this  ifland  are  little  lefs  than  they 
were  in  its  moft  flourilhing  times. 

This  ifland  can  raife  near  five  thoufand  men 
of  its  own  militia,  and  it  has  generally  a  regi- 
ment of  regular  troops,  though  not  very  com- 
pleat.  It  is  fortified  by  nature  all  along  the 
windward  Ihore  by  the  rocks  and  flioals,  fo  as 
to  be  near  two  thirds  utterly  inacceflible.  On 
the  leeward  fide  it  has  good  harbours  ;  but  the 
whole  coafl:  is  proteded  by  a  line  of  feveral 
miles  in  length,  and  feveral  forts  to  defend  it 
at  the  mofl:  material  places. 

They  fupport  their  own  eftablifliment, 
which  is  very  con fiderablc,  with  great  credit. 
The  governor's  place  is  worth  at  leafl:  five 
thoufand  ppumj  a  year,  and  the  refl:  of  their 
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officers  have  valuable  appointments.  They 
provide  very  handfomely  for  their  clergy,  who 
^re  of  the  church  of  England,  which  is  the 
religion  eflablirhed  here,  as  it  is  in  the  other 
iflands.  Here  are  very  few  diffenters.  There  ia 
in  general  an  appearance  of  fomething  more  of 
order  and  decency,  and  of  st  fettled  people, 
than  in  any  other  colony  in  the  Weft-Indies. 
They  have  hfere  a  college,  founded  and  well 
.endowed  by  the  virtue  and  Jibcrality  of  that 
great  man  colonel  Chriftopher  Codrington, 
svho  was  a  native  of  this  ifland,  and  who  for 
a  great  number  of  amiable  and  ufeful  qualities, 
both  in  public  and  private  life,  for  his  courage, 
and  the  zeal  for  the  good  of  his  country,  his 
humanity,  his  knowledge  and  love  of  litera- 
ture, was  far  the  richeft  produdion  and  mol); 
(hining  ornament  this  ifland  ever  had. 

This  college  does  not  fo  fully  anfwer  the 
intentions  of  the  excellent  founder,  as  it  might 
do.  If  the  fund  was  applied  to  the  education 
of  a  number  of  catechills  for  the  inftruclion  of 
the  negroes,  fome  of  them  of  their  own  co- 
lour, it  would  be  a  vaft  public  advantage,  be- 
fidcs  the  charity,  or  perhaps  the  indifpenfable 
duty  of  feme  fuch  worfc.  i 

This  college  is  in  Bridge-town,  the  capital 
of  this  ifland,  which,  before  the  late  fire,  con- 
taine4  about  twelve  hundred  houfes,  very 
handfomely  built,  and  inhabited  by  a  numerous 
and  wealthy  people,     The  country  of  Barba- 
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does  has  a  mod  beautiful  appeiirance,  fwelling 
here  2ind  there  into  geritle  hills ;  (hining  by 
the  Gultivatioii  of  every  part,  by  the  verdure  of 
the  fugar  danes,  the  bloom  and  fragrance  of 
the  riumber  of  orange,  lemon,  lime,  and  citron 
trees,  theguavas,  papas,  aloes,  and  a  vafl  mul-;> 
titude  of  other  elegant  and  ufeful  plants,  that 
rife  intermixed  vs^ith  the  houfes  of  the  gentle- 
men, which  are  fown  thickly  on  every  part  of 
the  ifland.  Even  the  negroc  huts,  though 
mean,  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  country; 
for  they  fhade  them  with  plantain  trees,  which 
give  their  villages  the  appearance  of  fo  many 
beautiful  groves.  In  fhort,  there  is  no  place 
in  the  Weft-Indies  comparable  to  Barbadoes, 
in  point  of  numbers  of  people,  cultivation  of 
the  foil,  and  thofe  elegancies  and  convenient- 
pies  which  refult  from  both.  ' 
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'.       ,      their  pre fent  condition  and  force* 


THE  iAand  of  St.  Chriftopher's  is  the 
chief  of  thofe  which  we  pofTefs  amongft 
the  Leeward  iflands.  It  was  lirft  fettled  by 
the  French  andEnglifli  in  the  year  1626,  but 
after  various  fortunes  it  was  entirely  ce'led  to 
us  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.     This  iflannd  is 
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about  feventy-five  miles  in  compafs.  The 
circuit  of  Antegua  is  but  little  inferior.  Nevis 
and  Montferrat  arc  the  fmaileft  of  the  foui*, 
not  exceeding,  for  either  of  them  about  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  miles  in  circumference.  The 
foil  in  all  thefe  iflands  is  pretty  much  alike; 
light  and  fandy,  but  notv/ithilanding  fertile  in 
an  high  degree.  Antegua  has  no  rivulets  of 
fre(h  water,  and  but  very  few  fprings  j  this 
made  it  be  deemed  uninhabitable  for  a  long 
time  J  but  now  they  fave  the  rains  in  ponds 
and  cifterns  with  great  care,  and  they  are  rare- 
ly in  great  diftrefs  for  water.  In  a  word,  this 
ifland,  which  we  formerly  thought  ufelefs, 
has  got  the  ftart  of  all  the  Leeward  iflands, 
increafing  every  day  in  its  produce  and  inha- 
bitants, both  freemen  and  flaves.  It  has  one 
of  the  beft  harbours  in  the  Weft-Indies  ;  on 
It  ftands  the  principal  town  called  St.  John's, 
which  is  large  and  wealthy. 

The  ifland  of  St.  Chriftophcr's  is  not  fo 
much  on  the  increafe.  Neither  that  nor  any 
of  the  Leeward  iflapds  yields  any  commodity 
of  confequcnce  but  what  is  derived  from  the 
cane,  except  Montferrat,  which  exports  funic 
indigo,  but  of  a  very  inferior  kind. 

It  is  judged  that  the  ifland  of  St.  Chrlflo- 
pher's  contains  about  feven  thoufand  whites 
and  twenty  thoufand  negroes ;  that  Antegua 
has  alfo  about  feven  thoufatid  of  the  former 
colour,  and  thirty  thoufdnd  blacks ;  and  that 
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Nevis  and  Montferrat  may  have  each  about 
five  thoufand  Europeans^  who  are  the  mafters 
of  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  African  flaves.  So 
that  the  whole  of  the  Leeward  iflands  may 
be  reckoned  without  exaggeration  to  maintain 
about  twenty  thoufand  Englifh,  of  whom 
every  (ingle  man  gives  bread  to  feveral  in 
England,  which  is  efFeded  by  the  labour  of 
near  feventy  thoufand  negroes.  Of  the  ifland 
of  Barbuda  I  fay  little,  becaufe  it  has  no  di- 
rect trade  with  England.  It  is  employed  iii 
hufbandry,  and  railing  fre(h  provifions  for  the 
ufe  of  the  neighbouring  colonies.  It  is  the 
property  of  the  Codrington  family,  .vj]  c-toxj 
i; .  Thefe  iflands  are  under  the  management 
of  one  governor,  who  has  the  title  of  captain 
general  and  governor  in  chief  of  all  the  Carib- 
bee  iflands  from  Guadaloupe  to  Port  Rico. 
His  poft  is  worth  about  three  thoufand  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  Under  him  each 
ifland  has  its  particular  deputy  governor  at  a 
falary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  its 
feparate,  independent  legiflitive  of  a  council, 
and  an  aflembly  of  the  reprefentatives. 
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(^timate  0/  the  WeJi^Indies,  ^he  rains  ana 
i-'  winds.  Hurricanes.  Their  prognoftics.  Pro-* 
I'  duce  of  the  Weft-Indies.  Sugar.  Tihe  man^ 
V  ner  if  manufadiuring  if.  Planters  in  the 
i  Weft-Indies.  Their  way  of  life  andnutUfige^ 
i  ment  oj  their  affairs.     The  Negroes,      i  m-^-^ 

THE  climate  in  all  our  Weft-Ilidia  iflahcls 
is  nearly  the  fame,  allowing  for  thafie 
iiccidental  differences  which  the  feveral  lituai* 
tions  and  qualities  of  the  lands  themfeWe? 
produce;  As  they  lie«withiri  the  tropic,  and 
that  the  fun  goes  quite  over  their  heads,  pzC* 
fing  beyond  them  to  the  north,  and  never  re- 
tires further  from  any  of  them  than  about  30 
degrees  to  the  South,  they  are  continually 
fubjed:ed  to  the  extreme  of  an  heat,  which 
would  be  intolerable,  if  the  trade  wind  rifing 
gradually  as  the  fun  gathers  ftrength  did  not 
blow  in  upon  them  from  the  fca,  and  refrefh 
the  air  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to 
attend  their  concerns  even  under  the  meridian 
fun.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  night  ad- 
vances, a  breeze  begins  10  be  perceived,  which 
blows  fmartly  from  the  land,  as  it  were  from 
its  center,  towards  the  fea,  to  all  points  of  the 
compafs  at  once. 
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::nBy  the  fame  jremarkable  providence  in  the 
dii[pofing  of  things  it  is,  that,  when  the  fun  has 
made  a  great  progrefs  towards  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  becomes  in  a  manner  vertical,  ht 
draws  after  him  fuch  a  vaft  body  of  cloudt 
as  fhield  them  from  his  diredt  beams ;  and  dif* 
folving  into  rain,  cool  the  air  and  refrefli  the 
country,  thirfty  with  the  long  drought,  whicli 
cbqamonly  reigns  from  the  beginning  of  Ja* 
miaiy  to  the  latter  end  of  May.  :J 

The  rains  in  the  Weft-Indies  are  by  nd 
means  the  things  they  are  with  us.  Our  hea-» 
vieft  rains  are  but  dews  comparatively.  They 
are  rather  floods  of  water,  poured  from  the 
clouds  with  a  prodigious  impetuoiityj  the 
rivers  rife  in  a  moment ;  new  rivers  and  lakes 
are  formed,  and  in  a  fhort  time  all  the  low 
country  is  under  water.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
rivers,  which  have  their  fource  within  the 
tropics,  fwell  and  overflow  their  banks  at  ft 
certain  feafon  $  and  fo  miftaken  were  the  an'> 
cients  in  their  idea  of  the  torrid  zone,  which 
they  imagined  to  be  dried  and  fcorched  up 
with  a  continual  and  fervent  heat,  and  to  be 
for  that  reaibn  uninhabitable ;  when  in  reality 
feme  of  the  largeft  rivers  in  the  world  have 
their  courfe  within  its  limits,  and  the  moifturc 
is  one  of  the  greateft  inconvenicncies  of  the 
climate  in  feveral  places. 

The  rains  make  the  only  diftindtion  of  fea- 
fons  in  the  Weft-Indies ;  the  trees  are  green 
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the  whole  year  round  j  they  have  no  cold,  nd 
frofts,  no  fnows,  and  but  rarely  fome  hail ;  the 
ilorms  of  hail  are  however  very  violent  when 
they  happen,  and  the  hailftones  very  great  arid 
heavy.  Whether  it  be  owing  to  this  moiftura 
alone,  which  alone  does  not  feem  to  be  a  fuf- 
ficient  caufe,  or  to  a  greater  quantity  of  a  ful-* 
phurous  acidj  which  predominates  in  the  air  ia 
this  country,  metals  of  all  kinds  that  arefubje^i 
to  the  adtion  of  fuch  caufes  rufl  and  canker 
in  a  very  (hort  time ;  and  this  caufe,  perhaps 
as  much  as  the  heat  itfelf,  contributes  to  make 
the  climate  of  the  Weft-Indies  unfriendly  and 
unpleafant  to  an  European  conftitution. 

It  is  in  the  rainy  feafon  (principally  in  the 
month  of  Auguft,  more  rarely  in  Jiily  and 
September)  that  they  are  aflaulted  by  hurri^ 
canes ;  the  moft  terrible  calamity  to  which  they 
are  fubjedt  from  the  climate ;  thi6  deftroys  at  a 
ftroke  the  laboursof  many  years,  andproftrates 
the  moft  exalted  hopes  of  the  planter,  arid  of- 
ten juft  at  the  moment  when  he  thinks  him-* 
felf  out  of  the  reach  of  fortune.  It  is  a  fudden 
and  violent  ftorm  of  wind,  rain,  thunder,  and 
lightening,  attended  with  a  furious  fwelling  of 
the  feas,  and  fometimes  with  an  earthquake; 
in  (hort,  with  every  circumftance  which  the 
elements  can  afTemble  that  is  terrible  and 
dcftrudive.  Firft,  they  fee,  as  the  prelude 
to  the  enfuing  havock,  whole  fields  of  fugar 
canes  whirled  into  the  air,  and  fcattered  over 
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the  face  of  the  country.  The  ftrongeft  trees 
of  the  foreft  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and 
driven  about  like  ftubble ;  their  w^indmills  are 
fwept  away  in  a  moment ;  their  works,  the 
fixtures,  the  ponderous  copper  boilers,  and 
ftills  of  feveral  hundred  weight,  are  wrenched 
from  the  ground,  and  battered  to  pieces ;  their 
houfes  are  no  protedtion,  the  roofs  are  torn  off 
at  one  blaft ;  whilft  the  rain,  which  in  an  hour 
fifes  five  feet,  ruflies  in  upon  them  with  an 
irrefiftible  violence.  . 

There  are  figns,  which  the  Indians  of  thefe 
iflands  taught  our  planters,  by  which  they  can 
prognofticate  the  approach  of  an  hurricane. 
The  hurricane  comes  on  either  in  the  quar- 
ters, or  at  the  full  or  change  of  the  moon.  If 
it  comes  at  the  full  moon,  when  you  are  at 
the  change  obferve  thefe  figns.  That  day 
you  will  fee  the  {ky  very  turbulent ;  you  will 
obferve  the  fun  more  red  than  at  other  times  ; 
you  will  perceive  a  dead  calm,  and  the  hills 
clear  of  all  thofe  clouds  and  mifts  which 
ufually  hover  about  them.  In  the  clefts  of  the 
earth,  and  in  the  wells,  you  hear  a  hollow 
rumbling  found  like  the  ruihing  of  a  great 
wind.  At  night  the  ftars  feem  much  larger 
than  ufual,  and  furrounded  with  a  fort  o^  burs; 
the  North-weft  Iky  has  a  bbck  and  menacing 
look;  the  fea  emits  a  ftrong  fmell,  and  rifes 
into  vaft  waves,  often  without  any  wind ;  the 
wind  itfelf  now  forfakes  its  ufual  fieady  eafter- 
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ly  flream,  and  ihifts  about  to  the  Weft ;  from 
whence  it  fometimes  blows  with  intcrmiffion* 
violently  and  irregularly  for  about  two  hours 
at  a  time.  You  have  the  fame  figns  at  the  full 
of  the  moon  j  the  moon  herfelf  is  furround- 
ed  with  a  great  bur,  and  fometimes  the  fun 
has  the  fame  appearance.  Theic  prognoflics 
were  taught  by  the  Indians ;  and  in  general 
one  may  obferve,  that  ignorant  country  people 
and  barbarous  nations  are  better  observers 
of  times  and  feafons,  and  draw  better  rules 
from  them,  than  more  civilized  and  reafoning 
people  J  for  they  rely  more  upon  experience 
than  theories,  they  are  more  careful  of  tradi- 
tionary obfervation,  and  living  more  in  the 
open  air  at  all  times,  and  not  fo  occupied  but 
they  have  leifure  to  obferve  every  change^ 
though  minute,  in  that  element,  they  come  to 
have  great  treafures  of  ufeful  matter,  thought 
as  it  might  be  expe<fted,  mitred  with  many 
fuperftitious  and  idle  notions  as  to  the  caufes. 
Thefe  make  their  obfervations  to  be  rejected 
as  chimerical  in  the  grofs  by  many  literati, 
who  are  not  near  fo  nice  and  circumfpedt  as 
they  ought  to  be  in  diftinguifhing  what  this^ 
fort  of  people  may  be  very  competent  judges 
©f,  and  what  not. 

The  grand  ftaple  commodity  of  the  Weft- 
Indies  is  fugar ;  this  commodity  was  not  at  all 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  though  it 
was  made  in  China  in  very  early  times,  from 
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whence  we  had  the  firft  knowledge  of  it  j  but 
the  Portuguefe  were  the  firft  who  cultivated  it 
in  America,  and  brought  it  into  requeft  as  one 
of  the  materials  of  a  very  univerfal  luxury  in 
Europe.  It  is  not  fettled  whether  the  cane 
from  which  this  fubftance  is  extra<5ted  be  a 
native  of  America,  or  brought  thither  by  the 
Portuguefe  from  India  and  the  coaft  of  Afri- 
ca i,  but,  however  the  matter  may  be,  in  the 
beginning  they  made  the  moft,  as  they  ftill  do, 
of  the  heft  fugars  which  come  to  market  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  The  fugar  cane  grows  to 
the  height  of  between  fix  and  eight  feet,  full 
of  joirfts,  about  four  or  five  inches  afunder ; 
the  colour  of  the  body  of  the  cane  is  yellowi(h, 
and  the  top,  where  it  {hoots  into  leaves,  of  a 
vivid  green ;  the  coat  is  pretty  hard,  and  with- 
in contains  a  fpongy  fubftance  full  of  a  juice, 
the  moft  lively,  elegant,  and  leaft  cloying 
fweet  in  nature  j  and  which,  fucked  raw,  has 
proved  extremely  nutritive  and  wholfome. 

They  are  cultivated  in  this  manner.  In 
the  month  of  Auguft,  that  is,  in  the  rainy  part 
of  the  year,  after  the  ground  is  cleared  and 
well  hoed,  they  lay  a  piece  of  fix  or  {even 
joints  of  the  cane,  flat  in  a  channel  made  for 
it,  above  half  a  foot  deep;  this  they  cover  with 
the  earth,  and  fo  plant  the  whole  field  in  lines 
regularly  difpofed  and  at  proper  diftances.  In 
a  (hort  time  a  young  cane  {hoots  out  from 
every  joint  of  the  ftock  which  was  interred; 
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and  grows  in  twelve  day  to  be  a  pretty  tall 
and  vigorous  plant ;  but  it  is  not  until  after 
fixteen  months,  or  thereabouts,  that  the  canes 
nre  fit  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the  planter, 
though  they  may  remain  a  few  months  after 
without  any  confiderable  prejudice  to  him. 
The  longer  they  remain  in  the  ground  after 
they  are  come  to  maturity,  the  lefs  juice  they 
afford  J  but  this  is  fomewhat  compen fated  by 
the  fuperior  richnefs  of  the  juice.  That  no 
time  may  be  lofl,  they  generally  divide  their 
cane-grounds  into  three  parts.  One  is  of 
flanding  canes,  and  to  be  cut  that  feafon  ',  the 
fecond  is  of  new-planted  canes  j  and  the  third 
is  fallow,  ready  to  receive  a  frefh  fupply.  In 
fome  places  they  make  fecond  and  third  cut- 
tings from  the  fame  root.  The  tops  of  the 
canes,  and  the  leaves  vhich  grow  upon  the 
joints,  make  very  good  provender  for  their 
cattle,  and  the  refufe  of  the  cane  after  grind- 
ing ferves  for  fire  j  fo  that  no  part  of  this  ex- 
cellent plant  is  without  its  ufe. 

The  canes  are  cut  with  a  billet,  and  carried 
in  bundles  to  the  mill,  which  is  now  general- 
ly a  windmill  j  it  turns  three  great  cylinders 
Or  rollers  plated  with  iron  fet  perpendi'  v  bf  lyj, 
and  cogged  fo  as  to  be  all  moved  by  tKe  fv\'- 
die  roller.  Between  thefe,  the  canes  ai  e  Li  ail- 
ed to  pieces,  and  the  juice  runs  through  an 
hole  into  a  vat  which  is  placed  under  the 
r..^ers  to  receive  it;  from  hence  it  is  carried 
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through  a  pipe  into  a  great  refervoir,  in  which 
however,  for  fear  of  turnnig  four,  it  is  not  fuf- 
fered  to  reft  long  j  but  is  conveyed  out  of  that 
by  other  pipes  into  the  boiling-houfe,  where 
it  is  received  by  a  large  cauldron  :  here  it  re- 
main:?, until  the  fcum,  which  conftantly  arifes 
dci!  n jr  the  boiling,  is  all  taken  off;  from  this, 
it  le  paiied  fucceflively  into  five  or  fix  more 
b  ;i(Crs,  gradually  diminifhing  in  their  fize, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  In  the  laft 
of  thefe  it  becomes  of  a  very  thick  clammy 
confiftence  j  but  mere  boiling  is  incapable  of 
carrying  it  further  :  to  advance  the  operation, 
they  pour  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  lime-water; 
the  immediate  effedl  of  this  alien  mixture  is, 
to  raife  up  the  liquor  in  a  very  vehement  fer- 
mentation ;  but,  to  prevent  it  from  running 
over,  a  bit  of  butter  no  larger  than  a  nut  is 
thrown  in,  upon  which  the  fury  of  the  fer- 
mentation immediately  fubfides ;  a  veflel  of 
two  or  three  hundred  gallons  requires  no 
greater  force  to  quiet  it.  It  is  now  taken  out 
and  placed  in  a  cooler,  where  it  dries,  granu- 
lates, and  becomes  fit  to  be  put  into  the  pots, 
which  is  the  laft  part  of  the  operation. 

The  pots  are  conical,  or  of  a  fugar-loaf 
falbion,  open  at  the  point,  which  muft  be 
confidered  as  their  bottom  j  here  a  ftrainer  is 
put  acrofs.  In  thefe  pots  the  fugar  purges 
itfelf  of  its  remaining  impurity  ;  the  molaSes 
or  treacly  part  difcntangles  itfelf  from  the  reft; 
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precipitates  and  runs  out  of  the  aperture  at  ttid 
bottom ;  it  is  now  in  the  condition  called  muf- 
cavado  fugar,  of  a  yellowifh  brown  colour^ 
and  thus  it  is  generally  put  into  the  hog{head 
and  {hipped  on. 

But  when  they  have  a  mind  to  refine  it  yet 
further,  and  leave  no  remains  at  all  of  the 
molaffes,  they  cover  the  pots  I  have  juft  men- 
tioned with  a  fort  of  white  clay,  like  that  ufed 
for  tobacco  pipes,  diluted  with  waters  this 
penetrates  the  lugar,  unites  with  the  molaffes, 
and  with  them  runs  off,  leaving  the  fugar  of 
a  whitifh  colour,  but  whiteft  at  top.  This  is 
called  clayed  fugar;  the  operation  is  fometiines 
repeated  once  or  twice  more,  and  the  fugar 
every  time  diminifliing  in  quantity  gains  con* 
fiderably  in  value ;  but  ftill  is  called  clayed 
fugar.  Further  than  this  they  do  not  go  in 
the  plantations,  becaufe  an  heavy  duty  of  fix- 
teen  (hillings  per  hundred  weight  is  laid  upon 
ail  fugars  refined  there  ;  it  is  therefore  not  to 
my  purpofe  to  carry  the  account  any  further. 

Of  the  molafles,  rum  is  made,  in  a  manner 
that  needs  no  defcription,  fincc  it  diflTers  in  no- 
thing from  thfj  manner  of  diftilling  any  othef 
fpirit.  From  the  fcummings  of  the  fugar,  a 
meaner  fpirit  is  procured.  Rum  finds  its  mar- 
ket in  North  America  (where  it  is  confume4 
by  the  Englilh  inhabitants,  or  employed  in 
the  Indian  trade,  or  diflributcd  from  thence 
to  the  fiihery  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  Afri- 
^  can 
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can  commerce ;)  befides  what  comes  to  Eng« 
land  and  Ireland.  However,  a  very  great 
quantity  of  molafles  is  taken  off  raw  and  car* 
ried  to  New  England  to  be  diftilled  there. 

They  compute  that,  when  things  are  well 
managed,  the  rum  and  molafTes  pay  the  char* 
ges  of  the  plantation,  and  the  fugars  are 
clear  gain.  However,  by  the  particulars  we 
have  feen,  and  by  others  which  we  may  eafily 
imagine,  the  expences  of  a  plantation  in  the 
Weft-Indies  are  very  great,  and  the  profits  at 
the  firft  view  precarious  ',  for  the  chargeable 
articles  of  the  windmill,  the  boiling,  cooling, 
and  diftilling  houfes,  and  the  buying  and  fub- 
fifting  a  fui table  number  of  flaves  and  cattle, 
will  not  fufFer  any  man  to  begin  a  fugar  plan- 
tation of  any  confequence,  not  to  mention  the 
purchale  of  the  land,  which  is  very  high,  un- 
der a  capital  of  at  lead  five  thoufand  pounds. 
Neither  is  the  life  of  a  planter  a  life  of  idle- 
nefs  and  luxury ;  at  all  times  he  muft  keep  a 
watchful  eye  upon  his  overfeers,  and  even 
overfee  himfclf  occafionally.  But  at  the  boil- 
ing fcafon,  if  he  is  properly  attentive  to  his 
affairs,  no  way  of  life  can  be  more  laborious, 
and  more  dangerous  to  the  health  j  from  a 
conftant  attendance  day  and  night  in  the  ex- 
treme united  heats  of  the  climate  and  fo  many 
fierce  furnaces;  add  to  this,  the  lofles  by  hurri- 
canes, earthquakes,  and  bad  fcafons  j  and  then 
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confider,  when  the  fugars  are  in  the  cafk,  that 
he  quits  the  hazard  of  a  planter,  to  engage  in 
the  hazards  of  a  merchant,  and  (hips  his  pro-? 
duce  at  his  own  rifk.  The  fum  of  all  might 
hiake  one  believe,  that  it  could  never  anfwer 
to  engage  in  this  bufinfefs  j  but,  notwjthftand^ 
ing  all  this,  there  are  no  parts  of  the  world^ 
in  which  great  eftatcs  are  made  in  fo  fhort  a 
time  as  in  the  Weft-Indies.  The  produce  of 
a  few  good  feafons  will  provide  againft  the  ill 
efFedls  of  the  worft ;  as  the  planter  is  fure  of  a 
fpeedy  and  profitable  market  for  his  produce, 
which  has  a  readier  fale  than  perhaps  any 
other  commodity  in  the  world. 

Large  plantations  are  generally  under  the 
care  of  a  manager  or  chief  overf^er,  who  has 
commonly  a  falary  of  an  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  with  overfeers  under  him  in 
proportion  tb  the  greatnefs  of  the  plantation, 
one  to  about  thirty  negroes,  and  at  the  rate  of 
about  forty  pounds.  Such  plantations  too  have 
a  furgeon  at  a  fixed  falary  employed  to  take 
care  of  the  negroes  which  belong  to  it.  But 
the  courfe  which  is  the  leaft  troublefome  to 
the  owner  of  the  eftate  is,  to  let  the  land,  with 
all  the  works  and  the  ftock  of  cattle  and  flaves, 
to  a  tenant,  who  gives  fecurity for  the  payment 
of  the  rent  and  the  keeping  up  repairs  and 
the  ftock.  The  eftate  is  generally  eftimated 
to  fuch  a  tenant  at  half  the  neat  produce  of  the 
4  bcft 
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{seft  years.  Such  tenants,  if  induftrious  and 
frugal  men,  foon  make  gpod  eAates  for  them<» 
felves. 

The  negroes  in  the  plantations  are  fubfiile4 
at  a  very  eafy  rate.  This  is  generally  by  allot- 
ijig  to  each  family  of  them  a  fmall  portion  of 
land,  and  allowing  them  two.  days  in  the  we?k, 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  cultivate  it ;  fome  arc 
fubfifled  in  this  manner,  but  others  find  their 
negroes  themfelves  with  a  certain  portion  of 
Guinea  or  Indian  corn,  and  to  fome  a  fait  her-r 
ring,  or  a  fmall  quantity  of  bacon  or  fait  pork 
a  day.  All  the  reft  of  the  charge  confifts  in 
a  cap^  a  fhirt,  a  pair  of  bre^ches^  ftockings  and 
iho^s ;  the  whole  not  exceeding  forty  (hillings 

9.  year.  .■■,..  </  :f^  •..;.•* 

Tp  particularize  the  commodities  proper 
for  the  Weft-Ipdia  market,  would  be  tp 
enumerate  ^11  the  necefTaries,  conveniencies, 
and  luxurjie^  of  life ;  for  they  have  nothing 
of  their  own  but  the  commodities  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned.  Traders  there  make  a  very 
large  profit  upon  all  they  fell ;  and  all  kind  of 
handicraftsmen,  efpecially  carpenters,  brick- 
layers, and  brafiers,  get  very  great  encourage- 
fnept. 
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0bfirvati9ns  on  the  fettlement  of  the  Wefl" 
.  Indies,  Advantages  there  for  tempers  pre^ 
*  judicial  at  home.  Bad  tempers  not  always 
noxious  in  every  fenje. 
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THE  difpofition  to  induftry  has  a  varie* 
ty  of  charadlers,  and  is  by  no  means 
cpnftantly  of  the  fame  colour.  Some  acqui- 
cf0c  in  a  moderate  labour  through  the  whol^ 
of  their  lives,  attended  with  no  rifk  cithej:  to 
their  pcrfons  or  their  gains  j  fuch  fort  of  peo-» 
J)Jc,  who  form  the  beft  citizens  in  general, 
are  fit  to  ftay  at  home.  Others,  full  as  remoto 
from  an  indolent  difpofition,  are  of  quite  a 
different  charadter.  Thefc  are  fiery,  reftlefa 
tempers,  willing  to  undertake  the  fevercft 
labour,  provided  it  promifes  but  a  ihort  con- 
tinuance, who  love  rifle  and  hazard,  whofe 
ichemes  are  always  vaft,  and  who  put  no 
medium  between  being  great  and  being  un- 
done. Charafters  of  this  fort,  cfpecially  when 
they  happen  in  low  and  middling  life,  are 
often  dangerous  members  in  a  regular  and  fet-» 
tied  community.  But  the  Welt-Indies  open 
a  fair  and  ample  field  to  encourage  perfons  of 
fuch  a  difpofition ;  and  it  may  be  reckoned 
one  very  great  benefit  of  our  pofifeflions  in  that 
part  of  the  worldj,  that,  bcfides  the  vad  quan- 
tities 
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titles  of  our  fabrics  which  they  confume,  our 
ieamen  that  they  employ,  and  our  revenues 
that  they  fupport,  they  are  a  vent  to  carry 
oiF  fuch   fpirits,    whom    they   keep   occu- 
pied greatly  to  the  public  benefit.    Our  domi-r 
Hions  are  fo  circumftanced,  and  afford  fuch  ^ 
variety,  that  all  difpofitions  tobulinefs,of  what 
kind  foever,  may  have  exercife  without  pref- 
fing  upon  one  another.     It  is  befides  a  great 
happinefs,  that  unfortunate  men,  whom  un- 
avoidable  accidents,  the  frowns  of  the  world, 
or  the  cruelty  of  creditors,  would  have  render- 
ed miferable  to  themfelves,  and  ufelefs  to  the 
public,  may  find  a  fort  of  afylum,  where  at 
laft  they  often  fucceed  fo  well,  as  to  have  rea- 
fon  to  blefs  thofe  accidents,  which  drove  them 
from  their  country  poor,  deferted,  and  defpifcdj^ 
to  return  them  to  it  in  opulence  and  cre- 
dit.    Of  fuch  a  change  every  one  can  produce 
many  inftances  of  his  own  knowledge ;    as 
whoever  looks  about  him  cannot  fail  to  fee  a 
great  number  of  perfons,  who,  having  taken 
wrong  fteps  in  the  beginning  of  their  lives, 
have  eftablifhed  fuch  a  character  of  weaknefs 
and  imprudence,  as  prevents  them  ever  after 
from  being  trufted  or  employed,   wherever 
they  are  at  all  known,  although  their  charac- 
ters (hould  be  altogether  changed,  and  the 
paflions  quite  fubfided  which  gave  occafioa 
to  their  errors.     Such  perfons  become,  firft. 
Indigent)  then  defperate,  and  at  lad  abandon- 
ed; 
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cd  J  but  when  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
going  where  this  prejudice  does  not  operate 
agaii^ft  them^.  they  fet  up  as  new  men.  With 
the  advantage  .of  an  experience  acquired  by 
their  mjft^kes,  they  are  free  frpin  the  ill  repu- 
tation wtijch  attended  them  ;  and  they  prove 
of  vaft  fejrvice  to  their  country,  to  which  they 
could  be  of  no  advantage  whilft  they  remain- 
ed in  it.  There  are  perfons  too,  far  more 
blameable  than  either  of  the  former  forts,  who, 
hsiving  erred  without  proper  caution  in  points^ 
©f  morality,  are  defervedly  regarded  with 
diftruft  and  abhorrence,  though  they  may  bci 
9t  bottom  far  from  being  utterly  abandoned  \ 
and  are  ftill,  excepting  their  charadter,  the 
^ufF  proper  for  making  very  good  men  pf  ^^ 
world.  ; ,. 

Thcfe  are  the  feveral  forts  of  people,  whoj 
with  very  few  exceptions,  have  fettled  the, 
Weft-Indies,  and  North-America  in  a  good 
igieafure.  And  thus  have  we  drawn  froni  the 
faflinefs  of  hot  and  vifionary  men  ;  the  im- 
prudence of  youth ;  the  corruption  of  bad 
morals ;  aqd  even  from  the  wretchedncfs  and 
mifery  of  perfons  deftitute  and  undone  j  the 
great  fourcc  of  our  wealth,  our  ftrerigth,  and 
pur  power.  And,  though  this  was  neither  the 
cife«ft  of  our  wifdom,  nor  the  confequence  of 
our  forefight  j  yet,  having  happened,  it  may 
tend  to  give  us  more  wifdom  ajid  a  better 
fordight ;  for  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a  ftand^ 
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jng  monitor  to  us,  how  much  we  ought  to 
cherifh  the  colonies  we  ^have  already  eftab- 
lifhed,  by  every  encouragement  in  our  power, 
and  by  ev:',ry  reaforwble  indulgence ;  and  it 
will  be  an  additional  fpur  to  make  us  adlive  ia 
the  acquifition  of  new  ones ;  lince  experi*^ 
cnce  has  taught  us,  that,  as  there  is  no  foil  or 
climate  which  will  not  (hew  itfelf  grateful 
to  culture,  fo  there  is  no  difpofition,  no 
charader  in  mankind,  which  may  not  be 
turned  with  dextrous  management  to  the 
public  advantage.  Thofe  rulers,  who  make 
complaints  of  the  temper  of  their  people 
in  almoft  any  refpedt,  ought  rather  to  lament 
their  own  want  of  genius,  which  blinds  them 
to  the  ufe  of  an  inftrument  purpofely  put  into 
their  hands  by  Providence,  for  effeding  perhaps 
the  greateft  things.  There  are  humours  in 
the  body,  which,  contained,  may  be  noxious  to 
it,  yet  which,  fent  abroad,  are  the  proper  ma- 
terials for  generating  new  bodies.  Provi- 
dence, and  a  great  minifter  who  (hould  imi- 
tate Providence,  often  gain  their  ends  by 
means  that  feem  moft  contrary  to  them ;  for 
earthquakes  and  hurricanes,  and  floods,  are 
as  neceifary  to  the  well-being  of  things,  as 
calm  and  fun-fliine ;  life  and  beauty  are  drawn 
from  death  and  corruption  j  and  the  moft  effi- 
cacious medicines  are  often  found  united  with 
the  moft  deadly  poifons.  This,  as  it  is  well 
known,  is  the  order  of  nature ;  and  perhaps 

it 
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it  might  not  unwifely  be  coniidered  as  su} 
example  for  govcroment^ 

<  I  ■ 

)v  CHAP.    VL. 

Obfervations  on  taxing  the  colonies.  On  an 
.  expenfive  ejlablijbment  there*  Obje&ions  an-* 
;  Jwered, 

THOUGH  we  have  drawn  fuch  great 
advantages  from  our  poffeffions  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  are,  even  in  our  prefent  way 
of  ading,  likely  to  continue  to  draw  ftill 
more ;  and  though  we  have  not  wholly  neg-* 
ledted  the  culture  of  that  ufeful  province ;  yet 
fome  will  think  there  are  fome  things  yet  left 
undone,  fome  things  in  which  our  neighbours 
have  fet  us  a  laudable  example,  and  fome 
others  which  the  inconveniencies  we  have  felt 
from  the  want  of  them  demonftrate  to  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  ourfelves.  But  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pofe  to  handle  this  fubjedt  in  its  full  extent, 
iince  it  is  the  wifdom  and  power  of  the  legif- 
lature,  and  not  the  unauthorifed  (peculations 
of  a  private  man,  which  can  eiFedt  any  thing 
ufeful  in  this  way.  A  Weft-Indian,  who  is 
naturally  warm  in  his  temper,  and  not  too  fer- 
vilely  obedient  to  the  rules  of  the  bienfeance, 
might  find  fome  faults  in  our  proceedings  here, 
and  would  perhaps  reafon  in  a-  manner  not 
unlike  the  following. 

"  One 
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**  One  would  think,  from  fonae  inftances, 
that,  at  the  diAance  we  are  placed  from  the 
feat  of  authority,  we  were  too  remote  to  enjoy 
its  protection,  but  not  to  feel  its  weight,  la- 
numerable  are  the  grievances  which  have  op- 
preiTed  us  from  our  infancy,  and  which  contri- 
bute to  bring  on  us  a  premature  old  age.  Not 
one  of  the  leaft  pvils  under  which  our  planta- 
tions in  the  Weft-Indies  groan,  is  the  fupport 
of  an  expenlive  civil  eftablifhment,  fuited  ra- 
ther to  an  eftablifhed  and  independent  country 
in  the  plenitude  of  wealth  and  power,  than 
to  newly  fettled  colonies,  to  which  nobody 
thinks  himfelf  to  belong  as  to  his  country,  and 
which  ftruggle  with  a  total  want  of  almoft  all 
the  neceffaries  and  conveniences  of  life.  The 
building  and  maintaining  of  the  public  works 
and  fortifications,  is  a  weight  to  which  we  are 
totally  unequal,  and  the  laying  of  which  upon 
our  fhoulders  is  diredtly  contrary  to  the  very 
purpofe  for  which  you  cultivate  the  colonies  % 
for,  though  the  produce  of  thefe  colonies  is  in 
general  to  be  confidered  as  a  luxury,  yet  is  it  of 
the  grcateft  value  to  you  j  firft,  as  it  fupplics 
you  with  things,  which,  if  not  from  us,  yon 
muft  certainly  take  from  foreign  nations. 
Even  in  this  view  the  colonies  are  extremely 
ufeful.  But  there  is  another,  and  a  much  more 
advantageous  light  in  which  you  may  view 
them  j  you  may  copfider  them  as  they  fupply 
you  with  a  commodity  which  you  export  to 

other 
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other  countries,  and  which  helps  to  bring  thdf 
balance  of  trade  in  your  favour. 

The  whdie  fecret  of  managing  a  foreign 
tnarket  is  contained  in  two  words,  to  have  the 
commodityof  a  good  kind,  and  to  fell  it  cheap; 
and  the  whole  domeftic  policy  of  trade  con- 
fifts  in  contriving  :o  anfwer  thefe  tv/o  ends, 
and  principally  the  latter.  Now,  by  what  ma- 
gic can  we  effedt  to  fell  as  cheap  as  the  French 
at  any  foreign  market,  when  our  planters  pay 
four  and  a  half  per  cent,  duty  upon  all  the  fi- 
gars,  which  they  {hip  off  in  America,  and  thi:^ 
after  having  had  the  fame  commodity  in  effeft 
heavily  taxed  before  by  the  poll  on  the  negroes 
which  work  it,  and  by  other  impofitions,  which 
the  planters  endure  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  government  ?  when  theFrench  plan- 
ters pay  a  very  infignificant  poll-",  x  at  worft, 
and  not  one  per  cent,  duty  upon  all  the  fugars 
he  exports ;  when  he  buys  his  negroes  at  an 
eaiier  rate  than  we  can  do ;  when  he  is  more 
favoured  upon  every  occaiion,  and  is  befides  of 
a  temper  more  induftrious  and  frugal,  than  is 
found  in  our  people.  Befides  this,  upon  fud- 
den  emergencies,  we  run  very  much  in  debt ; 
the  ifland  of  Barbadoes  at  one  ftroke  expended 
thirty  thoufand  pounds  upon  a  fortification,  to 
fay  nothing  of  what  this  and  what  otheriflands 
have  done  in  the  fame  way  and  upon  fimilar 
occafions  ?  We  are  in  reality  only  your  fadors; 
you  in  England  ought  to  confider  yourfelves 

as 
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t%  the  merchants,  who  (hould  be  at  the  whole 
expence,  and  fhould  willingly  abide  by  what- 
foever  lofs  accrues ;  fince  the  profits  are  all 
your  own,  and  fince  in  the  end,  by  the  courfe 
of  trade,  the  lofs  too,  let  you  take  what  (hift- 
ing  meafures  you  pleafe  to  avoid  it,  and  to 
cheat  yourfelves  with  appearances.  It  is  rea- 
fonable  that  you  fhould  lay  what  duty  you 
pleafe  upon  what  is  confumed  amongft  your- 
felves, becaufe  you  govern  that  market  as  you 
pleafe  ;  but  what  ypu  charge,  or  fufFer  to  be 
charged,  on  the  illands,  is  only  the  price  of 
your  own  goods  inhanced  fo  much  at  the  fo- 
reign market;  there  you  have  no  exclufive 
privilege,  and  there  you  are  fure  to  fuffer.  If 
that  duty  which  is  laid  in  England  upon  the 
produce  of  our  iflands,  or  even  half  of  it,  were 
expended,  as  in  reafon  it  ought,  for  the  fup- 
port  of  our  eftablifhment,  we  might  well  be 
freed  from  the  heavy  burdens  which  we 
bear,  and  confequently  might  be  fomewhat 
upon  a  par  with  our  neighbours.  In  our  pre- 
fent  condition,  we  not  only  pay  very  ample  fa- 
laries  to  our  governors,  but  they  are  beiides 
fuffered  to  make  the  moft  they  can,  by  ma- 
nagement, of  our  weaknefs,  to  cheat  us  into 
voluntary  gratuities,  which  we  have  given  of- 
ten without  a  due  confideration  of  our  circum- 
ftances.  This  cuftom  prompts  our  governors 
to  ufe  a  thoufand  arts,  equally  unbecoming 
their  charadter  and  prejudicial  to  the  provinces 
Vol..  II.  I  .  they 
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they  govern.  It  is  this  which  induces  thein 
to  foment  thofe  divifions  which  tear  us  to 
pieces ;  and  which  prevent  us  from  attending 
ferioufly  and  entirely  to  what  will  beft  advance 
the  profperity  of  our  fettlements.  ,rrio 

^  It  were  a  tedious  and  difagreeable  tafk,  to 
run  through  all  the  mifchiefs,  of  which  that; 
one  error  of  fending  a  governor  to  make  the 
moft  he  can  of  us  is  the  fruitful  fource.  The 
governor,  I  allow,  ought  to  have  every  where 
a  certain,  reafonable,  and  ev€n  a  genteel  fala- 
ry;  but  then,  when  he  has  this,  he  ought 
pot  to  be  in  a  condition  to  hopei  for  any  thing 
further,  and  ought  to  coniider  nothing  but 
how  he  may  beil  perform  the  duty  of  his 
office. 

But  I  hear  It  objed:ed,  that  we  are  already 
extremely  chargeable  to  England,  who  fends 
her  troops  to  protect  us,  and  her  fleets  to 
cover  our  trade,  at  a  very  great  expence,  for 
which  we  ought  to  be  contented,  and  evea 
thankful ;  and  that  it  is  unreafonable  to  ex- 
ped:  Ihe  fhould  bear  every  part  of  our  burden, 
loaded  as  flie  is  with  the  weight  of  a  vaft 
national  debt,  and  a  moft  expeniive  eftablilh- 
ment  of  her  own.  But  to  this  my  anfwer  ia 
fhort,  plain,  and  practical.  The  French  do 
all  this.  They  fend  armies  and  fleets  to  protedt 
their  colonies  as  well  as  you ;  but  they  fup- 
port  theeftablifhment  in  their  own  plantation*- 
notwithftanding  i  and  they  are  far  from  fup- 
4  pofing 
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pofing  this  an  infupportpble  burden.  They 
know  that  a  little  judicious  expence  is  often 
the  beft  OEConomy  in  the  world,  and  tha*  ia 
this  cafe,  it  is  only  {paring  th.ir  own  fubjcds 
in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  Itvyin';  the  money 
laid  out  for  their  ufe  upon  the  foreign  confu« 
mer.  What  they  do,  I  fee  no  impoflibility  of 
our  doing.  They  learned  many  of  their  max- 
ims of  trade,  as  well  as  many  of  the  fabric^ 
which  fupply  it,  from  us ;  I  wifh  we  would 
learn  from  them  in  our  turn.  We  have,  in- 
deed, fofne  years  ago  eafed  the  trade,  by  per- 
mitting (hips  from  the  iflands  to  carry  our 
produce  out  diredtly  to  foreign  markets ;  but 
ilill  it  is  io  clogged,  that  we  do  not  feel  aU 
the  benefit  which  we  might  expert  from  a 
more  general  and  better  regulated  liberty. 

Not  to  carry  our  enquiries  further,  fee  what 
you  have  gained  by  prohibiting  us  to  land  our 
fugars  dire(5tly  in  Ireland,  before  they  are  firft 
entered  in  an  Englifta  port.  What  was  the 
confequence  ?  why  your  fugars  grew  dear  by 
this  loading  and  unloading,  and  pafling  back- 
ward and  forward.  The  Portuguefe  offered 
fugars  of  at  leaft  equal  goodnefs,  and  at  a 
much  more  moderate  price.  The  merchants 
in  Ireland  would  not  refufe  fo  good  an  offer 
out  of  a  compliment  to  you,  who  in  this  in^- 
Aance  paid  them  no  compliment  at  all ;  and 
you  cannot,  for  very  good  reafons,  difputevvith 
the  Portuguefe  ;^bout  it.  If  this  has  happen-? 
-  Iz  €d 
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ed  at  home,  the  confequence  muft  be  ii^'fi* 
nitely  worfe  abroad.  But  it  is  faid  that  our 
failures  abroad  are  only  owing  to  this ;  that 
we  have  not  ground  enougn  conveniently 
fituated  to  produce  more  fugars  than  fatisfies 
the  home  demand.  But  this  is  far  enough 
from  the  cafe.  There  is  in  feveral  of"  the 
iflands,  but  there  is  in  Jamaica  in  particular, 
a  great  quantity  of  good  land,  and  well  enough 
fituated  too,  if  means  were  taken  to  bring  it 
into  culture,  and  a  choice  of  markets  to  ani- 
mate the  planter  in  the  cultivation  ;  who  cer- 
tainly deferves  every  fort  of  encouragement,  as 
he  afks  for  frothing  but  to  be  put  into  fuch  a 
condition,  as  may  enable  him  to  be  of  more 
fervice  to  his  mother-country."  .    ''     '"''  ''''-^ 
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State  of  the  negroes  in  the  Weft- Indies.  Danger 
'  from  them.  Methods  propofed  for  remedying 
%    thefe  abufes.     'The  neccfjity  of  increafmg  the 

-    whites,     Ufe  of  this  regulation  in  trade, 

\  '  ...... 

IN  the  foregoing  manner  the  Weft-Indian 
would  ftate  fome  part  of  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  his  grievances  i  and  thofe  I  be- 
^ieve  he  would  be  earneft  enough  to  have 
remedied.  But  there  are  other  regulations, 
which  a  perlbn  not  concerned  in  their  aftiiirs 
might  think  very  proper  too,  but  which  the 
Lj  Weft. 
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Weft-Indian  would  enter  in  with  a  much 
greater  degree  of  phlegm.  ..  ,4;^,,  ,.  •,  ,  ..  ^ 
..  There  are  now  allowed  to  be  In  our  Weft- 
Indies,  at  leaft,  two  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
fand  negroe  ilaves ;  and  it  is  allowed  too  that, 
upon  the  higheft  calculation,  the  whites  there, 
in  all,  do  not  amount  to  ninety  thoufand  fouls. 
This  difproportion  fhews  fo  clearly  at  the 
iirft-  glance  how  much  the  colonies  are  endan- 
gered, both  from  within  and  without  j  how 
much  expofed  to  the  aflaults  of  a  foreign  ene- 
my, and  to  the  infurredlion  of  their  own 
flaves  (which  latter  circurrtftance  in  all  our 
iflands  keeps  the  people  in  perpetual  appre- 
henfions,)  that  it  may  be  a  juft  caufe  of  fur- 
prize,  that  no  meafures  whatfoevcr  are  taken 
to  corredl  this  dangerous  irregularity. 

This  difproportion  between  the  freemen 
and  negroes  grows  more  vifible  every  day. 
That  enterprifmg  fpirit,  which  the  novelty  of 
the  objedt  and  various  concurrent  caufes  had 
produced  in  the  laft  century,  has  decayed  very 
much.  We  have  as  many  men  indigent  and 
unemployed  at  home  as  we  had  then  i  but  they 
have  not  the  fame  fpirit  and  adivity  tliey  had 
at  that  time.  The  difpofition  of  the  people 
in  the  Weft-Indies  concurs  with  that  of  our 
people  at  home,  to  increafe  and  perpetuate 
the  evil  of  which  I  complain  j  for  they  chufc 
to  do  every  thing  by  negroes,  which  can  pofii- 
I?ly  be  done  by  them  j  and  though  they  have 
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laws  and  ordinances  to  oblige  them  t6  k6tp  i 
certain  number  of  white  fervants  in  fomc  pro- 
portion to  their  blacks,  in  moft  places  thefe 
laws  are  but  a  dead  letter.  They  find  it  mord 
cafy  to  pay  the  penalty,  when  feldom  it  is  ex-* 
a(fted,  than  to  comply  with  the  law.  Their 
avarice  in  thefe  particulars  makes  them  blind 
to  the  hazards  to  which  they  expofe  the  fum 
total  of  their  affairs.  This  difpofition  in  the 
planters  is  now'almofl  grown  inveterate,  and 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  remedy  will  proba-* 
bly  never  be  adminiflered  by  themfelves ;  and 
if  this  difpofition  continues,  in  a  little  time 
(which  is  indeed  nearly  the  cafe  already)  all 
the  Englifh  in  our  colonies  there  will  confifl  of 
little  more  than  a  few  planters  and  merchants  j 
and  the  red  will  be  a  defpicable,  though  a 
dangerous,  bccaufe  a  numerous  and  difaffedted, 
herd  of  African  flaves. 

Indubitably  the  fecurity,  as  well  as  the  fo-» 
lid  wealth  of  every  nation,  confifts  principally 
in  the  number  of  low  and  middling  men  of  a 
free  condition,  and  that  beautiful  gradation 
from  the  highcfl  to  the  lowefl,  where  the 
tranfitions  all  the  way  are  almofl  impercepti- 
ble. To  produce  this  ought  to  be  the  aim  and 
mark  of  every  well-regulated  commonwealth, 
and  none  has  ever  flouriflied  upon  other 
principles.  But  when  we  confider  the  colony 
out  of  that  independent  light,  and  as  it  is 
related  to  Great  i3ritain,  it  is  clear  that  this 
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negleit  is  of  great  detriment  to  the  mother 
country  j  becaufe  it  is  certain,  that  the  con- 
fumption  of  our  commodities  there  would  be 
in  a  great  meafure  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  white  men ;  and  there  is  nobody  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  plantations,  who  will  not 
readily  allow,  that,  when  I  fay  one  white  man 
takes  ofF^s  much  of  our  manufadlures  as  three 
negroes,  I  eftimate  his  value  to  us  at  a  very 
low  rate. 

But  the  neceffity  of  having  there  a  proper 
number  of  whites  is  not  only  ftrongly  en- 
forced by  the  confideration  of  the  great  gain 
which  would  from  thence  accrue  to  us,  but 
from  the  vaft  favings  which  fuch  an  arrange- 
ment would  product.  The  militia  of  the 
Weft-Indies  is  exceedingly  well  trained,  fo 
as  to  be  in  difcipline  not  very  much  inferior, 
but  in  courage  and  fpirit  beyond,  moft  regu- 
lar troops  J  and  they  really  want  nothing  but 
fufficient  numbers  to  be  able  fully  to  defend 
thcmfelves,  and  occafionally  to  annoy  the 
enemy ;  for  both  which  purpofes  they  are 
infinitely  more  fit,  by  being  hcibituated  to  the 
climate,  than  raw  troops,  which  in  this  part 
of  the  world  can  never  meet  the  enemy  in 
the  field  with  much  more  than  half  their 
complement.  A  lefs  number  of  troops  would 
do  there  in  all  timcir,  if  this  point  was  well 
ftudied;  and  1  may  venture  to  fay,  that  the 
tranlporting  and  comftutably  providing  for  a 
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proper  number  of  men  efFedually  to  fecuro 
oar  colonies,  and  even  to  make  any  attempt 
upon  them  defperate,  would  not  have  coft 
the  government  one  third  part  of  the  money, 
which  for  thefe  twenty  years  paft  has  been 
expended  in  the  tranfporting  and  maintaining 
of  troops  there,  who  die  and  wafte  away 
without  any  benefit  to  themfelves  or  their 
country ;  whereas  thefe  fettlers,  who  would 
fo  efFedlually  intimidate  a  foreign  enemy,  and 
take  away  all  hope  of  liberty  from  the  ne- 
groes, would  all  the  while  be  enriching  their 
mother  country,  and  paying  alargeintereftfor 
the  fums  fhe  pxpended  in  their  eftablifhment. 
I  am  confcious  that  many  objeftions  will 
be  made  againft  the  very  propofal,  and  that 
many  more  would  be  ftarted  againft  any  ef- 
fectual fcheme  for  increafing  the  number  of 
white  fervants  in  the  Weft-Indies.  They  are 
reprefented,  as  of  very  little  ufe,  diforderly, 
idle,  drunken,  and  fitter  to  pervert  thenegroes, 
than  to  be  any  afiiftance  to  them  in  their  bufi- 
nefs.  This  I  believe  to  be  in  general  true; 
but  this  is  nofortof  objedlion  to  having  them  j 
though  it  is  an  excellent  argument  for  putting 
them,  their  mafters,  and  the  whole  colony, 
under  a  better  regulation.  If  we  labour  under 
great  inconveniencies  from  thewantof  a  police 
at  home,  this  want  is  infinitely  more  vifible 
in  the  Weil-Indies,  where,  for  the  moft  part, 
tji^y  all  live  without  the  leall  Icnfc  of  reli<jion. 
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in  a  ftate  of  vice  and  debauchery,  which  is 
really  deplorable,  to  confider  them  as  men  and 
chriftians,  and  of  a  very  bad  afpedt  in  a  poli- 
tical light.  If  therefore  it  fliould  be  thought 
convenient  by  the  wifdom  of  our  government, 
at  any  time  to  enter  into  a  fcheme  for  peopling 
thefe  countries  fully  and  properly,  it  will  be 
equally  convenient  at  the  fame  time  to  take 
fuch  ftrid  meafures  as  maypreferve  them  from 
vice  and  idlenefs ;  a  thing  far  enough  from  be- 
ing impradticable.  Whenever  fuch  regulations 
fliall  take  place,  they  will  in  a  good  meafure 
anfwer  another  end  too,  the  preferving  the 
health  and  lives  of  the  people ;  a  point,  which 
in  all  places  every  wife  government  will  have 
very  much  at  heart  j  but  which  is,  above  all, 
neceflary  in  a  colony,  where  the  people  are  an 
ineftimable  treafure,  and  where  the  climate 
itfelf  is  fufficiently  fatal. 

Thefe  obfervations  principally  regard  Ja- 
maica, the  largeft  and  bell  of  our  iflands, 
where  there  are  prodigious  tradls  of  unculti- 
vated land.  As  the  rivers  there  are  not  navi- 
gable, and  as  fugar  is  a  bulky  commodity 
which  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  a  very  long 
land  carriage,  the  coafts,  or  only  the  land  very 
near  the  coafts,  can  be  turned  to  that  commo- 
dity. But,  if  poor  people  were  fufficiently 
encouraged  to  fettle  in  the  inland  parts,  ne- 
peffity  would  oblige  them  to  ralfe  cotton, 
cacao,  cplfte,  ginger,  aloes,  alHpice,  the  dying 

woods. 
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woods,  and  other  things,  which  require  no 
vaft  labour,  are  not  fo  burthenfome  in  car- 
riage, and  which  have  all  a  fufficient  demand 
at  home  to  encourage  people  who  do  not 
look  to  great  and  fudden  fortunes.  And  as 
we  bring  all  thefe,  efpecially  the  cotton, 
which  is  of  great  ufe  in  our  manufadiures, 
from  abroad,  we  might  encourage  the  railing 
more  of  it  by  fome  moderate  premium.  The 
fame  neceflity  too  would  oblige  them  to  try 
experiments  on  cochineal,  and  various  other 
things  which  we  don't  now  think  of,  and 
which  the  climate  would  not  refufe.  By 
degrees,  and  with  good  management,  they 
would  improve  in  the  culture  of  many  of 
thefe  articles  in  which  they  are  now  defedtivei 
the  careful  would  grow  tolerable  rich ;  and 
confiderable  works  of  many  valuable  commo- 
dities, as  cacao,  cochineal,  and  even  indigo, 
may  be  attempted  with  fmall  capitals.  Ex- 
cepting the  labour,  I  don't  knew  that  any 
of  thefe  require  above  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  to  begin  with.  So  that,  whilft  the 
great  flocks  and  the  lands  convenient  to 
ilavigaticn  are  employed  in  fugars,  thi^  fmall 
capitals  and  the  inland  might  be  employed 
in  the  lefs  expenfive,  though  not  lefs  ufeful, 
articles  I  have  mentioned  i  every  part  would 
flourifl),  and  agriculture  would  havo  its  Ihare 
with  the  other  improvementr. ;  fo  that  the 
great  number  might  be  fubiiftcd  ;::  lefs  cx- 
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pehce  than  the  few  are  now  maintained.  All 
this,  I  att)  confident,  could  be  efteded  for 
twenty  thoufand  pounds,  or  Lefs,  properly  laid 
out  J  and  the  illand  by  this  mesns  be  rendered 
in  a  few  years  three  times  more  beneficial  to 
us,  than  it  is  at  prefent.  By  the  negledt  of 
fome  encouragement  of  this  kind,  the  great 
ftocks,  and  the  runnir  f;  into  a  ftaple  wnich 
required  them,  have  by  degrees  devoured  the 
ifland.  It  is  the  nature  of  vaft  (locks  to  create 
a  fort  of  monopoly ;  and  it  is  the  nature  6f 
monopoly  to  aim  at  great  profits  from  a  com- 
paratively little  produce  j  but  diffufe  bufinefs, 
and  by  bringing  it  within  the  compafs  of  fe- 
veral,  you  will  make  them  fit  down  each 
with  a  fmall  profit  j  for  all  cannot  hope  £l 
fortune,  but  the  joint  produce  of  all  will  be 
very  confiderable.  Indigo  was  once  very 
greatly  produced  in  Jamaica,  and  it  enriched 
the  ifland  to  fo  great  a  degree,  that  in  the 
pari{h  of  Vere,  where  this  drug  was  cultivated, 
they  are  faid  to  have  had  no  lefs  than  three 
hundred  gentlemen's  coaches ;  a  number  I 
do  not  imagine  even  the  whole  ifland  exceeds 
at  this  day  $  and  there  is  great  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  there  were  many  more  perfons  of 
property  in  Jamaica  formerly  than  are  there 
now,  though  perhaps  they  had  not  thofe  vaft 
fortunes,  which  dazzle  us  in  luch  a  manner 
fjit  prefent, 
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Mifery  of  the  negroes.     Great  wajle  of  them. 

Methods  of  preventing  it.     Injirudlion  of  ne-^ 

■   groes  in  religion.  ,    ? 

SINCE  I  have  indulged  myfelf  fo  long  In 
a  fpeculation,  which  appears  to  ine  very 
material  to  the  welfare  of  thefe  colonies,  I 
ftiall  venture  to  fay  fomething  further  con- 
cerning another  part  of  the  inhabitants,  though 
it  may  perhaps  meet  no  warm  reception  from 
thofe  who  are  the  moft  nearly  concerned. 

The  negroes  in  our  colonies  endure  ^  fla- 
very  more  compleat,  and  attended  with  far 
worfe  circumftances,  than  what  any  people  in 
their  condition  fuffer  in  any  other  part  of  tht; 
world,  or  have  fuffered  in  any  other  period  of 
time.  Proofs  of  this  are  not  wanting.  The 
prodigious  wafte  v/hich  we  experience  in  this 
unhappy  part  of  our  fpecies,  is  a  full  and  me- 
lancholy evidence  of  this  truth.  The  ifland 
of  Barbadoes  (the  negroes  upon  which  do 
not  amount  to  eighty  thoufand)  notwith- 
Itanding  all  the  means  which  they  ufe  to 
increafe  them  by  propagation,  notwithftand- 
ing  that  the  climate  is  in  every  refpeft,  except 
that  of  being  more  v/holefome,  exadlly  refem- 
bling  the  climate  from  whence  they  come  5 
notwithllamling  all  this,  Barbadoes  lies  under 
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a  neceffity  of  an  annual  recruit  of  five  thou- 
fand  flaves  to  keep  up  the  uock  at  the  num- 
ber I  have  mentioned.  This  prodigious  fai- 
lure, which  is  at  leaft  in  the  fame  proportion 
in  all  our  iflands,  fhews  demon ftratively  that 
fome  uncommon  and  infupportable  hardfhip 
lies  upon  the  negroes  which  wears  them  down 
in  fuch  a  furprizing  manner ',  and  this,  I  ima- 
gine, is  principally  the  exceffive  labour  which 
they  undergo.  For,  ^revioufly,  I  fuppofe, 
that  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
between  the  tropics  are  capable,  even  in  their 
own  climates,  of  near  fo  much  labour,  without 
great  prejudice  to  them,  as  our  people  are  in 
ours.  But  in  our  plantations  the  blacks  work 
feverely  for  five  days,  without  any  relaxation, 
or  intermiflion,  for  the  benefit  of  the  mafter, 
and  the  other  two  days  they  arc  obliged  to 
labour  for  their  own  fubfifience  during  the 
reft  of  the  week ;  and  this,  I  imagine,  with 
the  other  circumftances  of  great  feverity 
which  deprefs  their  fpirits,  naturally  cuts  off 
great  numbers,  as  well  as  difqualifies  thofe 
who  remain  from  fupplying  this  wafte  by  na- 
tural propagation. 

The  planter  will  fay,  that,  if  he  is  to  allow 
his  negroes  more  recreation  and  to  indulge 
them  in  more  hours  of  abfence  from  their 
work,  he  can  never  reimburfehimfelf  for  the 
charge  he  has  been  at  in  the  purchafe  of  the 
ilave,  nor  make  the  profits  which  induced 
.  him 
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Iwm  to  go  to  that  expence.  But  this,  though 
it  appears,  plaufible  enough  at  firf):,  becaufo 
the  llaves  are  very  dear,  and  becaufe  they  do 
^aot  yield  above  ten  or  twelve  pounds  a  head 
l^nnually  clear  profit  by  their  labour,  is  not- 
withftanding  very  fallacious.  For  let  it  be 
fxjniidered,  that,  put  of  their  ftock  of  eighty 
thoufand  in  3arbadoes,  there  die  every  year 
live  thoufand  negroes  more  than  are  born  in 
that  ifland ',  in  effect:,  this  people  is  under  2^ 
pecefljty  of  being  entirely  renewed  every  fix- 
<^n  years ;  and  what  muft  we  think  of  th^ 
management  of'  a  people,  who  far  from  en^ 
croafmg  greatly,  as  thofe  who  have  no  lofs  by 
wars  ought  t6  do,  muft,  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of 
time  as  fixteen  years,,  without  foreign  i*ecruit§, 
Jae  entirely  confumed  to  a  man  ?  Let  us  fup-» 
pofe  that  thefe  flaves  ftand  the  Barbadians  in 
no  more  than  twenty  pounds  a  head  out  of 
the  (hip  j  whereas,  in  reality,  ^they  coft  a  great 
deal  more  \  this  makes  one  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  every  year,  and  in  fixteen  years  on« 
million  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  A  fum 
really  aftonifhing,  and  amounting  to  a  fourth 
of  the  value  of  every  thing  they  export. 
,;  Now  fuppofe,  that,  by  allowing  a  more 
moderate  labour  and  fome  other  indulgences. 
^  great  number  of  thefe  deaths  might  be  pre- 
vented (and  many  I  think  it  is  probable  would 
fo  be  prevented,)  and  that  they  could  keep  up 
within  a  thoufand  of  their  ftock  (and  why 
,..   .  they 
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they  could  not  entirely  keep  it  up  by  fuch 
means,  I  cannot  pofliblyguefs)  they  would  fave 
in  this  way  eighty  thoufand  pounds  every  year. 

But  from  thence  we  muft  deduct  the  time  in 
which  thefe  Haves  have  been  unemployed.  X 
fiippofe  that  all  reafonable  indulgences  might 
be  given  of  every  fort  for  the  difference  of 
forty  thoufand  pounds,  which  is  the  labour  of 
four  thoufand  ilaves.  This  will  be  far  from  a 
fmall  allowance,  efpecially  as  in  this  way  lefs 
time  will  be  loft  by  licknefs,  and  the  furgeon 
will  have  lefs  employment.  Then,  after  all 
dedudiions,  by  behaving  like  good  men,  good 
mafters,  and  good  chriftians,  the  inhabitants 
of  this  one  ifland  would  fave  forty  thoufand 
pounds  a  year;  which  if,  inftcad  of  being 
iaved,  it  were  loft  by  fuch  a  proceeding,  it 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  neceftary  lofs,  and 
borne  accordingly. 

This  matter,  though  not,  I  think,  before 
{hewn  in  this  fame  light,  feems  in  itfelf  ex- 
tfenjely  clear ;  but  if  it  were  yet  clearer,  there 
are  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  Weft-Indies  who 
could  not  comprehend  it ;  though  a  waggoner 
in  England  will  comprehend  very  clearly, 
that,  if  he  works  his  horfe  but  moderately, 
and  feeds  him  well,  he  will  draw  more  profit 
from  him  in  the  end,  than  if  he  never  gave 
him  an  hour's  refpite  in  the  day  from  his 
work,  and  at  night  turned  him  upon  the  com- 
'mon  for  his  fubfiftence.  I  am  far  from  con- 
....  tending 
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tending  in  favour  of  an  effeminate  indulgence 
to  thefe  people.  I  know  that  the^  are  ftub* 
born  and  intra<flable  for  the  moft  part,  and 
that  they  niuft  be  ruled  with  the  rod  of  iron. 
I  would  have  them  ruled,  but  not  crufhed 
with  it.  I  would  have  a  humanity  exercifed, 
which  is  confiftent  with  fteadinefs !  And  I 
think  it  clear  from  the  whole  courfe  of  hifto* 
xVy  that  thofe  nations  which  have  behaved 
with  the  greateft  humanity  to  their  ilaves, 
were  always  beft  ferved,  and  ran  the  lead 
hazard  from  their  rebellions  :  And  I,  am  the 
more  convinced  of  the  neceflity  of  thefe  indul- 
gences, as  flaves  certainly  cannot  go  through 
fo  much  work  as  freemen.  The  mind  goes 
a  great  way  in  every  thing  j  and  when  a  man 
knows  that  his  labour  is  for  himfelf,  and  that 
the  more  he  labours,  the  more  he  is  to  ac- 
quire, this  confcioufnefs  carries  him  through, 
and  fupports  him  beneath  fatigues,  under 
which  he  otherwife  would  have  funk.  M >•  ^*  * 
The  prejudice  this  faving  would  be  to  the 
African  trade,  is,  I  know,  an  objection  which 
to  fome  would  appear  very  plaufible.  But 
iurely,  one  cannot  hear  without  horror  of  a 
trade  which  ninft  depend  for  its  fupport  upon 
the  annual  murder  of  feveral  thoufands  of  in- 
nocent men  -,  and  indeed  nothing  could  excufc 
the  flave  trade  j*t  all,  but  the  neceflity  we  are 
under  of  pel)pling  our  colonies,  and  the  con- 
iideration  that  the  flaves  we  buy  were  in  the 
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fame  condition  in  Africa,  either  hereditary  or 
taken  in  war.  But,  in  fadl,  if  the  wafte  of 
thefe  men  fhould  become  lefs,  the  price  would 
fall ;  then,  if  a  due  order  were  taken,  the  fame 
demand  might  be  kept,  by  extending  our 
colonies,  which  is  now  produced  by  the  ha- 
vock  made  of  the  people.  This  is  the  cafe  on 
the  continent,  where,  though  the  flaves  in- 
creafe,  there  is  an  annual  call  for  feven  thou- 
fand  at  leaft.  " 

The  principal  time  I  would  have  referved 
for  the  indulgence  I  propofe  to  be  granted  to 
the  llaves,  is  Sunday,  or  the  Lord's  day;  a 
day  which  is  profaned  in  a  manner  altogether 
fcandalous  in  our  colonies.  On  this  day,  I 
would  have  them  regularly  attend  at  church  j 
I  would  have  them,  particularly  the  children, 
carefully  (full  as  carefully  as  any  others)  in* 
ftrudled  in  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue, 
and  efpecially  in  the  hun^ilitj, ,  fubmiffion,  and 
honefty,  which  becons.  their  condition.  The 
relt  of  the  day  might  be  devoted  to  innocent 
recreation ;  to  thefe  days  of  relaxation,  and 
with  the  fame  exercifcs,  (hould  be  added  feme 
days  in  thegrand  feflivals  of  Chriftmas,Eafter, 
and  Whitfuntide,  and,  perhaps,  four  or  hvs 
days  in  the  year  befides.  Such  methods  would 
by  degrees  habituate  their  maflers,  not  to 
think  them  a  fort  of  beafts,  and  without  fouls, 
as  fome  of  them  do  at  prefent,  who  treat  them 
accordingly  j  and  the  flaves  would  of  courfe 
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grow  more  honeft,  tradable,  and  lefs  of  eye- 
fervants ;  unlefs  the  fandtions  of  religion,  the 
precepts  of  morality,  and  all  the  habits  of  an 
early  inftitation,  be  of  no  advantage  to  man- 
kind. Indeed  I  have  before  me  an  *  author, 
if  he  may  be  fo  called,  who  treats  the  notion 
of  bringing  the  negroes  to  chriftianity  with 
contempt,  and  talks  of  it,  at  the  beft,  as  a 
thing  of  indifference.  But,  befides  that  he 
appears  to  me  a  writer  of  very  little  judg- 
ment, I  cannot  conceive  with  what  face  any 
body,  who  pretends  to  inform  the  public, 
can  fet  up  as  an  advocate  for  irreligion,  barr- 
barifm,  and  grofs  ignorance. 


ff 


'      <  C  H  A  P.     XII. 

Propofalfur  a  fort  of  enfranchtfement  of  mulat^ 
;  toes  and  negroes.  Danger  from  the  multitude 
'    of  houfe-negrocs. 

IT  is  faid,  that  the  law  of  England  is  favour- 
able to  liberty  \  and  fo  far  this  obfervation 
is  juft,  that,  when  we  had  men  in  a  fervile 
condition  amongft  us,  the  law  took  advantage 
even  of  neglcfts  of  the  mafters  to  enfranchife 
the  villain  j  and  fecmcd  for  that  purpofc  even 
to  fubiilize  a  little  j  becaufc  our  anceftors 
judged,  that  freemen  were  the  real  fupport  of 
the  kingdom.     What  if  in  our  colonies  we 
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fhould  go  fo  far,  as  to  find  out  fome  medium 
between  liberty  and  abfolute  flavery,  in  which 
we  might  place  all  mulattoc?,  nfter  a  certain 
limited  fervitude,  to  the  owner  of  the  mother  j 
a  >d  fuch  blacks,  who  being  born  in  the 
iliands,  their  mafters  for  their  good  fervices. 
fhould  think  proper  in  fome  degree  to  enfran- 
chife  ?  Thefe  might  have  land  alotted  them, 
or,  where  that  could  not  be  fpared,  fome  fort 
of  fixed  employment,  from  either  of  which 
they  fhould  be  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  mode- 
rate rent  to  the  public.  Whatever  they 
ihould  acquire  above  this,  to  be  the  reward  of 
their  induflry.  The  neceflity  of  paying  the 
rent  would  keep  them  from  idlenefs;  and 
when  men  are  once  fet  to  work  through 
neceflity,  they  will  not  flop  there  ;  but  they 
will  gradually  ftrive  for  conveniencies,  and 
fome  even  for  fuperfluities.  All  this  will  add 
to  the  demand  for  our  goods,  and  the  colony 
will  be  fl:rengthened  by  the  addition  of  fo 
many  men,  who  will  have  an  intereil  of  their 
own  to  fight  for. 

There  is,  amongft  others,  a  very  bad  cuftom 
in  our  colonies  of  multiplying  their  houfhold 
Haves  far  beyond  reafon  and  neceflity.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  families  of  no  very  great 
fortunes,  to  have  twenty-five  or  thirty  in  the 
capacity  of  menial  fervants  only.  Thefe  arc 
fo  many  hands  taken  from  planting,  to  be  of 
no  rnanner  of  ufe  to  the  public  i  but  they  nre 
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infinitely  the  moft  dangerous  of  the  flavcs  j 
for  being  at  all  times  about  our  people,  they 
come  to  abate  of  that  great  reverence,  which 
the  field-negroes  have  for  the  whites,  without 
lofing  any  thing  of  the  refentment  of  their 
condition,  which  is  common  to  both.  And 
befides,  in  any  infurredion,  they  have  it  more 
in  their  power  to  ftrike  a  fudden  and  fatal 
blow.  Sure  a  fumptuary  law  might  be 
contrived  to  reftrain  tne  number  of  the  me- 
nial llaves,  as  there  might  and  ought  to  be 
one  ftridly  enjoining  all  who  keep  five  fer- 
vants,  to  have  one  white  man  and  one  white 
woman  amongft  them,  without  any  power  of 
being  indulged  in  a  contrary  pradticej  as  it 
ought  to  be  a  rule  never  to  be  broken  through, 
to  have  not  onlv  the  overfeers,  but  even  all 
the  drivers,  white  men. 

The  alarms  we  are  under  at  the  news  of 
any  petty  armament  in  the  Weft-Indies,  is  a 
demonftrative  proof  of  the  weaknefs  of  our 
condition  there;  which  is,  however,  fo  far 
from  roufing  us  to  fcek  any  proper  remedy, 
that  there  are  not  wanting  of  the  people  of 
that  country,  many  who  would  ufe  a  thoufand 
pretences  to  prevent  our  taking  the  only 
iii  blc  means  of  fecuring  their  own  pof- 
feflions  from  danger ;  as  the  majority  of  men 
will  always  be  found  ready  to  prefer  fome 
prefent  gain  to  their  future  and  more  per- 
manent interefts.  But  the  apparent  and 
4  dangeious 
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dangerous  progrefs  of  the  French  ought,  me- 
thiiiks,  to  roufe  us  from  our  long  inadtion, 
and  to  animate  us  to  enterprize  fome  regu- 
lations, in  a  ftrain  of  policy  far  fuperior  to 
any  thing  I  have  ventured  to  hint,  for  the 
intereft  of  the  commerce,  and  the  honour  of 
the  councils,  of  the  Britiih  nation.  ;.   ' 
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,,  C  H  A  P.     I. 

A  general  view  of  the  Englijh  dominions  in 
North  America, 

IT  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  afcertain  the 
bounds  of  the  Englifli  property  in  North 
America,  to  the  Northern  and  Weftern  fides ; 
for  to  the  Northward,  it  (hould  feem  that  we 
might  extend  our  claims  quite  to  the  pole 
itfelf,  nor  does  any  nation  feem  inclined  to 
difputc  the  property  of  this  Northernmoft 
country  with  us.  France  has,  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  ceded  to  us  Hudfon's  bay,  the 
flrcights  of  Hudfon,  and  all  the  country  bor- 
dering upon  that  bay  and  thofe  ftreights.  If 
we  fliould  chufc  to  take  our  ftand  upon  the 
Nocthcrn  extremity  of  New  Britain,  or  Terra 
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de  Lcibrador,  and  look  towards  the  South,  we 
have  a  territory  extending  in  that  afpedt  from 
the  60th  to  the  31ft  degree  of  North  latitude, 
and  confequently  more  than  feventeen  hun- 
dred miles  long  in  a  diredt  line.  This  country 
is,  all  the  way,  wafhed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean 
on  the  Eafl  j  to  the  South  it  has  the  fmall 
remains  of  the  Spani{h  Florida  j  but  to  the 
Weftward,  our  bounds  are  difputed  by  our 
enemies,  and  do  not  feem  well  agreed  upon 
amongft  ourfelves.  They  who  govern  them- 
felves  by  the  charters  to  our  colonies,  run 
their  jurifdidlion  quite  acrofs  the  continent  to 
the  South-Sea;  others  contract  our  rights  to 
the  higher  banks  of  the  Miffifippi,  and  take 
four  of  the  great  lakes  into  our  dominions  j 
but  upon  what  grounds  they  have  fixed  upon 
that  river  as  a  barrier,  other  than  that  rivers 
or  mountains  feem  to  be  a  fpecies  of  natural 
boundaries,  I  cannot  determine.  Others 
(upon  the  fime  grounds,  I  fuppofe)  have 
contra<3:ed  us  within  limits  yet  narrower ; 
they  make  the  Apalachian  mountains,  the  lake 
Ontario,  and  tlic  river  St.  Laurence,  tbcmofl 
Wefterly  frontier  of  our  rights  in  America. 
The  French,  agreeing  in  fome  refpedts  with 
thefe  latter  (or  the  latter  rather  agreeing  with 
the  French,  whofe  maps  they  have  for  a  long 
time  fervilcly  and  (liamcfully  copied,)  have 
made  the  mountains  hem  us  in  from  their 
Southern  commencement  to  about  the  44th 
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degree  of  North  latitude,  or  thereabouts,  where 
this  long  chpin  terminates;  then  they  dra\y 
a  line  flanting  to  the  North-Eaft,  by  which 
they  cut  off  a  great  part  of  the  provinces  of 
New  York,  New  England,  and  Nova  Scotia, 
and  leave  our  bounds  at  fuch  a  diftance  from 
the  river  St.  Laurence,  as  they  judge  con- 
venient. '  ■  ■  *  '  ■■  '  ■ 
'  This  diftribution,  and  the  military  difpor 
iitions  which  the  French  have  made  to  fup- 
port  it,  form  the  principal  caufe  of  the  quar- 
rel which  now  fubfifts  between  the  two  king- 
doms ;  and  it  is  the  ilTue  of  this  quarrel,  which 
mu^  inftru(^  future  geographers  in  adjufting 
the  boundaries  of  the  two  nations.  For  the 
prefent,  I  (liall  only  mention  what  we  have 
fettled,  without  offering  any  opinion  of  my 
own  concerning  our  bounds.  Our  rights  in 
Nova  Scotia  have  been  already  afcertained 
and  eftabliflied  in  a  clear  and  cogent  manner; 
but,  with  regard  to  our  claims  in  the  Ohio 
m\d  Miffifippi,  the  rafhnefs  of  fome  writers, 
in  a  manner  which  is  a  public  concern,  feems 
to  me  very  blameahle  :  Some  of  them  timidly 
or  ignorantly  drawing  our  territories  into  a 
very  inconvenient  narrownefs ;  whilfl:  others 
have  madly  claimed  all  North  America  from 
fea  to  fca :  fome  would  give  us  very  narrow 
bounds  i  whilfl  others  will  hca'*  jf  no  bounds 
at  all. 
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Pofterity  will  perhaps  think  it  unacqount-* 
able,  that,  in  a  matter  of  fuch  importance,  we 
could  have  been  fo  though tlefs  as  to  leave  01^ 
our  back  fuch  a  nation  as  France,  without 
determining,  in  any  manner,  even  fufficiently 
clear  to  fettle  our  own  demands,  what  part.of 
the  country  was  our  own  right,  or  wnat  we 
determined  to  leave  to  the  difcretion  of  our 
neighbours  j  or  that,  wholly  intent  upon  fet- 
tling the  fea  coaft,  we  have  never  caft  an  eye 
into  the  country,  to  difcover  the  neceffity  of 
making  a  barrier  againft  them,  with  a  proper 
force  i  which  formerly  did  not  need  to  have 
been  a  very  great  one,  nor  to  be  maintained 
at  any  great  expencc.  That  cheap  and  timely 
caution  would  have  faved  us  thoufands  of 
lives  and  millions  of  money  j  but  the  hour  is 
now  paffed.  -r  r 

In  the  enfuing  difcourfe,  I  think  it  better 
neither  to  cunfider  our  fettlements  diredtly  in 
the  order  of  the  time  of  their  eftablifhment, 
nor  of  their  advantage  to  the  mother  country, 
but  as  they  lie  nfar  one  another.  North 
and  South,  from  New  England  to  Carolina; 
referving  for  the  end  the  new  fettlements  on 
^he  Northern  and  Southern  extremities,  thofe 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia,  and  the  upfttlled 
^ouritrics  about  Hudfon's  bay.  -  -  r 
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J?*/;;;^  attempts  to  ^fitfk  North  America.  Tht; 
fitfjfi  and  pr^gr^eja  pf  the  'Puritans.  T!hey  are, 
icferficuted  by  Laud,      Sev^nd  fy  into  Newt 

WE  derive  our  rights  in  America  from 
the  difcovery  of  Sebaftian  Cabot,  who 
firO:  made  tke  Northern  continent  in  1497. 
The  fad  is  fufficiently  certain  to  eftablifli  a 
right  to  our  fettlements  in  North  America: 
but  the  particulars  are  not  known  diftindtly 
enough  to  encourage  me  to  enter  into  a  detail 
of  his  voyage.  The  country  was  in  general 
called  Newfoundland,  a  name  which  is  now 
appropriated  folely  to  an  ifland  upon  its  coaft. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  we  made  any  at- 
tempt to  fettle  this  country  -,  though  in  this 
point  we  were  no  more  backward  than  our 
.neighbours,  who  probably  did  not  abftain  fo 
Jong  out  of  refped:  to  our  prior  difcovery. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (hewed  the  way,  by  plant- 
ing a  colony  in  the  Southern  part,  which  he 
called  Virginia.  However,  the  fpirit  of  colo^ 
nization  w  is  not  yet  fully  raifed.  Men  lived 
at  eafe  in  their  own  country,  and  the  new 
fettlemcnt  of  Vi  rginia,  though  drefled  up  in 
all  the  {l:iovvy  colours  which  eloquence  could 
beftow  upon  it ,  gave  adventurers  but  litde 
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encouragement.  The  affairs  of  North  Ame- 
rica were  in  the  hands  of  an  exclufive  com- 
pafty ;  and  they  profpered  accordingly. 

Things  remained  in  this  condition  until, 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  James  the  firft. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  reformation 
in  England,  two  parties  of  proteftants  fubfift- 
ed  amongft  us  j  the  firfthad  chofen  gradually 
and  almoft  imperceptibly  to  recede  from  the 
church  of  Rome ;  foftening  the  lines  rather 
than  erafing  the  figure,  they  made  but  very 
little  alteration  in  the  appearances  of  things. 
And  the  people,  feeing  the  exterior  fo  little 
altered,  hardly  perceived  the  great  changes 
they  hud  made  in  the  dodlrines  of  their  reli- 
gion. The  other  party,  of  a  warmer  temper, 
E^d  more  zeal  and  lefs  policy.  Several  of 
them  had  fled  from  the  perfecution  in  queen 
Mary's  days ;  and  they  returned  in  thofc  of 
queen  Elizabeth  with  minds  fufficiently  heat- 
ed by  refentment  of  their  fufferings,  and  by 
the  perpetual  difputations  which  had  exercifed 
them  all  the  while  they  were  abroad.  Abroad 
they  learned  an  averfion  to  the  epifcopal  or- 
der, and  to  religious  ceremonies  of  every  fort ; 
they  were  impregnated  with  an  high  fpirit  of 
liberty,  and  had  a  ftrong  tendency  to  the  re- 
publican form  of  government.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth had  enough  of  the  blood  of  Harry  the 
eighth,  to  make  her  impatient  of  an  oppofi- 
tio;n  to  her  will,  efpecially  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion. 
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gion,  in  which  fhe  had  an  high  opinion  of  her 
own  knowledge.  She  advifed  with  the  party 
but  very  little  in  the  alterations  which  {he 
thought  proper  to  makej  and,  difliking  the 
notions  which  they  feemed  to  entertain  in  po- 
litics, /he  kept  them  down  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  her  reign  with  an  uniform  and  in- 
dexible leverity.  ■  '  /  ^^Wv;u.J  I, 
y-  However,  the  party  was  far  enough  from 
being  deftroyed.  The  merit  of  their  fufFer- 
ings,  the  affeded  plainnefs  of  their  drefs,  the 
gravity  of  their  deportment,  the  ufe  of  fcrip- 
ture  phrafes  upon  the  moft  ordinary  occafions, 
and  even  their  names,  which  had  fomething 
ftriking  and  venerable,  as  being  borrowed 
froqi  the  old  teftament,  or  having  a  fort  of 
affedted  relation  to  religious  matters,  gained 
them  a  general  efteem  amongft  fober  people 
of  ordinary  underftandings.  This  party  was 
very  numerous  5  and  their  zeal  made  them 
yet  more  confiderable  than  their  numbers. 
They  were  commonly  called  Puritans.  ^  ■  -'■ 
"  When  king  James  came  to  the  throne,  he 
had  a  very  fair  opportunity  of  pacifying  mat- 
ters ;  or  at  worfi  he  might  have  left  them  in 
the  condition  he  found  them ;  but  it  happened 
quite  otherwife.  The  unkingly  difputation  at 
Hampton-court  did  niore  to  encourage  the 
puritans  to  perfevere  in  their  opinions,  by  the 
notice  which  was  taken  of  them,  than  all 
king  James's  logic,  as  a  fcholar,  backed  with 
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all  his  power  as  a  king,  could  do  to  fupprefs 
that  party.  They  were  perfecutcd,  but  not 
deftroyed;  they  were  exafperated,  and  yet 
left  powerful ;  and  a  feverity  was  exercifed 
towards  them,  which  at  once  expofed  the 
weaknefs  and  the  ill  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  this  ftate  things  continued  until  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  Charles,  when  they  were  far  from 
mending.  This  prince,  endowed  with  many 
great  virtues,  had  very  few  amiable  qualities. 
As  grave  as  the  puritans  themfelves,  he  could 
never  engage  the  licentious  part  of  the  world 
in  his  favour ;  and  that  gravity  being  turned 
againfl  the  puritans,  made  him  but  the  more 
odious  to  them.  He  gave  himfelf  up  entirely 
to  the  church  and  churchmen  j  and  he  finiih- 
ed  his  ill  conduft  in  this  refpedt,  by  conferring 
the  firft  ecclefiaftical  dignity  of  the  kingdom, 
and  a  great  fway  in  temporal  affairs,  upon 
dodor  Laud.  Hardly  fit  to  dired  a  college, 
he  was  called  to  govern  a  kingdom.  He  was 
oneof  thofe  indifcreet  men  of  good  intentions, 
who  are  the  people  in  the  world  that  make 
the  worft  figure  in  politics.  This  mat-;  thought 
he  did  good  fervice  to  religion  by  a  fcrupulous 
enquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  the  rninif- 
ters  everv  where  conformed  to  the  regulations 
of  the  former  reigns.  He  deprived  great 
numbers  for  nonconformity.  Not  fitisfied 
with  this,  in  which  perhaps  he  was  jullifiable 

enough 
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enough  if  he  had  managed  prudently,  hd 
made  new  regulations,  and  introduced  on  a 
people  already  abhorrent  of  the  moft  neceflary 
ceremonies  of  a  new  kind,  of  a  moft  ufeleft 
nature,  and  fuch  as  were  even  ridiculous,  if 
the  ferious  confequences  whicl\  attended  them 
may  not  intitle  them  to  be  confidered  as  mat* 
ters  of  importance. 

•^  Several  great  men,  difgufted  at  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court,  and  entertaining  very  rea* 
fonable  apprehenfions  for  the  public  liberty, 
to  make  themfelves  popular  attached  them- 
felves  to  the  popular  notions  of  religion,  and 
affedled  to  maintain  them  with  great  zeal. 
Others  became  puritans  through  principle. 
And  now  their  affairs  put  on  a  refpedtable  ap- 
pearance; in  proportion  as  they  became  of 
confequence,  their  fufferings  feemed  to  be 
more  and  more  grievous  ;  the  feverities  of 
Laud  raifed  not  terror  as  formerly,  but  a  fort 
of  indignant  hatred ;  and  they  became  every 
day  further  and  further  from  liftening  to  the 
leaft  terms  of  agreement  with  furplices,  or- 
gans, common-prayer,  or  table  at  the  Eaft- 
end  of  the  church.  As  they  who  are  ferious 
about  trifles  are  ferious  indeed,  their  lives  be- 
gan to  grow  miferable  to  feveral  on  account 
of  thefe  ceremonies ;  and,  rather  than  be 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  them,  there  was  no  part 
of  the  world  to  which  they  would  not  have 
fled  with  chearfulnefs. 

Early 
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'  Early  in  the  reign  of  king  James  a  number 
bf  perfons  of  this  perfualion  had  fought  re- 
fuge in  Holland  i  in  which,  though  a  coun- 
try of  the  greateft  religious  freedom  in  the 
world,  they  did  not  find  themfelves  better  fa- 
tisfied  than  th^y  had  been  in  England.'  There 
they  were  tolerated  indeed,  but  watchedj 
their  zeal  began  to  have  dangerous  languors 
for  want  of  oppofition  j  and,  being  withbtii 
power  or  confequence,  they  grew  tired  of  the 
indolent  fecurity  of  their  fandtuary  j  they  chofe 
to  remove  to  a  place  where  they  fiiould  fee  no 
fuperior ;  and  therefore  they  fent  an  agent  to 
England,  who  agreed  with  the  council  of 
Plymouth  for  a  trad  of  land  in  America,  with- 
in their  jurifdidtion,  to  fettle  in  after  they 
had  obtained  from  the  king  a  privilege  to  do 
fo.  The  Plymouth  council  was  a  company, 
who,  by  their  charter,  had  not  only  the 
coaft  of  North  America  from  Neva  Scotia  to 
the  Southern  parts  of  Carolina  (the  whole 
country  being  then  diftinguifhed  by  the  names 
of  South  and  North  Virginia)  as  a  fcene  for 
their  exclufive  trade  j  but  they  had  the  '^nHre 
property  of  the  foil  befides. 

This  colony  eftablifhed  itfelf  at  a  place 
which  they  called  New  Plymouth.  They 
were  but  few  in  number;  they  landed  in  a 
bad  feafon,  and  they  were  not  at  all  fupport- 
ed  but  from  their  private  funds.  The  winter 
.was  prenaature,  and  terribly  cold.  The  country 
4  was 
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was  all  covered  with  wood,  and  afforded  very* 
little  for  the  refrefliment  of  pcrfons  fickly 
with  fuch  a  voyage,  or  for  fuftenance  of  an 
infant  people.  Near  half  of  them  perifhed  by 
the  four vy,  by  want,  and  the  feverity  of  the 
climate ;  but  they  who  furvived,  not  difpi- 
rited  with  their  lofles  nor  with  the  hardfliips 
they  were  ftill  to  endure,  fupported  by  the  vi- 
gour which  was  then  the  charadler  of  Englifh- 
men,  and  by  the  fatisfadion  of  finding  them- 
felves  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fpiritual  arm, 
reduced  this  favage  country  to  yield  them 
a  tolerable  livelihood,  and  by  degrees  a  com- 
fortable fubfiftence. 

This  little  eftablifliment  was  made  in  the 
year  1621.  Several  of  their  brethren  in 
England,  labouring  under  the  fame  difficulties, 
took  the  fame  methods  of  efcaping  from  them. 
The  colony  of  puritans  infenfibly  increafedj 
but  as  yet  they  had  not  extended  themfelves 
much  beyond  New-Plymouth.  It  was  in  the 
year  1629  that  the  colony  began  to  flourifh 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  foon  became  a 
confiderable  people.  By  the  clofe  of  the  en- 
fuing  year  they  had  built  four  towns,  Salem, 
Dorchcfler,  Charles-town,  and  Boflon,  which 
has  lince  become  the  capital  of  New  Eng- 
land. That  enthufiafm  which  was  rcverfing 
every  thing  at  home,  and  which  is  fo  dange- 
rous in  every  fettled  community,  proved  of 
admirable  fervice  here.     It  became  a  principle 
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of  life  and  vigour,  that  enabled  them  to  con- 
quer all  the  difficulties  of  a  favage  country. 
Their  exa(ft  and  fober  manners  proved  a  fub- 
ftitute  for  a  proper  fubordination  and  regular 
form  of  government,  which  they  had  for  fome 
time  wanted,  and  the  want  of  which  in  fuch 
a  country  had  otherwife  been  felt  very  fe- 
verely. 

And  now,  not  only  they  who  found  them- 
felves  uneafy  at  home  upon  a  religious  account, 
but  feveral  by  reafon  of  the  then  profitable 
trade  of  furs  and  ficins,  and  for  the  fake  of  the 
fifhery,  were  invited  to  fettle  in  New  Eng- 
land. But  this  colony  received  its  principal 
affiftance  from  the  difcontent  of  feveral  great 
men  of  the  puritan  party,  who  were  its  pro- 
testors, and  who  entertained  a  defign  of  fet- 
tling amongfl  them  in  New  England,  if  they 
fhould  fail  in  the  meafures  they  were  purfuing 
for  eftabliiliing  the  liberty,  and  reforming  the 
religion  of  their  mother  country.  They  foli- 
cited  grants  in  New  England,  and  were  at  a 
great  expence  in  fettling  them.  Amongll  thefe 
patentees,  we  fee  the  lords  Brook,  Say  and 
Seal,  the  Pelhams,  the  Hampdcns,  and  the 
Pyms  ;  the  names  which  afterwards  appeared 
with  fo  much  eclat  upon  a  greater  ftagc.  It 
was  faid  that  fir  Matthew  Boynton,  fir  Wil- 
liam Conftable,  fir  Arthur  Hallcrig,  and  Oliver 
Cromwell,  were  adually  i.pon  the  point  of 
embarking  for  New  England;  when   arch- 
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bifliop  Laud,  unwilling  that  fo  many  obje(51tf 
of  his  hatred  fliould  be  removed  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  power,  applied  for,  and  obtained, 
an  order  from  the  court  to  put  a  flop  to  thcffc 
tranfportations ;  and  thus  he  kept  forcibly 
fjrom  venting  itfelf,  that  virulent  humour 
which  he  lived  to  fee  the  deftrudlion  of  him- 
felf,  his  order,  his  religion,  his  mafter,  and 
the  conftitution  of  bis  country.  However,  he 
was  not  able  to  prevail  fo  far  as  to  hinder  New 
England  from  receiving  vaft  reinforcements, 
as  well  of  the  clergy  who  were  deprived  of 
their  livings  or  not  admitted  to  them  for  non- 
conformity, as  of  fuch  of  the  laity  who  ad- 
hered to  their  opinions. 


CHAP.     III. 

Difference  in  religion,  divides  the  cohm.     Maf- 
Jiichufet.     Conne^iicut.     Providct'ce.     Spirit 
of  perfeciition.     Perfecution  of  the  fakers, 
Difpiites  about  grace. 

THE  part  of  New  England  called  MaiTa- 
chufet's  Bay  had  now  fettlements  very 
thick  all  along  the  fea-fhore.  Some  flips  from 
thefe  wt  '-e  planted  in  the  province  of  Main 
and  New  Hampfliire,  being  torn  from  the 
original  flock  by  the  religious  violence,  which 
was  the  cliicf  charadieriitic  of  the  firfl  fcttlcrs 
in   New  England.      The  patentees  we  lafl 
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mentioned  principally  fettled  upon  tHe  river 
Connedticut,  and  eftablifhed  a  feparate  and 
ind«rpendent  government  there  :  fome  perfons 
having  before  that  fixed  themfelves  upon  the 
borders  of  this  river,  who  fled  from  the  tyranny 
arifing  from  the  religious  differences  which 
were  moulded  into  the  firft  principles  of  the 
Plymouth  and  Maffachufet's  colonies. 

For  a  confiderable  time,  the  people  of  New 
England  had  hardly  any  that  deferved  the 
name  of  a  regular  form  of  government.  The 
court  took  very  little  care  of  them.  By  their 
charter  they  were  impowered  to  eftablifh  fuch 
an  order,  and  to  make  fuch  laws,  as  they  pleaf- 
ed,  provided  they  were  not  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  England.  A  point  not  eafily  fettled, 
neither  was  there  any  means  appointed  for 
fettling  it.  As  they  who  compofed  the  new 
colonies  were  generally  perfons  of  a  contradl- 
ed  way  of  thinking  and  moll  violent  enthufi- 
afts,  they  imitated  the  Jewifli  polity  in  almoft: 
all  refpedts ;  and  adopted  the  books  of  Mofes 
as  the  law  of  the  land.  The  firft  laws  which 
they  made  were  grounded  upon  them,  and 
were  therefore  very  ill  liiited  to  the  cuftoms, 
genius,  orcircumtiances  of  that  country,  and 
ol  ihofc  times ;  for  which  reafoa  they  have 
fince  fallen  into  difufe. 

As  to  religion,  it  was,  as  I  have  fald,  the 
I^uritan.  In  England,  this  could  hardly  be 
confidered  as  a  formed  fe«ft  at  the  time  ot 
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their  emigration,  fince  fevcral  who  had  re- 
ceived epifcopal  ordination  were  reckoned  ta 
belong  to  it.    But  as  foon  as  they  found  them- 
I'elves  at  liberty  in  America,  they  fell  into  a 
way  very  little  different  from  the  independent 
mode.     Every    parifli   was   fovereign  with- 
in itfelf.      Synods  indeed  were  occafionally 
called  J  but  they  ferved  only  to  prepare  and 
digeft  matters,  which  were  to  receive  their 
landion  from  the  approbation  of  the  feveral 
churches.      The    fynods   could    exercife    no 
branch  of  ecclefialtical  jurifdidion,  either  as 
to  dod:rine  or  to  difcipline.     They  had  no 
power  of  excommunication.  They  could  only 
refufe  to  hold  communion  with  thofe  whofe 
principles  and  pradlices  they  diPiked.     The 
magiftratcs  aflilled  in  thofe  fynods,  not  only 
to   hear,    but   to    deliberate  and   determine. 
From  fuch  a  form  as  this,  great  religious  free- 
dom might,  one  would  have  imagined,  be  well 
expedted.     But   the    truth    is,    they  had  no 
idea   at  all   of  fuch  a  freedom.     The  very 
doftrine   of  any   fort    of  toleration   was    fo 
odious  to  the  greater  part,  that  one  of  the  firfl 
perfccutions  let  up  here  was  again  ft  a  fmall 
party  which  arofe  amongft  themfelves,  who 
were  hardy  enough  to  maintain,  that  the  civil 
magiftrate  had  no  lawful  power  to  ufe  com- 
pullory  mcafures  in  affairs  of  rciigion.     After 
narrafiing  thefe  people  by  all  the  vexatious 
ways  imaginable,  they  obliged  them  to  fly  out 
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<9f  their  jurifdidlion.  Thefe  emigrants  fet- 
tled themfelves  to  the  Southward,  near  Cape 
Cod,  where  they  formed  a  new  government 
upon  their  own  principles,  and  buiit  a  town, 
which  they  called  Providence.  This  has  fmcc 
mads  the  fourth  and  fmalleft,  but  not  the 
worl^  inhabited,  of  the  New  England  govern- 
ments, called  Rhode  Ifland,  from  an  illand  of 
that  name  which  forms  a  part  of  it.  As  a 
perfecution  gave  rife  to  the  fir  ft  fettlement  of 
New  England,  foa  fubfequent  perfecution  in 
this  colony  gave  rife  to  new  colonies,  and  this 
facilitated  the  fpreading  of  the  people  over 
the  country. 

If  men,  merely  for  the  moderation  of  their 
fentiments,  were  expofed  to  fuch  fevere  treat- 
ment, it  was  not  to  be  expedted  that  others 
(hould  efcape  unpunifhed.  The  very  firft  co- 
lony had  hardly  fet  its  foot  in  America,  when, 
difcovering  that  fome  amongft  them  were  falfe 
brethren  and  ventvired  to  make  ufe  of  the 
common-prayer,  they  found  means  of  making 
the  country  fo  uneafy  to  them,  that  they 
were  glad  to  flyback  to  England. 

As  foon  as  they  began  to  think  of  making 
laws,  I  find  nolefs  th  n  five  about  matters  of 
religion  j  all  contrived,  and  not  only  con- 
trived but  executed  in  fome  refpeds,  with  fo 
much  rigour,  that  the  peii^cution  which 
drove  the  Puritans  out  of  England  might  !>e 
confidcrcd  as  great  lenity  and  indulgence  in 
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t^''C.  comparifon.  Frr,  in  the  firfl  of  thefe 
iav/S,  they  deprive  every  one  who  does  not 
communicate  with  their  eftablifhed  church,  of 
the  right  to  his  freedom,  or  the  vote  in  the 
election  of  any  of  their  magiftrates.  In  the 
fecond,  theyfentenceto  banifhn  ent ;  ly  wKj 
fhould  oppofc  the  fouriii  commandment,  or 
deny  the  validity  of  infatit  baptifr?  or  the 
authority  of  magi  fit  iites.  in  the  third,  they 
condemn  Quakers  to  baniihment ,,  and  make  it 
capital  for  them  to  return ;  and,  not  ftopping 
at  the  offenders,  they  lay  heavy  lines  upon 
all  V  ho  ifltould  br'ng  them  into  the  province, 
or  even  h..;bour  them  for  an  hour.  In  the 
fourth,  iV«ey  provide  banifhment,  and  death  in 
ca(e  of  return,  for  Jefuits  and  Popifh  priefts 
of  every  denomination.  In  the  fifth,  they  de- 
cree death  to  any  who  fhall  worfhip  images. 
After  they  had  provided  fuch  a  complete  code 
of  perfecution,  they  were  not  long  without  op- 
portunities of  reading  bloody  lectures  upon  it. 
The  Quakers,  warmed  with  that  fpirit  which 
animates  the  beginning  of  moft  fedls,  had 
fpread  their  dodrines  all  over  the  Britifli  do- 
minions in  Europe,  and  began  at  laft  to  fpread 
them  with  equal  zeal  in  America.  The 
clergy  and  the  magiftrates  in  New  England 
took  the  alarm;  they  feized  upon  fome  of 
thofe  people,  they  fet  them  ill  the  flocks  and 
in  the  pillory  without  effed ;  they  fcoarged, 
the^  imprifoned,  they  ba^iOied  them  ;  they 
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treated  all  thofe,  who  feemedto  commiferate 
their  fufFerings,  with  great  rigour ;  but  their 
perfecution  had  no  other  efFed:  than  to  in- 
flame their  own  cruelty  and  the  zeal  of  thu 
AifFerers.  The  conftancy  of  the  Quakers 
under  their  fufterings  begot  a  pity  and  efteem 
for  their  perfons,  and  an  approbation  of  their 
dordnes ;  their  profelytes  increafed ;  the 
Quakers  returned  as  faft  as  they  were  banifh- 
cd  ;  and  the  fury  of  the  ruling  party  was  raifed 
to  fuch  a  height,  that  they  proceeded  to  the 
moft  fanguinary  extremities.  Upon  the  law 
they  had  made,  they  feized  at  different  times 
upon  five  of  thofe  who  had  returned  from 
banifliment,  condemned,  and  hanged  them. 
It  is  unknown  how  far  their  madnefs  had 
extended,  if  an  order  from  the  king  and  coun- 
cil in  England  about  the  year  1661  had  not 
interpofed  to  reftrain  them. 

It  is  a  talk  not  ve  y  agreeable  to  infifl:  upon 
fucn  matters;  but,  in  reality,  things  of  this  na- 
ture form  the  greateft  part  of  the  hiftory  of 
New  England,  for  a  long  time.  They  perfe- 
cuted  the  Anabantifts,  who  were  no  incon- 
fiderCible  body  amongft  them,  with  almofl  an 
equal  feverity.  In  fhort,  this  people,  who  in 
England  could  not  bear  being  chaftifed  with 
rods,  had  no  fooner  got  free  from  their  fetters 
than  theyfcourgcd  tlcir  <ellow  refugees  with 
H'orpioiib  j  :r-cu^h  the  abl'urdity,  as  well  as 
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the  injuftice,  of  fuch  a  proceeding  in  them, 
might  ftare  them  in  the  face  ! 

One  may  obfsrve,that  men  of  all  perfuafions 
confine  the  word  perfecution,  and  all  the  ill 
ideas  of  injuftice  and  violence  which  belong 
to  it,  folely  to  thofe  feverities  which  are  exer- 
cifed  upon  themfelves>  or  upon  the  party  they 
are  inclined  to  favour.  Whatever  is  inflidied 
upon  others,  is  a  juft  punifhment  upon  obfti- 
nate  impiety,  and  not  a  reftraint  upon  con- 
fcientious  differences.  The  perfecution  we 
have  ourfelves  fuffered,  is  a  good  ground  for 
retaliation  againft  an  old  enemy ;  and  if  one 
of  our  friends  and  fellow  fufferers  fhould 
prove  fo  wicked  as  to  quit  our  caufe,  and 
weaken  it  by  his  diflention,  he  deferves  to  be 
puni(hed  yet  more  than  the  old  enemy  him- 
felf.  Befides  this,  the  zealous  never  fail  to 
draw  political  inferences  from  religious  tenets, 
by  which  they  intereft  the  magiftrate  in  the 
difpute }  and  then  to  the  heat  of  a  religious 
fervour  is  added  the  fury  of  a  party  zeal.  All 
intercourfe  is  cut  off  between  the  pi^rties. 
They  lofe  all  knowledge  of  each  other,  though 
countrymen  and  neighbours ;  and  are  there- 
fore eafily  impofed  upon  with  the  moft  ab- 
furd  florics  concerning  each  other's  opinions 
and  pradices.  They  judge  of  the  hatred  of 
the  adverle  fide  by  their  own.  Then  fear  is 
added  to  their  hatred  -,  and  preventive  injuries 
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arife  from  their  fear.  The  remembrance  o( 
the  paft,  the  dread  of  the  future,  the  prefent 
ill,  will  join  together  to  urge  them  forward  to 
tiie  moft  violent  courfes. 

Such  is  the  manner  of  proceeding  of  reli- 
gious parties  towards  each  other ;  and  in  this 
r^fped:  the  New-England  people  are  notworfe 
than  the  reft  of  mankind,  iior  was  their  feve- 
dty  any  juft  matter  of  reflecftion  upon  that 
mode  of  religion  which  they  profefs*  No 
religion  whatfoever,  true  or  falfe,  can  excufe 
its  own  members,  or  accufe  thofe  of  any  other, 
upon  the  fcore  of  perfecution.  The  principles 
which  give  rife  to  it  are  common  to  all  man- 
kind, and  they  influence  them  as  they  are 
men,  and  not  as  they  belong  to  this  or  that 
perfuafion.  In  all  perfuafions  the  bigots  are 
perfecutors  :  the  men  of  a  cool  and  reafonable 
piety  are  favourers  of  toleration  j  becaufe  the 
former  fort  of  men,  not  taking  the  pains  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  grounds  of  their  adver- 
faries  tenets,  conceive  them  to  be  fo  abfurd 
and  monftrous,  that  no  man  of  fenfe  can  give 
into  therri  in  goodearneft.  For  which  reafon 
they  are  convinced  that  fome  oblique  bad 
motive  inducx'^s  them  to  pretend  to  the  belief 
of  fuch  doctrines,  and  to  the  maintaining  of 
them  with  obftinacy.  This  is  a  very  general 
principle  in  all  religious  differences,  and  it  is 
the  corner  ftone  of  all  perfecution. 
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Befides  the  difputes  with  thofe  of  another 
denomination,  the  Independents  were  for  a 
long  time  harTfTc.  i  with  one  in  the  bowels  of 
their  own  ciu: .c'l  js.  The ftale difpute  about 
grace  and  Wufks  produced  diffentions,  riots, 
and  almjll  a  civil  war  in  the  colony.  The 
famous  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger,  an  en- 
thuiiaftic,  giddy,  turbulent  ^nan,  of  a  no  very 
good  difpofition,  caiuc  jnither  wiih  fome  of 
the  adventurers  3  and,  rather  than  remain  idle, 
{flayed  at  fmall  games  in  New-England,  where 
the  people  had  chofen  him  governor.  It  is 
act  hard  to  conceive,  how  fuch  a  man,  at  the 
head  of  fuch  a  peopie  and  engaged  in  fuch 
controverfy,  could  throw  every  thing  into  con- 
fuiion.  In  the  very  height  of  this  hopeful 
difpute,  they  had  a  war  upon  their  hands  with 
fome  of  the  Indian  nations.  Their  cou-r  y 
was  terribly  harrafled,  and  numbers  were 
every  day  murdered,  by  the  incurfions  of  the 
enemy.  All  this  time  they  had  an  army  in 
readinefs  for  aiftion,  which  they  would  not 
fuffer  to  march  even  to  defend  their  own 
lives  and  oofTeflions,  bccaufe  **  many  of  the 
**  officers  and  fcldiers  ere  under  a  covenant 
*•  of  works." 
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^he  Witchcraft  delufion.     Great  cruelties,     ^he 
■  madnefs-  ends  in  the  accufation  of  the  magif- 
trates.     RefeSiions,      ' 

WHEN  the  New-England  Puritans  be- 
gan to  breathe  a  little  from  thefe  dif- 
fenfions,  and  had  their  hands  tied  up  from 
perfecuting  the  Quakers  and  Anabaptifts,  they 
fell  not  long  after  into  another  madnefs  of  a 
yet  more  extraordinary  r  id  dangerous  kind, 
which,  like  fome  epidemical  difeafe,  ran 
through  the  whole  country,  and  which  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  delu- 
lions  recorded  in  hiftory.  This  tragedy  begai^ 
in  the  year  1692. 

There  is  a  town  in  New-Ehgland,  which 
i'.ey  fanatically  called  Salem.  One  Paris  was 
the  minifter  there.  He  had  two  daughters 
trouoled  with  convulfions;  which  being  at- 
tended \'  'h  fome  of  thofe  extraordinary  ap- 
pearances not  unfrequent  in  fuch  diforders,  he 
imagined  they  were  bewitched.  As  foon  as 
he  concluded  upon  witchcraft  as  the  caufe  of 
the  diftemper,  the  next  enquiry  was,  how  to 
find  out  the  perfon  who  had  bewitched  them. 
He  caft  his  eyes  upon  an  Indian  fervant  woman 
of  his  own,  whom  he  frequently  beat,  and 
wfcd  her  with  fuch  f<.  verity,  that  flie  at  laft 
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confefled  herfelf  the  witch,  and  was  commit^ 
ted  to  gaol,  where  (he  lay  for  a  long  time. 

The  imaginations  of  the  people  were  not 
yet  fufficiently  heated  to  make  a  very  formal 
bufinefs  of  this  5  therefore  they  were  content 
to  difcharge  her  from  prifon  after  a  long 
confinement,  and  to  fell  her  as  a  Have  for  her 
fees.         -  ,  V  .  . 

However,  as  this  example  fet  the  difcourfe 
about  witchcraft  afloat,  feme  people,  troubled 
with  a  iimilar  complaint,  began  to  fancy 
themfelves  bewitched  too.  Perfons  in  an  ill 
ilate  of  health  are  naturally  fond  of  finding 
out  caufes  for  their  diflempers ;  efpecially  fuch 
as  are  extraordinary,  and  call  the  eyes  of  the 
public  upon  them.  There  was  perhaps  fome- 
thing  of  malice  in  the  affair  befides.  For  one 
of  the  firft  objeds  whom  they  fixed  upon  was 
Mr.  Burroughs,  a  gentlemen  who  had  former- 
ly been  miniftcr  of  Salem  j.  but,  upon  fome  of 
the  religious  difputes  which  divided  the  coun- 
try, he  differed  with  his  flock  and  left  them. 
This  man  was  tried  with  two  others  for 
witchcraft,  by  a  fpecial  commiflion  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  direded  to  fome  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  befl  fortunes,  and  reputed  to  be  of 
the  befl  underflandings  in  the  country.  Be- 
fore thefe  judges,  a  piece  of  evidence  was  de- 
livered, the  mofl  weak  and  childifh,  the  moft 
repugnant  to  itfelf,  and  to  common-fenfe,  that 
perhaps  ever  was  known  upon  any  ferious  oc- 
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cafion.  Yet  by  thofe  judges,  upon  that  evi- 
dence, and  the  verdidt  founded  upon  it,  this 
minifler,  a  man  of  a  moft  unexceptionable 
charadter,  and  two  others,  men  irreproachable 
in  their  lives,  were  fentenced  to  die,  and  ac- 
cordingly hanged.  Then  thefe  vidtims  of  the 
popular  madnefs  were  ftript  naked,  and  their 
ijodies  thrown  into  a  pit,  half  covered  with 
earth,  and  left  to  the  difcretion  of  birds  and 
wild  beafts.  Upon  the  fame  evidence,  in  a 
little  time  after,  iixteen  more  fufFered  death  j 
the  greateft  part  of  them  dying  in  the  moft 
exemplary  fentiments  of  piety,  and  with  the 
ftrongeft  profeiTions  of  their  innocence.  One 
man,  refufing  to  plead,  fufFered  in  the  cruel 
manner  the  law  diredts  on  that  occaiion^  by  a 
How  preffure  to  death. 

The  imaginations  of  the  people,  powerfully 
affedled  by  thefe  {hocking  examples,  turned 
upon  nothing  but  the  moll  gloomy  and  hor- 
rid ideas.  The  moft  ordinary  and  innocent 
adtions  were  metamorphofed  into  magical 
ceremonies,  and  the  fury  of  the  people  aug-^ 
mented  in  proportion  as  this  gloom  of  imagi* 
nation  increafed.  The  flame  fpread  with  rage 
and  rapidity  into  every  part  of  the  country. 
Neither  the  tendernefs  of  youth,  nor  the 
infirmity  of  age,  nor  the  honour  of  the  fex, 
nor  the  facrednefs  of  the  miniftry,  nor  the 
refpedtable  condition  of  fortune  or  charadter, 
was  the  leaft  protedtion.     Children  of  eleven 
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years  old  were  taken  up  for  forceries.  The 
women  wer6  ftripped  in  the  moft  fhame- 
ful  manner  to  fearch  theift  for  magical  teats. 
The  fcorbutic  ftains  common  oh  th6  j(kins  of 
bid  perfons,  wei'e  called  the  debit's  pinches. 
This  was  indifpu'table  evidtrice  againft  them. 
As  fuch  they  admitted  every  idle  flying  re- 
port, and  even  ftories  of  ghbfts,  which  they 
honoured  with  a  name,  not  found  in  our  law 
books.  They  called  tli^rn  ^peStrdl  Evidence, 
What  thefe  extraordinary  teftimonies  want- 
ed was  con^plcated  by  the  torture,  by  which 
a  number  of  thefe  unhappy  vidims  were 
driven  to  confefs  whatever  their  tormenters 
thought  proper  to  diftate  to  them.  Some 
V^omen  owned  they  had  been  lain  with  by 
the  devil,  and  other  things  equally  ridiculous 
and  abominat>le. 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  deplorable 
ftate  of  this  province,  when  all  mens  lives  de- 
pended upon  the  caprice  and  folly  of  difeafed 
and  diftraded  minds;  when  revenge  and 
malice  had  a  full  opportunity  of  wreaking 
themfelves  in  a  mod  dreadful  and  bloody 
manner,  by  an  inftrument  that  was  always 
in  readinefs,  and  to  which  the  public  phrenzy 
gave  a  certain  and  dangerous  cfl^edt.  What 
was  a  yet  worfe  circumftance,  the  wretches 
who  fuffered  the  torture,  being  not  more  pref- 
fed  to  owa  themfelves  guilty  than  to  difcoVer 
their  alTociates  and  accomplices,   unable  to 
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give  any  real  account,  nanfied  p<e©pie  at  ran-' 
dom,  who  were  immediately  taken  up,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  ctuel  manner  upon  this 
extorted  evidence.  An  univerfal  terror  and 
confternation  feized  upon  all.  Some  prevent- 
ed accufation,  and  charged  themfelves  with 
witchcraft,  and  fo  efcaped  death.  Others 
fled  the  province  j  and  many  more  were  pre- 
paring to  fly.  The  prifons  were  croudcd ; 
people  were  executed  daily ;  yet  the  rage  of 
the  accufers  was  as  frcih  as  ever,  and  the 
number  of  the  witches  and  the  bewitched  in- 
creafed  every  hour.  A  magiftrate,  who  had 
committed  forty  perfons  for  this  crime,  fa- 
tigued with  fo  difagreeable  an  employment 
and  alhamed  of  the  (hare  he  had  in  it,  refufed 
to  grant  any  more  warrants.  He  was  himfelf 
immediately  accufed  of  forcery ;  and  thought 
himfelf  happy  in  leaving  his  family  and  for- 
tune and  efcaping  with  life  out  of  the  pro- 
vince. A  jury,  (Iruck  with  the  afFevfling  man- 
ner and  the  folemn  aflurances  of  innocence 
of  a  woman  brought  before  them,  ventuicd 
to  acquit  her,  but  the  judges  font  thtm  out 
again  ;  and  in  an  imperious  manner  forced 
them  to  find  the  woman  guilty,  and  flic  was 
hanged  immediately. 

Themagiftrates  and  minifters,  whofe  pru- 
dence ought  to  have  been  employed  in  heal- 
ing  this  diftemper   and  afluagiiig   its   fury, 
threw  in   new  combuftible  matter.      They 
/^  cncou- 
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encouraged  the  accufers ;  they  affifted  at  the 
examinations,  and  they  extorted  the  confef- 
fions  of  witches.  None  fignalized  their  zeal 
more  upon  this  occalion  than  Sir  William 
Phips,  the  governor,  a  New-England  man,  of 
the  loweft  birth,  and  yet  meaner  education  ; 
>vho,  having  raifed  a  fudden  fortune  by  a  lucky 
accident,  was  knighted,  and  afterwards  made 
governor  of  the  province,  Dodor  Encreafe 
Mather,  and  Dodor  Cotton  Mather,  the 
pillars  of  the  New-England  church,  were 
equally  fanguine.  Several  of  the  moft  popu- 
lar miniflers,  after  twentyexecutions  had  been 
made,  addrcffcd  Sir  William  Phips  with 
thanks  for  what  he  had  done,  and  with  ex- 
hortations to  proceed  in  fo  laudable  a  work. 

The  accufers  encouraged  in  this  manner  did 
not  know  where  to  flop,  nor  how  to  proceed. 
They  were  at  a  lofs  for  objeds.  They  began 
fit  laft  to  3ccufe  the  judges  themfelves.  What 
was  worfe,  the  nearell  relations  of  Mr,  En- 
creafe Mather  were  involved,  and  witchcraft 
began  even  to  approach  the  governor's  own 
family.  It  was  now  high  time  to  give  things 
ttnothcr  turn.  The  accufers  were  difcou- 
raged  by  authority.  One  hundred  and  T^fty, 
who  lay  in  prifon,  wee  difcharged.  Two 
hundred  more  were  under  accufation  j  they 
were  palled  over  j  and  thofe  who  had  receiv- 
cd  fentence  of  death  were  reprieved,  and  in 
due  time  pardoned.     A  few  cool  moments 
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fliewed  them  the  grofs  and  ftupid  error  that 
had  carried  thetn  away,  and  which  was  ut- 
terly invifible  to  them  all  the  while  they  were 
engaged  in  this  ftrange  perfecution.  They 
grew  heartily  a(hamed  of  what  they  had 
done.  But  what  was  infinitely  mortifying,  the 
Quakers  took  occafion  to  attribute  all  this  mif- 
chief  to  a  judgment  on  them  for  their  perfe- 
cution.  A  general  faftwas  appointed;  pray- 
ing God  to  pardofi  all  the  errors  of  his  fervants 
and  people  in  a  late  tragedy,  raifed  amongfl 
them  by  Satan  and  his  inftruments. 

This  was  the  laft  paroxyfm  of  the  puritanic 
enthufiafm  in  New  England.  This  violent  fit 
carried  ofFfo  much  of  that  humour,  that  the 
people  there  are  now  grown  fomewhat  like 
the  reft  of  mankind  in  their  manners,  and 
have  much  abated  of  their  perfecuting  fpirit. 
It  is  not  an  incurious  fpeculation  to  confi- 
der  thefe  remarkable  fallies  of  the  human 
mind,  out  of  its  ordinary  courfe.  Whole  na- 
tions are  often  carried  away  by  what  woild 
never  influence  one  man  of  fenfe.  Tin-  caufc 
is  originally  weak,  and  to  be  fupprcfTed  with- 
out great  difficulty,  but  then  'Ls  weaknefs 
prevents  any  fufpicion  of  the  mifchief,  until 
it  is  too  late  to  think  of  fupprcfllng  it  at  all. 
In  fuch  cafes  the  more  weak,  improbable,  and 
iiiconfiftent  any  ftory  is,  the  more  powerful 
and  general  is  its  effcd,  beini;  helped  on  by 
dcfign  in  fome,  by  folly  in  others,  aud  kt  »t  up 
Vol.  II.  M  by 
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by  contagion  in  all.  The  more  extraordinary 
the  defign,  the  more  dreadful  the  crime,  the 
Icfs  we  examine  into  the  proofs.  The  charge 
and  the  evidence  of  fome  things  is  the  fame. 
However,  in  fome  time  the  minds  of  people 
cool,  and  they  are  aflonifhed  how  they  ever 
came  to  be  fo  afFeded.     ',/ 
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'T^e  Jituation,  climate^  &c.  of  Ncw-Englatid. 
Indian  corn  defcribcd.  Cattle  of  New-Eng- 
land, 

THE  events  in  the  hiflory  of  New  Eng- 
land, their  difputes  with  their  gover- 
nors, the  variations  in  their  charters,  and  their 
wars  with  the  Indians,  afford  very  little  ufe- 
ful  or  agreeable  matter.  In  their  v/ars  there 
was  very  little  conduct  fliewn  ;  and  though 
they  prevailed  in  the  end,  in  a  manner  to  the 
extirpation  of  that  race  of  people,  yet  the 
Indians  had  always  great  advantages  in  the 
beginning;  and  the  meafures  of  the  Engiilh 
to  oppofe  them,  v/cre  generally  injuJicioully 
taken.  Their  manner  too  of  treating  them 
in  the  beginning  was  fo  indifcrcte  (for  it  was 
in  general  no  worfe)  as  to  provoke  them  as 
much  as  thofe  wars,  as  the  French  influence 
has  done  fince  that  time. 


The 
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*rhe  country  which  we  call  New  England 
is  in  length  fomethinglefs  than  three  hundred 
miles ;  at  the  broadeft  part  it  is  about  two 
hundred,  if  we  carry  it  on  to  thofe  trads 
which  are  poffelTed  by  the  French  j  but  if  we 
regard  the  part  we  have  fettled,  in  general,  it 
does  not  extend  any  where  much  above  fixty 
miles  from  the  fea  coafl. 

This  country  lies  between  the  41ft  and 
45th  degrees  of  North  latitude.  Though 
it  is  fituated  almoft  ten  degrees  nearer  the 
fun  than  we  are  in  England,  yet  the  winter 
begins  earlier,  lafts  longer,  and  is  incom- 
parably more  fevere  than  it  is  with  us.  The 
fummer  again  is  extremely  hot,  and  more 
fervently  fo  than  in  pla  es  which  lie  under 
the  fame  parallels  in  Europe.  However,  both 
the  heat  and  the  cold  are  now  far  rpore  mo- 
derate, and  the  conftitution  of  the  air  in  all 
refpecls  far  better,  than  our  people  found  it  at 
their  firft  fettlement.  The  clearing  away  of  the 
Woods,  and  the  opening  of  the  ground  every 
where,  has,  by  giving  a  free  paflage  to  the  air, 
carried  off  thofe  noxious  vapours  which  were 
fo  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  firll  inhabi- 
tants. The  temper  of  the  fky  is  generally 
both  in  fummer  and  In  winter  very  fteady  and 
fcrene.  Two  months  Irequently  pafis  without 
the  appearance  of  a  cloiul.  Their  rains  are 
heavy  and  foon  over. 
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The  foil  of  New.  England  is  various,  but 
beft  as  you  approach  the  Southward.  It  af- 
fords excellent  meadows  in  the  low  grounds, 
and  very  good  pafture  almoft  every  where. 
They  commonly  allot  at  the  rate  of  two  acres 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  cow.  The  meadows 
which  they  reckon  the  beft,  yield  about  a 
ton  of  hay  by  the  acre.  Some  produce  two 
tons,  but  the  hay  is  rank  and  four.  This 
country  is  not  very  favourable  to  any  of  the 
European  kinds  of  grain.  The  wheat  is  fub- 
jedt  to  be  blafted)  the  barley  is  an  hungry 
grain,  and  the  oats  are  lean  and  chaffy.  But 
the  Indian  corn,  which  makes  the  general 
food  of  the  loweft  fort  of  people,  flourifties 
here.  This,  as  it  is  a  fpecies  of  grain  not  fo 
Uiiiverfally  known  in  England,  and  as  it  is 
that  of  all  others  which  yields  the  greateft  in- 
creafe,  I  fhall  give  a  nioic  defcription  of. 

This  plant,  which  the  native  Americans 
called  the  Weachin,  is  known  in  fome  of  the 
Southern  parts  of  America  by  the  name  of 
Mr  .ze.  Tiic  ear  is  about  a  fpan  in  length, 
confifting  of  eight  rows  of  the  corr,  or 
more,  according  to  the  goodnefs  of  the 
ground,  with  ab'^'.Tt  thirty  grains  in  each  row. 
On  <"hc  lop  of  the  grain  hangs  a  fort  of  flower, 
not  unlike  a  talTel  of  filk,  of  various  colours, 
white,  blue,  greeniih,  black,  fpeckled,  ftriped, 
which  gives  this  corn,  as  it  grows,  avery  be  lu- 
tiful  appearance.  The  grain  is  of  all  the  co- 
7  lours 
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lours  which  prevail  in  the  flower,  but  moft 
frequently  yellow  and  white.  The  flalks 
grow  fix-or  eight  feet  high,  and  are  of  a  con- 
fiderable  thicknefs.  They  are  lefs  high  in 
New  England,  and  other  Northern  countries, 
than  in  Virginia  and  thofe  which  lie  more  to 
the  Southward.  They  are  jointed  like  a  cane, 
and  at  each  of  thefe  joints  (hoot  out  a  number 
of  leaves  like  flags,  that  make  very  good  fod- 
der for  the. cattle.  The  ftalk  is  full  of  a  juice, 
of  which  a  fyrup  as  fweet  as  fugar  has  been 
frequently  made. 

This  grain  is  generally  fowed  in  little 
fquares,  and  requires  a  very  attentive  cultiva- 
tion. The  ground  in  which  it  flouriflies  moft 
is  light  and  fandy,  with  a  fmall  intermixture 
of  loam.  About  a  peck  of  feed  is  fufficient 
for  an  acre,  which  at  a  medium  produces 
about  twenty-five  buihels.  The  New  Eng- 
land people  not  only  make  bread  of  this  grain, 
but  they  malt  and  brew  it  into  a  beer,  which 
is  not  contemptible.  However,  the  greater 
part  of  their  beer  is  made  of  molafl'es,  hop- 
ped ;  with  the  additioii  fometimes  of  the  tops 
of  the  fpruce  fir  infilled. 

They  raife  in  New  England,  befides  this 
and  other  fpecies  of  grain,  a  large  quantity  of 
flax,  and  have  made  eflays  upon  hemp,  that 
have  been  far  from  unfuccefsful.  An  acre  of 
their  cow-pen  land  produces  about  a  ton  of 
(his  commodity;  but  the  land  is  pretty  foon 
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cxhauftcd.  This  plant  probably  requires  a 
climate  more  uniformly  warm  than  New 
England ;  for  though  the  greater  part  of  our 
hemp  is  brought  to  us  from  Northern  ports, 
yet  it  is  in  the  more  Southerly  provinces  of 
Ruffia,  that  the  beft  which  comes  to  our 
market  is  produced. 

Their  horned  cattle  are  very  numerous  in 
New  England,  and  fome  of  them  very  large. 
Oxen  have  been  killed  there  of  eighteen  hun^ 
dred  weight.     Hogs  likewife  are  numerous, 
3nd  particularly  excellent ;  and  fome  fo  large 
as  to  weigh  twenty-five  fcore.     They  have 
belides,  a  breed  of  fmall  horfes,  which  are  ex^ 
tremely  hardy.     They  pace  naturally,  though 
in  no  very  graceful  or  eafy  manner;  but  with 
fuch  fwiftnefs,'  and  for  fo  long  a  continuance, 
as  muft  appear  almofl  incredible  to  thofe  who 
have  not  experienced  it.     They  have  a  great 
number  of  (heep  too,  and  of  a  good  kind, 
The  wool  is  of  a  ftaple  fufficiently  long,  but  it 
is  not  near  fo  fine  as  that  of  England.    How- 
ever, they  manufadure  a  great  deal  of  it  very 
fuccefsfully.     I  have  feen  cloths  made  there, 
which  were  of  asclofe  and  firm  a  contcvture, 
though  not  fo  fine,  as  our  beft  drabs  j  they 
were  thick,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  fupe- 
rior  for  the  ordinary  wear  of  country  people, 
%Q  any  thing  we  make  in  England. 

.     .     CHAP. 
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People  of  New- England.  T'heir  numbers.  Hif- 
tory  of  the  charters  of  the  colonies  here,  and 
the  forfeiture  of  fome,  ' 


THERE  are  in  this  country  many  gen- 
tlemen of  confiderable  landed  eftates, 
which  they  let  to  farmers,  or  manage  by  their 
ftewards  or  overfeers  5  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  peopk  is  compofed  of  a  fubllantial  yeo- 
manry, who  cultivate;  their  own  freeholds, 
without  a  dependence  upon  any  but  provi- 
dence and  their  own  induftry.  Thefe  free- 
holds generally  pafs  to  their  chi!.  en  in  the 
way  of  gavelkind  j  which  keeps  them  from 
being  aimofl  ever  able  to  emerge  out  of  their 
original  happy  mediocrity.  This  manner  of 
inheriting  has  here  an  additional  good  effedt. 
It  makes  the  people  the  more  ready:.'  ^o  back- 
ward Into  the  uncultivated  parts  of  tl.^  coun- 
try, where  land  is  to  be  had  at  an  er^fy  rate  an'-* 
ill  larger  portions.  The  people,  by  their  being 
generally  freeholders,  and  by  their  form  of 
government,  have  a  very  free,  bold,  nd  repub- 
lican fplrlt.  In  no  part  of  the  world  are  the 
ordinary  fort  fo  independent,  or  polTefs  fo  many 
of  the  conveniencles  of  life  j  they  are  ufedfrom 
their  infancy  to  the  excrcife  of  a^'-ns :  and 
they  have  j  militia,  which  for  a  militia  is  by 
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no  means  rontcmptiblej  and  certainly  if  thefe 
men  were  ibmewhat  more  regularly  ^-ained, 
and  in  better  fubordination,  it  woul:i  be  im- 
pofiible  to  find  in  any  country,  or  in  any  time 
ancient  or  modern,  an  army  better  conllituted 
than  that  which  New  England  can  furnifli. 
This  too  is  much  the  beft  peopled  of  any  of 
our  colonies  upon  the  continent.  It  is  judged 
that  the  four  provinces  which  it  comprifes, 
contain  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  fouls,  including  a  very  fmall  number  of 
Blacks  and  Indians  j  the  reft  are  Whites, 
Pouglafs,  who  feems  to  be  well  informed  in 
this  point,  proportions  them  as  follow, 


Maffachufets  bay, 
Connefticut, 
Bhode  Ifiand, 
l>k  w  Hampfliire, 


200,000 

J  00,000 
30,000 
24,000 

m        iiiw  n 

354,000 


Thefe  four  governments  are  confederated 
for  their  common  defence.  Wc  have  (hewn 
how  thefe  feveral  governments  have  arifen. 
The  moft  confiderable  of  them  for  riches 
and  number  of  people,  though  not  for  extent 
of  territory,  is  Maffachufets  bay.  This  pro- 
vince like  the  others  had  originally  a  power  of 
chufing  every  one  of  their  own  magiftrates  j 
the  governor,  the  council,  the  alTembly,— all ; 
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and  of  making  fuch  laws  as  they  thought  pro- 
per, without  fending  them  home  for  the  ap- 
probation of  the  crown.  But  being  ace  ifed 
of  having  abufed  this  freedom,  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  fecond,  they 
were  deprived  of  it  by  a  jud^ijrr  "♦"in  n  gii0 
warranto  in  the  King's-bench  i,  ' 

They  remained  from  that  tim    ♦'' 
lution  without  any  charter,     b^.**. 
the  revolution  they  received  a  new  v 
though  very  favourable,  was  much  inferior  to 
the  extenfive  privileges  of  the  former  charter, 
which  indeed  were  too  extenfive  for  a  colo- 
ny, and  what  left  little  more  than  a  nominal 
dependence  on  the  mother  country,  and  the 
crown  itfelf.    But  now,  as  the  governor,  lieu- 
tenant governor,  and  the  chief  places  of  the 
law  and  in  the  revenue,  are  in  the  difpofal  of 
the  crown  ;  £0  is  the  militia  j  and  though  the 
council  is  chofen  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people,  yet  the  governor  has  a  negative  which 
gives  him  an  influence,  fufficient  to  preferve 
the   prerogative   entire.      Appeals   for  fums 
above  three  hundred  pounds  are  admitted  to 
the  king  and  council,  and  all  laws  pafled  here 
mull  be  remitted  to  England;  where,  if  they 
do  not  receive  a  negative  from  the  crown  in 
three  years,  they  are  to  be  conlidered  as  valid, 
and  are  to  have  the  effect  of  laws ;  which  they 
are  to  have  likewife  until  the  time  that  the 
iking's  refolution  is  known.     But  one  point 

has 
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has  been  long  and  refolutely  difputed  In  this 
colony  J  the  grant  of  a  certain  falary  to  their 
governor.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
induce  them  to  this  meafure  ;  but  to  no  effedl. 
They  think  a  dependence  on  the  people  for 
his  falary  the  moft  efFe<ftual  method  of  re- 
ftraining  the  governor  from  any  unpopular 
adls.  To  the  Maflachufets  government  is 
united  the  antlent  colony  of  l^lymouth,  and 
the  territory  which  is  called  Main.  ^ 

The  colony  of  Connedicut,  which  lies 
upon  a  river  of  the  fame  name  to  the  South 
of  this  province,  has  preferved  its  ancient 
privileges,  which  are  now  as  confiderable  as 
thofe  of  Maflachufets  were  formerly.  At  the 
time  that  the  charter  of  the  former  was  attack- 
ed, that  of  this  government  was  threatened 
with  the  fame  fate.  But  they  aorreed  to  fub  • 
mit  to  the  king's  pleafure ;  therefore,  no 
judgment  was  given  againft  themj  and  being 
found  in  this  condition  at  the  revolution,  it 
was  judged  that  they  were  in  full  pofleflion 
of  their  old  charter,  and  have  fo  continued 
ever  fince.     ^'"-'  •^'*'-— ^  iir"'"';  ", ""  '■'^'  "'■,  '"t" 

The  third  and  fmalleft  of  the  provinces 
.which  compofa  New  England,  is  Rhode 
Ifland.  This  confifts  of  a  fmall  ifland  of  that 
name,  and  the  old  plantation  of  Providence. 
Thefe  united  plantations  had  a  charter  thefmie 
with  that  of  Connedicut,  and  they  have 
preferved  it  by  the  fame  mcthc  1.  In  this 
7  province 
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province  is  an  unlimited  freedom  of  religion, 
agreeable  to  the  firft  principles  of  its'founda> 
tion  J  and  though  very  fmall,  it  is  from  thence 
'extremely  well  peopled. 

New  Hampfhire,  the  fourth  province,  is 
much  the  largeft  of  them  all ;  but  not  inha- 
bited in  proportion.  This  is  more  northerly 
for  the  greater  part  than  any  of  the  reft.  It 
is  a  royal  government ;  that  is,  the  crown  has 
the  nomination  of  all  the  officers  of  juftice 
and  of  the  militia,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
council.  ■'''^'^'>  cmTim"^^'M^-  ^wmm-^'him^ 

:Uti:'.iHni''.     CHAP,     vil.*'*^^^^^'^^^*^ 

Bo/ion,  its  harbour,  Trade.  Ship-butlding. 
Dijiillery.  Foreign  traffic.  Reflexions  on 
the  fcheme  of  limiting  it.  Declenjion  of  the 
trade  of  New-England.  ^ 

THERE  is  not  one  of  our  fettlements 
which  can  be  compared,  in  the  abun- 
dance of  people,  the  number  of  confiderablc 
and  trading  towns,  and  the  manriaflurcs  that 
pre  carried  on  in  them,  to  New  England. 
The  moft  populous  and  flourifliing  parts  of 
the  mother  country  hardly  make  a  better  ap- 
pearance. Our  provinces  to  the  fouthward 
on  this  continent  are  recommcndable  for  the 
generous  warmth  of  the  climate,  and  a  luxu- 
riance of  foil  which  naturally  throws  upa  vaft 
,.  variety 
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yaricty  of  beautiful  and  rich  vegetable  produc- 
tions ;  but  New  England  is  the  firft  in  Ame- 
rica, for  cultivation,  for  the  number  of  people, 
and  for  the  order  which  refults  from  both. 

Though  there  are  in  all  the  provinces  of 
New  England  large  towns  which  drive  a  con- 
iiderable  trade,  the  only  one  which  can  de- 
fcrve  to  be  much  infifted  upon  in  a  defign 
like  ours,  is  Bofton  j  the  capital  of  Mafi'achu- 
fets  bay,  the  firft  city  of  New-England,  and 
of  all  North  America.  This  city  is  fituated 
on  a  peninfula,  at  the  bottom  of  a  fine  capa-^ 
cious  and  fafeharbour,  which  is  defended  from 
the  outrages  of  the  fea,  by  a  number  of  iflands, 
and  rocks  which  appear  above  water.  It  is 
entered  but  by  one  fafe  pafifage ;  and  that  is 
narrow,  and  governed  by  the  cannon  of  a  regu- 
lar and  a  very  ftrong  fortrefs.  The  harbour  is 
more  than  fuflicient  for  the  great  number  of 
veflels,  which  carry  on  the  extenfive  trade  of 
Bofton.  At  the  bottof  ^  the  bay  is  a  noble 
pier,  near  two  thoufaij  it  in  length,  along 
which  on  the  North  fide  extends  a  row  of 
warehoufes.  The  head  of  this  pier  joins  the 
principal  ftrcet  of  the  town,  which  is,  like 
moft  of  the  others,  fpacious  and  well  built. 
The  town  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour, 
and  forms  a  very  agreeable  view.  It  has  a 
town  houfe,  where  the  courts  meet  and  the 
exchange  is  kept,  large,  and  of  a  very  tolerable 
tafte  of  architedture.     Round  the  exchange, 

arc 
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afrc  a  great  number  of  well  furnifhed  bookfel- 
lers  (hops,  which  find  employment  for  five 
printing   prefles.      There   are  ten  churches  i  i 
within   this  town;  and  it  contains  at  leaft 
twenty  thoufand  inhabitants. 

That  we  may  be  enabled  to  form  fome 
judgment  of  the  wealth  of  this  city,  we  muft 
obferve  that  from  Chriftmas  1747,  to  Chrift- 
mas  1748,  five  hundred  veflels  cleared  out 
from  this  port  only,  for  a  foreign  trade ;  and 
four  hundred  and  thirty  were  entered  inwards; 
to  fay  nothing  of  coafting  and  fifhing  veflels, 
both  of  which  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
faid  to  be  equal  in  number  to  the  others.  In- 
deed the  trade  of  New-England  is  great,  as  it 
fupplies  a  large  quantity  of  goods  from  within 
itfelf ;  but  it  is  yet  greater,  as  the  people  of 
this  country  are  in  a  manner  the  carriers  for 
all  the  colonies  of  North  America  and  the 
Weft-Indies,  and  even  for  feme  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. They  may  be  confidered  in  this  rcfpcft 
as  the  Dutch  of  America. 

The  commodities  which  the  country  yields 
are  principally  mafts  and  yards,  for  Which 
they  contradt  largely  with  the  royal  navy ; 
pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine;  ftaves,  lumber, 
boards ;  all  forts  of  provifions,  beef,  pork,  but- 
ter and  cheefe,  in  large  quantities;  horfes 
and  live  cattle ;  Indian  corn  and  peafe ;  cyder, 
apples,  hemp  and  flax.  Their  peltry  trade  is 
not  very  conflderable.  They  have  a  very  noble 
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cod  fifliery  upon  their  coaft,  which  employs  a 
vaft  number  of  their  people :  they  are  ena- 
bled by  this  to  export  annually  above  thirty- 
two  thoufand  quintals  of  choice  cod  fi{h,  to 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
about  nineteen  thoufand  quintals  of  the  refufe 
fort  to  the  Weft-Indies,  as  food  for  the  negroes. 
The  quantity  of  fpirits,  which  they  diftil  in 
Bofton  from  the  molafles  they  bring  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  Weft-Indies,  is  as  furprifing 
as  the  cheap  rate  at  which  they  vend  it, 
which  is  under  two  ftiillings  a  gallon.  With 
this  they  fupply  almoft  all  the  confumption 
of  our  Colonies  in  North  America,  the  Indi- 
an trade  there,  the  vaft  demands  of  their  own 
and  the  Newfoundland  fifliery,  and  in  great 
meafure  thofe  of  the  African  trade;  but 
they  are  more  famous  for  the  quantity  and 
cheapnefs,  than  for  the  excellency  of  their 
rum. 

They  are  almoft  the  only  one  of  our  colo- 
nies which  have  much  of  the  woollen  and 
linen  manufadlures.  Of  the  former  they 
have  nearly  as  much  as  fuffices  for  their  own 
cloathing.  It  is  a  clofe  and  ftrong,  but  a 
coarfe  and  ftubborn  fort  of  cloth.  A  number  of 
Preft)yterians  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  dri- 
ven thence,  as  it  is  faid,  by  the  feverity  of  their 
landlords,  from  an  affinity  in  religious  fenti- 
ments  chole  New-England  as  their  place  of 
refuge.     Thofe  people  brought  with  them 
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their  ikill  in  the  linen  manufadures,and  meet- 
ing with  very  large  encouragement,  they  exer- 
cifed  it  to  the  great  advantage  of  this  colony. 
At  prefent  they  make  large  quantities,  and  of 
a  very  good  kind ;  their  principal  fettlement 
is  in  a  town,  which  in  compliment  to  them  is 
called  Londonderry.  Hats  are  made  in  New- 
England,  which,  in  a  clandeftine  way,  find  a 
good  vent  in  all  the  other  colonies.  The  fet- 
ting  up  of  thefe  manufactures  has  been  in  a 
great  meafure  a  matter  ntceiTary  to  them  ;  for 
as  they  have  not  been  properly  encouraged 
in  fome  ftaple  commodity,  by  which  they 
might  communicate  with  their  mother  coun- 
try, while  they  were  cut  off  from  all  other 
refources,  they  muft  either  have  abandoned 
the  country,  or  have  found  means  of  employ- 
ing their  own  {kill  and  induftry  to  draw  out 
of  it  the  neceflaries  of  life.  The  fame  ne- 
ceflity,  together  with  their  convenience  for 
building  and  manning  (hips,  has  made  them 
the  carriers  for  the  other  colonies. 

The  bufmefs  of  fliip-building  is  one  of  the 
mod  confiderable  which  Bofton  or  the  other 
fea-port  towns  in  New- England  carry  on. 
Ships  are  fometimes  built  here  upon  commif- 
fion  ',  but  frequently,  the  merchants  of  New 
England  have  them  conflrudcd  upon  their 
own  account ;  and  loading  them  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  colony,  naval  ftores,  fifh,  and  fifli- 
oil  principally,  they  fend  them  out  upon  a  tra- 
ding 
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ifig  voyage  to  Spain,  Portugal,  or  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  where,  having  difpofed  of  their 
cargo,  they  make  what  advantage  they  can  by 
freight,  ontil  foch  time  as  they  can  fell  the  vef- 
fel  herfelf  to  advantage,  which  they  feldom  fail 
to  do  in  a  reafonable  time.  They  receive  the 
value  of  the  veffel,  as  well  as  of  the  freight  of 
the  goods,  which  from  time  to  time  they  car- 
ried, and  of  the  cargo  with  which  they  failed 
originally,  in  bills  of  exchange  upon  London ; 
for  as  the  people  of  New  England  have  no 
commodity  to  return  for  the  value  of  above 
a  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  which  they  take 
in  various  forts  of  goods  from  England,  but 
fome  naval  ftOres,  and  thofe  in  no  great  quan- 
tities, they  are  obliged  to  keep  the  balance 
fomewhat  even  by  this  circuitous  commerce, 
^hich,though  not  carried  on  with  Great  Britain 
nor  with  Britilh  veflels,  yet  centers  in  its  pro- 
fits, where  all  the  money  which  the  colonies 
can  make  in  any  manner  muft  center  at  laft. 

I  know  that  complaints  have  been  made  of 
this  trade,  principally  becaufe  the  people  of 
New-England,  not  fatisfied  with  carrying  out 
their  own  produce,  become  carriers  for  the 
other  colonies,  particularly  for  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  from  whom  they  take  tobacco, 
which  in  contempt  of  the  aft  of  navigation, 
they  carry  direftly  to  the  foreign  market. 
Where  not  having  the  duty  and  accumulated 
charges  to  which  the  Britifh  merchant  is  liable 

to 
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t6  pay,  thc)r  in  a  manner  wholly  out  hiiA  of 
the  trade;  A|;ain,  our  fugar  colonies  com-' 
plain  as  loudly,  that  the  vad  trade  which 
New  England  drives  in  lumber,  live  ftock, 
and  provifibnsi  with  the  French  and  Dutch 
fugar  idands,  particularly  with  the  former, 
enables  thefe  iflands,  together  with  the  inter- 
nal advantages  they  pofleis,- greatly  to  under- 
fell  the  Engli{h  plantations.  That,  the  returns 
which  the  people  of  New  England  make 
from  thefe  iil'ands  being  in  fugar,  or  the  pro* 
dudlions  of  fugar,  fyrups  and  molafles,  the 
rum  which  is  thence  diftilled  prevents  th^ 
fale  of  our  Weft-India  rum»  That  this  trade 
proves  doubly  difadvantagcous  to  our  fugar 
iflands  j  firft,  as  it  enables  the  French  to  fell 
their  fugars  cheaper  than  they  could  other- 
wife  afford  to  do ;  and  then  as  it  finds  them 
fi  market  for  their  molafles,  and  other  refufe 
of  fugars,  for  which  otherwife  they  could 
find  no  market  at  all ;  becaufe  rum  interferes 
with  brandy,  a  confidefable  mani4fa<3:ure  of 
Old  France.  '  '   '      •  ;  uj^ 

Thefe  confiderations  were  the  ground  of  4 
complaint  made  by  the  iflands  to  the  leglfla-- 
ture  in  England  fome  years  ago.  They  dcfire4 
that  the  exportation  of  lumber,  &c,  to  the 
French  colonies,  and  the  importation  of  fu- 
gars and  nfiolaflies  from  thence,  might  be  en-» 
tirely  prohibited.  This  was  undoubtedly  ^ 
very- nice  point  to  fettle.     On  onQ  hand,  thq 
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growth  of  the  French  Weft-Iijdiep  was  ma* 
nifefl  and  alarming^  and  it  v^as  no%  tfi  b^ 
ihoqght  that  the  French  M^ould  ever  wink  at 
this  trade,  if  it  had  not  b^n  pf  tM  greateft 
advantage  to  them.  On  the  oth^r  b^nd^  th^ 
Northern  colpnies  declared*  that,  if  they  were 
deprived  of  fo  great  a  branch  pf  thei|^  trade* 
it  muil  neceilitate  them  to  the  edabliAiipen^ 
pf  manufa<SJures.  For  if  they  were  gut  [off 
from  their  foreign  trade,  they  never  could 
purchafe  in  England  the  many  things  for  th? 
ufe  pr  the  ornament  of  life,  which  they  hav^ 
A'Pm  thence.  B^Ades  this,  the  French,,  der 
prived  of  the  prpvifion  and-  li^mber  pf  New 
England,  miift  of  neceffity  tajie  every  meafur^ 
tp  be  fupplied  from  their  own  co^pnies^  whi<rh 
would  answer  their  purpofes  beUi^rt  if  they 
$;puld  accpm^pliPi  it,  at  tne  fan^^  tinie  that  it 
wpuld  deprive  the  NewEi^gland  people  pf  ^ 
}arge  and  profitable  branch  of  th^ir  trade. 

Thefe  points,  and  many  mpre,  were  fully 
^ifcuffed  upon  both  iides.  The  legi0ature  took 
a  middle  courfe.  They  did  not  entirely  prpf 
hibit  the  carrying  of  lumber  tP  the  French 
inlands  j  but  they  laid  a  cpnfiderable  duty  uppn 
jWhatever  rum,  fugars,  or  molailes,  they  (hould 
import  from  thence ;  to  enhance  by  this  m^ans 
the  piice  of  lumber  and  other  neceflaries  tp 
the  r  rench ;  and,  by  laying  them  under  difH^ 
jpulties,  to  fet  thq  Engliih  fug^r  plantations,  in 
4    :  fpm^ 
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l^me-  mearure,  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
thcifs. 

'rtis  was  undoubtedly  a  very  prudent  regu- 
lation^ For  though  it  was  urged,  that  the 
M|0)fippi  navigation  was  fo  bad,  that  there 
wajs  no  profped:  that  the  French  could  ever 
be  f^pplied  with  lumber  and  provifions  from 
thence.  J  and  that  there  were  no  fnows  in 
t<o,uiiiana,  thp  meltipg  of  which  might  facili?- 
t'at^  th^  tranfportation  of  lumber  into  that  ri- 
Viej:,'^(et  it  .was  by  no  means  fafe  to  truft  to 
tbgtjf  jib  aij  utterly  to  deftroy  a  trade  of  our 
9^4]iV  which  employed  fo  niuch  (hipping  and 
fo  many  failors :  becaufe  we  have  a  thoufand 
ii^i^f>ces,  y^hcrein  the  driving  people  to  the 
ij|(t  ftreights,  anrf  putting  them  under  the  tui-» 
ti<jij  of  fuch  a  mafter  as  abfolute  neceflity,  has 
taught;  them  inventions,  and  excited  them  to 
an  indiiftry,  which  have  compafled  things  a^ 
much  regretted  at  laft,  as  they  were  unfore* 
feenatfirft. 

Though  no  great  fnows  fall  in  the  Southern 
parts  of  Louiiiana,  yet  to  the  Northward 
a  great  deal  falls  j  and  not  oniy  the  MifTifippi, 
but  the  number  cf  other  great  rivers  which  it 
receives,  overilo\y  annually,  and  they  can  be  in 
no.,  want  of  timber  convenient  enough  to  na-» 
vigation.  And  though  the  paffage  to  th« 
French  iflands  be  for  fuch  a  great  way  to  tha 
winfiwarfl,  as  to  bring  them  thefe  commodi-» 
ties  in  a  more  tedious  manner,  and  at  a  deareif 
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rate,  is  it  not  much  better  that  they  fliould 
have  them  cheap  from   gs  than   dear  ftom 
themfelves  ?   Nor  perhaps  would  even  this 
difficulty,  which  is  indeed  much  kfs  than  it 
is  reprefented,  bring  down  the  French  to  the 
par  of  our  fugar  colonies,  loaded  as  they  are 
with  taxes,  groaning  undtr  the  prefFure  of 
many  grievances,  and  deformed  by  an"  infinite 
multitude  of  abufes  and  enormities ;  nor  can 
they  with  reafon  or  juftice  hope  for  a  cure  of 
the  evils  which  they  fufFer,  partly  frbm  er-^ 
rors  of  their  own,  and  partly  from  miftakes 
in  England,  at  the  expence  of  the  trade  of 
their  fifter  colonies  on  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, who  are  entirely  guiltlefs  of  theirfuffer-? 
ings  ;  nor  is  it  by  reftraints  on  the  trade  of 
their  enemies,  but  by  an  effeftual  and  judi- 
cious encouragement  of  their  own,  that  they^ 
can  hope  to  remedy  thefe  evils,  and  rival  the 
French  eftablifhments.     ^^  "^  i.  -v^.^     .    i  . 
The  French,  in  permitting  us  to  fupply 
them,  it  is  true,  give  us  a  proof  that  they 
have  advantages  from  this  trade ;  but  this  is 
no  proof  at  all  that  we  derive  none  from  it ; 
for.  on  that  fuppofition,  no  trade  could  be  mu- 
tually beneficial.    Nor  is  it  at  all  certain,  as  it 
has  been  fuggefted,  that,  if  we  left  their  re- 
fufe  of  fugars  upon  their  hands,  they  could 
turn  them  to  no  profit.     If  the  council  of 
commerce  could  be  made  to  fee  diftindly  thit 
this  trade  could  not  prejudice  the  fale  of  their 
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brandy,  and  would  only  make  the  trade  of 
rum  change  hands,  as  the  cafe  probably  would 
be  J  and  if  they  could  (hew,  as  they  might, 
what  a  lofs  it  might  be  to  them  entirely  to 
throw  away  a  confiderable  part  of  the  produce 
of  their  lands,  and  which  was  formerly  fo 
valuable  to  them,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the 
court  would  give  fufficient  encouragement  to' 
their  own  plantations  to  diftil  rum,  and  to. 
vend  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  the  lead 
prejudice  the  brandies  of  France;  and  then, 
inflead  of  fending  us  molaifes,  as  they  could 
didil  the  fpirit  far  cheaper  than  our  iflands, 
they  would  fend  us  the  fpirit  itfelf ;  and  we 
may  know  by  experience,  efpecially  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  how  infufEcient  all  regula- 
tions arc  to  prevent  a  contraband,  which 
would  be  fo  gainful  to  particulars. 

After  all,  are  we  certain,  that  the  French 
would  trufl  for  the  fupply  of  their  iflands  to 
Louifiana,  or  te  the  precarious  fupplies  from 
Canada  ?  would  they  not  redouble  their  appli- 
'  cation,  now  made  neceflary,  to  Cape  Breton  ? 
what  experiments  would  they  not  make  in 
Cayenne  for  the  timber  trade  ?  they  would 
certainly  try  every  method,  and  probably 
would  fucceed  in  fome  of  their  trials.  Re- 
ibaints  upon  trade  are  nice  things ;  and  ought 
to  be  well  confidered.  Great  care  ought  to 
be  taken  in  all  fuch  how  we  facrifice  the  in- 
t^refts  of  one  part  of  our  territories  to  thofe  of 
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another  j  and  it  would  be  a  miilake  of  th« 
moft  fatal  confequence,  if  we  came  to  thiirk 
that  the  (hipping,  feamen,  commodiries,  'qt 
wealth,  of  the  Britifli  colonies,  were  no't  ^rfec- 
tually  the  {hipping,  feamen,  and  wealth,  6f 
Creat  Britain  herfel'f.  Sentiments  of  another 
kind  have  frequently  done  us  mifci\icf. 

The  general  plan  of  our  management  Ttdth 
regard  to  the  trade  of  our  colonies,  methinks, 
ought  to  be,  to  encourage  in  every  one  of  them 
fome  feparate  and  diflind  articles,  fuch  as^  not 
interfering*  might  enable  them  to  trade  with 
each  other,  and  all  to  trade  to  advantage  witl^ 
their  mother  country.  And  then,  where  we 
have  rivals  in  any  branch  of  the  trade  carrieij 
on  by  our  colonies,  to  enable  them  to  fend 
their  goods  to  the  foreign  market  diredly^ 
ufmg,  at  the  fame  time,  the  wife  precaution 
which  the  French  put  in  pradlicc>  to  make  the 
/hips  fo  employed  take  the  Englifh  ports  in 
their  way  home ;  for  our  great  danger  is,  that 
they  fhould  in  that  cafe  make  their  returns 
in  foreign  roanufaftures,  againft  which  wo 
cannot  guard  too  carefully.  This,  and  that 
they  fhould  not  go  largely  into  manufp^lurea 
interfering  with  ours,  ought  to  be  the  only 
points  at  which  our  reftridions  (hould  aim, 
Thefe  purpofcs  ought  not  to  be  compaffed 
by  abfolute  prohibitions  and  penalties,  which 
would  be  unpolitical  and  unjuft,  but  by  the 
way  of  divcffion,    by  encouraging  them  to 

fall 
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fall  into  fuch  things  as  find  a  demand  with  ou'r- 
fdves  at  home.  By  this  means  Great  Britain 
ahd  all  its  dependencies  Will  have  a  common 
inter^fl,  they  will  miftually  play  into  each 
other's  hands,  and  the  trade,  fo  difperfed,  will 
be  of  infinitely  more  advantage  to  us,  than  if 
all  its  feveral  aiXicles  were  produced  and  manu- 
factured within  ourfelves. 

I  venture  on  thefe  hints  col^cerning  re- 
(Iraints  on  trade^  becaufe  in  fa<fl  that  of  Newr 
England  rather  wants  to  be  fupported  than  to 
be  checked  by  fuch  reftraints.  Its  trade,  in 
many  of  its  branches,  is  clearly  on  the  decline; 
and  this  circumftance  ought  to  interefl  us 
deeply ;  for  very  valuable  is  this  colony,  if  it 
never  fent  us  any  thing,  nor  took  any  thing 
from  us,  as  it  is  the  grand  barrier  of  all  the 
reil ',  and  as  it  is  the  principal  magazine  which 
fupplies  our  Weft-Indies,  from  whence  \vc 
draw  fuch  vaft  advantages.  That  this  valu- 
able colony  i€  far  from  advancing,  will  appear 
clearly  from  the  ftate  of  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  its  trade,  that  of  (hip-building,  for 
four  years.  In  the  year  1738,  they  built  at 
Bofton  forty-one  top-fail  vcffels,  burden  in  all 
6324  tons  J  in  1743,  only  thirty  j  it}  ^6,  but 
twenty ;  in  49,  they  were  reduced  to  fifteen, 
making  in  the  whole  but  2450  tons  of  {hip- 
ping i  in  fuch  a  time  an  aftoniJliing  declenfion ! 
How  it  has  been  fince  I  have  not  fufficient 
information ;  but,  allowing  that  the  decline 
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has  ceafed  here,  yet  this  is  furely  lufficient  to 
fet  us  upon  the  niceft  enquiry  into  the  caufe 
of  that  decay,  and  the  moft  effeftual  meafurea 
to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  fo  valuable  a  province ; . 
jDarticularly  if  by  any  ill-judged  or  ill-intend- 
ed fchemes,  or  by  any  mifgovernment,  this 
mifchicf  has  happened  to  them.,    .  .  ' 

•  .  ■•  - 

C  H  A  P.    VIII.  S 

i^eW'Tork,  New-Jerfey,  and  Pmnfyhajiia, 
DefcriptioH  of  their  fituation,  &c»  Short 
account  (^  their  fettkmefit, 

Jyt  is  hot  ccrtaifily  knOwn  at  what  time  the 
[  Swedes  and  Dutch  made  their  6rft  efta- 
lifllnient  in  North  America;  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly pofterior  to  our  fettlement  in  Virginia, 
and  prior  to  that  of  New  England.  The 
Swedes,  who  were  no  coniiderable  naval  pow- 
er, hdd  hardly  fixt  the  rudiments  of  a  colony 
there,  ere  they  deferted  it.  The  inhabitants, 
without  protedtion  or  afliftartctf,  were  glad  to 
enter  into  a  coalition  with  the  Dutch,  who  had 
fettled  there  Upon  a  better  plati,  and  to  fubmit 
to  the  government  of  the  States.  The  whole 
traft  poffefled  or  claimed  by  the  two  nations, 
whofe  two  colonies  were  now  grown  into  one, 
extended  from  the  38th  to  the  41ft  degree  of 
latitude,  all  along  the  fea  coaft.  They  called  it 
Nova  Belgiu,  or  New  Netherlands.  It  con- 
tinued 
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tin  vied  in  their  hands  until  the  reign  of  Charles : 
the  fecond.     The  Dutch  war  then  breaking 
out,  in  the  year  1664  Sir  Robert  Car  with 
three  thoufand  men  was  fent ,  to  reduce  it» 
which  he  did  with  fo,  little  refiftance,  as  not 
to  gain  him  any  great  honour  by  the  conqueft. 
A  little  after,  the  Dutch,  by  way  of  reprifal* . 
fell  upon  ouf  colony  of  Surinam  in  South 
America,  and  conquered  it  after  much  the 
fame  oppofition  that  we  met  in   the  New. 
Netherlands.     By  the  treaty  of  peace,  which 
was  figned  at  Breda,  in  1667,  it  was  agreed, 
that  things  fhould  remain  in  the  flate  they 
were  at  that  time ;  Surinanl  to  the  Dutch,  the 
New  Netherlands  to  the  £ngli(h.     At  that ' 
time,  this  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  bad 
exchange  j  but  it  now  appears,  that  we  have 
made  an  excellent  bargain  j  for,  to  fay  nothing 
of  the  great  difadvantage  of  having  our  colo- 
nies, as  it  were,  cut  in  two  by  the  intervention 
of  a  foreign  territory,  this  is  now  one  of  the 
beft-peopled  and  richeit  parts  of  our  planta- 
tions, extremely  ufeful  to  the  others,   and 
making  very  valuable  returns  to  the  n?  >thcr 
country;  whereas  Surinam  is  comparatively 
9.  place  of  very  fmall  conftquence,  very  un- 
healthy, and  by  no  art  to  be  made  otherwife. 
The  New  Netherlands  were  not  long  in 
our  poflTeffion  before  they  were  divided  into 
diftindl  provinces,  and  laid  afide  their  former 
^ppeljauoo,     The  North-Eaft  part,   which 
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joined  New  England,  ^as  ealled  'HcW  Vdt-fe', 
in  compliment  to  the  duke  of  York,  who  had 
at  firft  the  grant  of  the  whole  territory.  Thiis 
pfrovince  runs  up  to  the  Northward  on  both 
fides  of  the  river  Hudfon,  fof  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  into  the  country  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions or  Iroquois ;  but  it  is  not  in  any  part 
above  forty  or  fifty  miles  wide.  It  compre- 
hends within  its  limits  Long  ifland,  which  lies 
to  the  South  of  Connedticut,  and  is  an  ifland 
ihferior  to  no  part  of  America  in  excellent 
ground  for  the  pafturage  of  horfes,  oxen,  and 
fheep,  or  the  plentiful  produce  of  every  fort 
of  grain.       ^^ 

The  part  of  Nova  Belgia,  which  lay  along 
the  ocean,  between  that  and  the  river  Dela- 
war,  from  the  Southern  part  of  New  York 
quite  down  to  Mary  Ian  dj  was  granted  to  Sir 
George  Carteret  and  others,  and  called  New 
Jerfey  from  him,  becaufe  he  had,  as  the  fami- 
ly ftill  has,  eflates  in  the  ifland  of  that  name. 
This  province  is  bounded  upon  the  Weft  by 
the  river  Delawar,  which  divides  it  from 
Pennfylvania.  It  is  in  length  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  or  thereabouts,  and  about 
ii|Jy  in  breadth. 
*  Pennfylvania,  which  lies  between  New  York, 
New  Jerfey,  and  Maryland,  and  only  commu- 
nicates with  the  fea  by  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Delawar,  is  in  length  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty   miles,    and  in  breadth  two  hundred. 

This 
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This  territory  was  granted  to  the  famous  Mr. 
William  Pcnn,  the  fon  of  Sir  William  Pcnn 
the  admiral,  ih  the  year  1680.  ^>-  ;-  '>^!*- 
The  climate  and  foil  in  the  three  province* 
of  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  and  Pennfylvania, 
admit  of  no  very  remarkable  difference.  Jii 
dl  thefe,  apd  indeed  in  all  our  North  Amcri- ' 
can  colonics,  tfie  lahd  near  the  fea  is  in  g^ne-v 
rk!  low,  flat,  and  marfliy ;  at  a  confiderablc 
diftance  from  the  fe4,  it  fwells  into  little  hills^ 
and  then  into  great  even  ridees  of  mountains, 
which  hold  their  courfe,  ror  the  moft  part,^ 
North-Eaft,  and  South-Wift.  The  foil 
throughout  thefe  three  provinces  is  in  general 
extremely  fruitful ;  abounding  not  only  in  its 
native  grain  the  Indian  corn,  but  in  all  fuch 
as  have  been  naturalized  there  from  Europe. 
Wheat  in  fuch  abundance,  and  of  fo  excellent 
a  quality,  that  few  parts  of  the  world,  for  the 
tra£t  which  is  cultivated,  exceed  it  in  the  one 
or  the  other  of  thefe  particulars ;  nor  in  bar- 
ley, oats,  rye,  buck-wheat,  and  every  fort  of 
grain  which  we  have  here.  They  have  a 
great  number  of  horned  cattle,  horfes,  fhcep, 
and  hogs.  All  our  European  poultry  abound 
there  ;  game  of  all  kinds  is  wonderfully  plen- 
ty J  deer  of  feveral  fpecies ;  hares  of  a  kind 
peculiar  to  America,  but  inferior  in  rclifh  to 
purs ;  wild  turkies,  of  a  vaft  (ize  and  equal 
goodnefsj  a  beautiful  fpecies  of  pheafants, 
pply  fpuad  in  this  country.     Every  fpecies  of 
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herbs  or  roots,  which  we  force  in  our  gardens, 
grows  here  with  great  eafe  j  and  every  fpecies 
of  fruit ;  but  fome,  as  thofe  of  peaches  and 
melons,  in  far  greater  per fedion.  *'  '"p^i  * 
Their  forefts  abound  in  excellent  timber,, 
the  o^,  the  a{h,  the  beech,  the  chefnut,  the 
cedar,  and  walnut,  the  cyprcfs,  the  hickory, 
the  faitafras,  and  the  pine.  In  all  parts  of 
our  plantations,  comprehending  New  York  to 
the  Northward,  quite  to  the  Southern  extre^- 
mity,  the  woods  are  full  of  wild  vines  of 
three  or  four  fpecies,  all  different  from  thofe 
we  have  in  Europe.  But,  whether  from  fome 
fmultin  their  nature,  or  in  the  climate,  or  the 
foil  where  they  grow,  or,  what  is  much  more 
probable,  from  a  fault  in  the  planters,  they 
have  yet  produced  no  wine  that  deferves  to  be 
mentioned.  It  may  be  remarked  in  general 
o?  the  timber  oi  the^e  provinces,  that  it  is 
not  fo  good  for  (hipping  as  that  of  New  Eng- 
land and  Nova  Scotia.  The  further  Souths 
ward  you  go,  the  timber  becomes  lefs  com- 
pad,  and  rives  eafily ;  which  property,  as  it 
makes  it  more  ufeful  for  (laves,  renders  it  lefs 
fcrviceable  for  (hips.         •         ii  .  . 

They  raife  in  all  thefe  provinces,  but  much 
the  moft  largely  in  Pennlylvania,  great  quan- 
tities of  flax;  hemp  is  a  promifmg  article. 
jNlor  are  they  deficient  in  mmerals.  In  New 
York,  a  good  deal  of  iron  is  found.  In  New 
Jcrfey,  a  very  rich  copper  mine  has  beeri 
.,  4  opened, 
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opened.    Thcrcis  no  manner  of  dbubt;bufiii 
time,  when  the  people  come  to  multiplly  Xttf- 
iiciently,  and  experience  and  Want  have inade 
them  ingenious  in  opening  refources  for  traded 
thefe  colonies  will  become  as  remarkable  for 
iifeful  metals  as  they  now  are  for  grain .  Thefe 
three  provinces,  as  are  all  thofe  we  have  in 
North  America,  are  extremely  well  watered. 
They  have  however  obferved  in  New-Eng- 
land, that,  as  they  clear  the  country,  a  vaft- 
number  of  little  brooks  are  quite  loil,  and  the 
mills  upon  them  by  this  lo{s  rendered  ufelefs. 
They  even  obferve,  that  this  cutting  down  of 
^tbe  woods  has  afFedted  the  river  Connecticut 
jtfelf,  the  largeft  in  New-England,  and  that  it 
has  grown  diftinguiihably  fhallowcr,     I  do 
not  know  whether  the  fame  remark  has  beca 
made  in  Pennfylvania  and  New  York.     But 
whatever  they  have  loft  in  water,   whjch, 
where  there  is  fuch  aplenty,  is  no  great  lofs, 
has  been  amply  compenfated  by  the  greaif 
falubrity  of  the  air,  which  has  arifen  fron> 
the  cultivation  of  the  country.     At  prefen^ 
thofe  I  defcribe  are,  for  the  greater  part,  as 
healthy  as  can  be  wi(hed. 

As  the  climate  and  foil  of  the  provinces  of 
New  -York,  Ne w- Jerfey ,  and  Penn  fylvania,  arQ 
with  very  little  variation  the  fame,  fo  there 
is  no  difference  in  the  commodities  in  which 
they  trade,  which  are  wheat,  flour,  barley, 
0ats,  Indian  corn,  peas,  beef,  pork,  cheefe, 
*•  "  '    •  butter, 
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butter,.  eyde;r«  .b|^r»  iiax^  hemo  and  flax  feed^ 
ii|i;k,£:ed  oiif ,  £ur  dad  deer-^fkins,  uaves,  lumber^ 
gqcCiron.  'Thieir  markets  ate  the  fame  with 
thofe  which  t|^e  people  of  f^ew-Englahd  ufe^ 
f  nd  thefe  colonies  have  a^arein  the  logwpo^ 
^ade>  and  tHat  which  is  carried  on  with  th9 
^panjih  and  French  plantations^,, j,,,;,^  jj^,,(| 
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CHAP.    IX. 


^ity  of  New  Tori.    Its  flourijhing  tradi.    A^ 

? ' '  huny,     l:he  Indian  trade  there,    TCbe  Iro^m, 

Aof"  Five  Nations,     -i  »>  ««»  tA>i'i  ■.     r^i  <.i(v?  i 

{  i^HE  province  of  New  York  has  tw0 
;,'jf  cities  {  the  firft  is  called  by  the  name 
Of  ^h'e  province  itfeif.  It  was  denominated 
Nejjr  Amfterdam  when  the  Dutch  poiTeflea 
it^-ibut  it  has  changed  its  name  along  with  its 
maifters.  This  city  is  moft  commodiouily 
liquated  for  trade,  upon  an  excellent  harbour, 
in  ah  ifland  called  Manahatton,  about  four- 
feen  miles  long,  though  not  above  one  or  two 
jiroad.  This  ifland  lies  juft  in  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Hudfon,  which  difcharges  itfejf  here 
after  a  long  courfe.  This  is  one  of  the  nobleft 
rivers  in  America.  It  is  navigable  upwards 
of  two  hundred  miles.  The  tide  flows  one 
hundred  and  fifty. 

The  city  of  New  York  contains  upwards  of 
two  thoufand  houfes,  and  above  twelve  thou- 
fand  inhabitants,  thedefcendants  of  Dutch  and 
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^ngli/h.  it  is  well  and  coaitnodi<3)u4j;  l^uilt. 
extending  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  l^lf  thai 
in  breadth,  and  has  a  very  good  afpe^  froa| 
the  ifea ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  properly  forti^ 
^ied.  Thehouiesare  built  of  briiqk  in  the 
putch  tafie  $  the  ilreets  not  regular,  but  clean 
fpd  well  paved.  There  is  one  large  church 
bi^ilt  for  the  church  pf  England  worihip ;  and 
three  others,  a  Dutch^  a  French,  and  a  Lu^ 
th^rjan.  The  towp  (las  a  very  flouriihing  trade, 
and^^in  whicl^  grc^t  profits  are  made.  Th? 
^rchants  are  wealthy,  and  the  popple  in  ao^ 
neral  moil;  comfortably  provided  for,  and  with 
R  naoderate  labour.  ,  From  the  yeiar  1749  t9 
1750,  two  hundred  and  thirty ••^woyeiTels  have 
been  entered  in  this  port,  and  twp  hundred 
and  ejghty-iix  cleared  outwards.  In  thef^ 
vefTels  were  (hipped  fix  thoufand  feven  hunr 
dred  and  thirty -one  tuns  of  proyiiions,  chiefly 
£pur,'and  a  vafl  quantity  of  grain  i  of  which  I 
have  no  particular  account.  In  the  year  i  y^^j^ 
the  export  of  Az^^  feed  to  Ireland  amounted 
to  12,528  hogsheads.  The  inhabitants  are 
between  eighty  and  an  hundred  thoufand,  ^ 
the  lower  clafs  eafy;  the  better  rich,  and 
hofpitable ;  great  freedom  of  fgciety ;  and  the 
entry  to  foreigners  made  eafy  by  a  general 
toleration  of  all  religious  perfuauons.  In  ^ 
word,  this  province  yields  to  no  part  of  Ame^ 
ricg  in  the  healthfulnefs  of  its  air,  and  th^ 
fertility  of  its  foil.   It  is  much  fuperior  in  th^ 
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^f eat .  coiTtreniehce  of  water  carriage, '  which 
ipctiily  arid  ^i  the  flightcft  expence '  ddrries 
•«ic  product  oJF  the  remoteft  farms  to  a  certain 
and  prbfitdWe  market;  -  "^^  -  '^  ^^'*^  ; /xjI  siii 
^'^^pon  therivdr  Hudfoh;  abdtrt^ne  hundred 
«nd  fifty  milesfjrom  New  Ybrfc^'  is  Albany;  a 
town  bf  not  fb  much  rrote  for;  its  number  of 
iibufes  or  inhabitants,  ^^'fbr-'ihe  great  trade 
•whidh  is  carried  on  with  the  Irfdiahs,  and  in- 
^eedj  by  conhivance,  with  tlie  T  renchfor  the 
Hife  of  thb  fanfie  peopled  '  This  trade  takes  ofF 
•jt'ljr^t-qiYahlity  of  coarfe  woollen  good^^  fuch 
^s  ftrouds^  arid  daffils  j  arid  t^ritb  thcfe,  guns, 
*Katchets, 'knives,  hbes^  kettles,  pbwder  and 
^fhotf  bcfidcf^'j[hirts  and  dbthes  ready  made, 
^nd  icveral  other  articles.  'Here  it  is  that  the 
^rcafies  and  other  tranf^^tions  between  us  and 
the  Iroqiioi^  Indians  are  negotiated,  ' 
\  This  riatioftjor  combinatibn  of  Five  riations; 
united  by  ari  an'tient  and  inviolable  league 
<imongft  thtofeJves,  vvcrc  the  oldcft,  the  moft 
^eady,  and  riioft  effeftual  ally  we  have  found 
'-dmongft  the  Indians.  This  people,  by  their 
ittianimity,  firmnefs,  military  fkill,  and  policyi 
have  raifed  themfelves  to  be  the  greateft  and 
inoft  formidable  power  in  all  America ;  they 
haVfe  reduced  a  vaft  number  of  nations,,  and 
•brought  under  their  power  a  territory  twice  as 
iarge  as  the  kingdom  of  France ;  but  they 
have  not  increafed  their  fubje6ts  in  proportion. 
^s  tbeir  maimer  of  warring  is  implacable  arid 
•••'-;  barbarouSi 
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barbarous,  they  reign  the  lords  of  a  prodigious 
defert,  inhabited  only  by  a  few  fcattered  in- 
iignificant  tribes,  whom  they  have  permitted  * 
to  live  out  of  a  contempt  of  their  power,  and 
who  are  all  in  the  loweft  ftate  of  fubjedion* 
And  yet  this  once  mighty  and  victorious  na- 
tion, though  it  has  always  ufed  the  policy  of 
incorporating  with  itfelf  a  great  many  of  the 
prifoners  they  make  in  war,  is  in  a  very  de- 
clining condition.     About  fixty  years  ago,  it 
was  computed,  that  they  had  ten  thoufand 
fighting  me.n  J  at  this  day,  they  cannot  raife 
upwards  of  fifteen  hundred*     So  much  hav? 
wars,  epidemifCal  difeafes,  and  the  unnatural 
Union  of  the  vices  of  civilized  nations  with  the 
manners  of  favages,  reduced  this  once  nume-^ 
rous  people..    But  they  are  not  only  much 
leiiened  at  this  day  in  their  numbers,  but  iii 
their  difpofition  to  employ  what  numbers  they 
have  left  in  our  fervice.     Amongft  other  neg- 
ledts,  which  I  have  no  pleafure  in  mentioning 
and  no  hopes  of  feeing  amended,  this  of  inat- 
tention, or  worfe  treatment,  of  the  Indians,  is 
one,  and  a  capital  one.     The  Iroquois  have 
lately  had  three  other  nations  added  to  their 
confederacy,  fo  that  they  ought  now  to  be 
confidered  as  eight  -,  and  the  whole  confede- 
racy feems  much  more  inclined  to  the  French 
interefl  than  ours. 
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i.  .    '  .  I     C  H  A  1 .     X. 

Islew  yerfey.     Its  trade  j  a?id  inhabitants.    > ' 

NE  W  Jcrfey,  by  the  perpetual  difputes 
which  fubfifted  between  the  people 
and  the  proprietaries,  whilft  it  continued  ?i 
proprietary  government,  was  kept  for  a  I:ng 
time  in  a  very  feeble  flate ;  but,  within  a  f^sv.' 
years,  it  has  begun  to  reap  fome  of  th<;.  <■  ^.van- 
tages which  it  might  have  had  earlier  from 
the  proper  management  of  fo  fine  a  province, 
and  fo  advantageous  a  fituation.  They  raife 
very  great  quantities  of  grain  at  prefent,  and 
are  increafed  to  near  fixty  thoufand  fouls  j  but 
they  have  yet  no  town  of  any  confequence. 
Perth  Amboy,  which  is  their  capital,  has  not 
•upwards  of  two  hundred  houfes  5  and,  though 
this  town  has  a  very  fine  harbour,  capable  of 
receiving  and  fecuring  (hips  of  great  burthen, 
yet,  as  the  people  of  New  Jerfey  have  been 
ufed  to  fend  their  produce  to  the  markets  of 
Nev\;-York  and  Philadelphia,  to  which  they 
are  contiguous,  they  find  it  hard,  as  it  always 
is  in  fuch  cafes,  to  draw  the  trade  out  of  the 
old  channel ;  for  there  t|>e  correfpondencies  ar 


fixed,  V he  method  of  ^^'^in'^r  Aftablif-^^-',  cre- 
dits given,  and  a  rea  :.j  r.arLct  for  needy  deal* 
ers,  who  in  all  countries  are  fufficiently  nu- 
merous i  fo  that  the  trade  of  this  town,  which 
,'..-•  W'-  ■       . .  4    is 
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$8  the  only  town  of  any  trade  worth  notice  in 
New  Jerfey,  is  flill  inconfiderable :  in  the  year 
J 75 1,  only  forty-one  veffels  have  entered  in- 
wards, and  only  thirty-eight  cleared  out,  in 
which  were  exported  fix  thcufand  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  barrels  of  flour  j  one 
hundred  and  fixty-eight  thoufand  weight  of 
bread ;  three  hundred  and  fourteen  barrels  of 
heef  and  pork ;  feventeen  thoufand  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  bufhels  of  grain  ;  fourteen 
thoufand  weight  of  hemp  -,  with  fome  butter, 
hams,  beer,  flax-feed,  bar-iron,  and  lumber, 
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Account  of  William  Penn.     'The  principles  on 
mohich  he  fettled  the  colony.     His  deaths 

IFind  it  of  late  a  notion  pretty  current, 
that  proprietary  governments  are  a  fort  of 
check  to  the  growth  of  the  colonies  which 
they  fuperintend.  It  is  certain,  that  abufes 
have  been,  and  flill  do  fubfifl,  in  that  fpecies 
of  government  J  and  abufes  of  as  bad  a  kind 
may,  I  believe,  be  found,  by  perfons  of  nq 
great  penetration,  in  all  our  governments ;  but 
if  there  were  any  truth  in  this  obfervation, 
the  province  of  Pennfylvania  would  prove  aq 
illuflrious  exception  to  it. 

William  Penn,  in  his  capacity  of  a  divine 
and  of  a  moral  writer,  is  certainly  not  of  th9 
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firft  rank  j  ind  his  works  are  of  iio  great  cfll- 
mation,  except  amongft  his  own  people )  but, 
in  his  capacity  of  a  legiflatOr  and  the  founder 
of  fo  flourifliing  a  commonwealth,  he  deferves 
great  honour  amongft  all  mankind  j  a  com- 
monwealth, which,  in  the  fpace  of  about  fe- 
venty  years,  from  a  beginning  of  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  refugees  and  indigent  men,  has 
grown  to  be  a  numerous  and  nourifhing  peo- 
ple ;  a  people,  who,  from  a  perfedt  wildernefs, 
have  brought  their  territory  to  a  ftate  of  great 
cultivation,  and  filled  it  with  wealthy  and  po- 
pulous towns  J  and  who,  in  the  midft  of  a 
fierce  and  lawlefs  race  of  men,  have  preferved 
themfelves,  with  unarmed  hands  and  paflive 
principles,  by  the  rules  of  moderation  and 
juftice,  better  than  any  other  people  has  done 
by  policy  and  arms.  For  Mr.  Penn,  when, 
for  his  father's  fervices  and  by  his  own  intereft 
at  court,  he  obtained  the  inheritance  of  this 
country  and  its  government,  faw  that  he  could 
make  the  griant  of  value  to  him  only  by  ren- 
dering the  country  as  agreeable  to  all  people,  as 
cafe  and  good  government  could  make  it.  To 
this  purpofe,  he  began  by  purchafing  the  foil, 
at  a  very  low  rate  indeed,  from  the  originnl 
podefTors,  to  whom  it  was  of  little  ufe.  By 
this  cheap  aft  of  juftice  at  the  beginning,  he 
made  all  his  dealings  for  the  future  the  more 
eafy,  by  prepoflefling  the  Indians  with  a  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  him  and  his  deiigns.  The 
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other  part  of  his  plan,  which  was,  to  people 
this  country  after  he  had  fecured  the  poflef- 
fion  of  it,  he  faw  much  facilitated  by  the  un- 
eafinefs  of  his  brethren  the  Quakers  in  Eng- 
land, who,  refufing  to  pay  tythes  and  other 
church  dues,  fuffered  a  great  deal  from  the 
fpiritual  courts.  Their  high  opinion  of  and 
regard  for  the  man,  who  was  an  honour  to 
their  new  church,  made  them  the  more  ready 
to  follow  him  over  the  vaft  ocean  into  an  un- 
tried climate  and  country.  Neither  was  he 
himfelf  wanting  in  any  thing  which  could  en- 
courage them.  For  he  expended  large  fums 
in  tranfporting  and  finding  them  in  all  necef- 
faries ;  and,  not  aiming  at  a  certain  profit,  he 
difpofed  of  his  land  at  a  very  light  purchafe. 
But  what  crowned  all  was,  that  noble  charter 
of  privileges,  by  which  he  made  them  as  free 
as  any  people  in  the  world  ;  and  which  has 
fince  drawn  fuch  vaft  numbers,  of  fo  many 
different  perfuafions  and  fuch  various  coun- 
tries, to  put  themfelves  under  the  protedion  of 
his  laws.  He  made  the  moft  perfeft  freedom, 
both  religious  and  civil,  the  bafis  of  this  efta- 
blifhment ;  and  this  has  done  more  towards 
the  fettling  of  the  province,  and  towards  the 
fettling  of  it  in  a  ftrong  and  permanent  man- 
ner, than  the  wifeft  regulations  could  have 
done  upon  any  other  plan.  All  perfons  who 
profefs  to  believe  one  God,  are  freely  tolerated; 
thofe  who  believe  in  Jcfus  (thrift,  of  whit- 
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ever  denomination,  are  not  excluded  from  em- 
ployments and  pofts. 

This  great,  man  lived  to  fee  an  extenfive 
country  called  after  his  own  name  ;  he  lived 
to  fee  it  peopled  by  his  own  >yifdom,  the 
people  free  and  flourifhing,  and  the  mofl  flou- 
lifhing  people  in  it  of  his  own  per fuaiion  5  he 
lived  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  fplendid  and 
wealthy  city ;  he  lived  to  fee  it  promife  every 
thing  from  the  fituation  which  he  himfelf  had 
chofen,  and  the  encouragement  which  he  him- 
felf had  given  it :  he  lived  to  fee  all  this ;  but 
he  died  in  the  Fleet  prifon. 

It  is  but  juft,  that  in  fuch  a  fubjedt,  we 
fhould  allot  a  little  room,  to  do  honour  to 
thofe  great  men,  whofe  virtue  and  generolity 
have  contributed  to  the  peopling  of  the  earth, 
and  to  the  freedom  and  happinefs  of  man- 
kind ;  who  have  preferred  the  intereft  of  a 
remote  pofterity,  and  times  unknown,  to  their 
own  fortunes,  and  to  the  quiet  and  fecurity 
of  their  own  lives.  Now, Great  Britain,  and  all 
America,  reap  great  benefits  fi'om  his  labours 
and  his  lofTes ;  and  his  pofterity  have  a  vafl 
cflate  out  of  the  quit-rents  of  that  province^ 
Vvhofe  eftablifliment  was  the  ruin  of  their 
predcccflbr's  moderate  fortune. 
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CHAP.    XII. 

Inhabitants  of  Fennfyhanta.  Variety  of  nations 
and  religions  there.  Pacijic  principles  of  the 
fakers.  RefleSiions  on  the  frefent  jiate  of 
affairs  there. 

PENNSYLVANIA  is  inhabited  by  up^ 
wards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
people,  half  of  whom  are  Germans,  Swedes,  or 
Dutch.  Here  you  fee  the  Quakers,  Church- 
men, Calvinifts,  Lutherans,  Catholics,  Metho- 
difts,  Menifts,  Moravians,  Independents,  the 
Anabaptifts,  and  theDumplers,  a  fort  of  Ger- 
man fed,  that  live  in  fomething  like  a  reli- 
gious fociety,  wear  long  beards,  and  a  habit 
refembling  that  of  friars.  In  fhort,  the  diver- 
lity  of  people,  religions,  nations,  and  languages 
here,  is  prodigious,  and  the  harmony  ia 
which  they  live  together  no  lefs  edifying. 
For,  though  every  man,  who  wiflies  well  to 
religion,  is  forry  to  fee  the  diverfity  which 
prevails,  and  would  by  all  humane  and 
honelt  methods  endeavour  to  prevent  it ;  yet, 
when  once  the  evil  has  happened,  when  there 
is  no  longer  an  union  of  fcntiments,  it  is  glo- 
rious to  preferve  at  leaft  an  union  of  affec- 
tions J  it  is  a  beautiful  profpcc!:t,  to  fee  men 
tvike  and  give  an  equal  liberty  ;  to  fee  them 
Jive,  if  not  as  belonging  (o  the  fame  church, 
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yet  to  the  fame  Chriftian  religion  ;  and  if  not 
to  the  fame  religion,  yet  to  the  fame  great 
fraternity  of  mankind.  I  do  not  obferve,  that 
the  Quakers,  who  had,  and  who  ftill  have  in  a 
great  meafure,  the  power  in  their  hands,  have 
made  ufe  of  it  in  any  fort  to  perfecutej 
except  in  the  fingle  cafe  of  George  Keith, 
whom  they  firft  imprifoned,  and  then  banifli^ 
ed  out  of  the  province.  This  Keith  was  ori- 
ginally a  minifter  of  the  Church  of  England, 
then  a  Quaker,  and  afterwards  returned  to  his 
former  miniftry.  But  whilft  he  remained 
with  the  friends,  he  was  a  moft  troublefome 
and  litigious  man ;  was  for  pufliing  the  parti- 
cularities of  Quakerifm  to  yet  more  extrava^ 
gant  lengths,  and  for  making  new  refinements, 
even  where  the  moil  enthuliaftic  thought  they 
had  gone  far  enough  ;  which  rafli  and  tur- 
bulent condudt  raifed  fuch  a  ftorm,  as  fhook 
the  church,  he  then  adhered  to,  to  the  very 
foundations. 

This  little  fally  into  intolerance,  as  it  is  a 
fingle  inflance,  and  with  great  provocation, 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  imputed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Quakers,  confidering  the  ample 
and  humane  latitude  they  have  allowed  in  all 
other  refpedts.  It  was  certainly  a  very  right 
policy  to  encourage  the  importation  of  fo- 
reigners into  Pennfylvania,  as  well  as  into  our 
other  colonies.  By  this  we  are  great  gainers, 
without  any  diminution  of  the  inhabitants  of 
\  Great 
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Great  Britain.  But  it  has  been  frequently  ob- 
ferved,  and,  as  it  fhouldfeem,  very  juftly  com- 
plained of,  that  they  are  left  ftill  foreigners, 
and  likely  to  continue  fo  for  many  genera- 
tions; as  they  have  fchools  taught,  books 
printed,  and  even  the  common  news  paper 
in  their  own  language  ^  by  which  means,  and 
as  they  poffefs  large  tradts  of  the  country 
without  any  intermixture  of  Englilh,  there  is 
Jio  appearance  of  their  blending  and  becoming 
one  people  with  us.  This  certainly  is  a  great 
irregularity,  and  the  greater,  as  thefe  foreign- 
ers, by  their  induftry,  frugality,  and  a  hard 
way  of  living,  in  which  they  greatly  exceed 
our  people,  have  in  a  manner  thruft  them 
out  in  feveral  places  j  fo  as  to  threaten  the 
colony  with  the  danger  of  being  wholly  fo* 
reign  in  language,  manners,  and  perhaps  even 
inclinations.  In  the  year  1750,  were  import- 
ed into  Pennfylvania  and  its  dependencies  four 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  feventeen  Ger- 
mans, whereas  of  Britifh  and  Irifli  but  one 
thoufand  arrived  j  a  confiderable  number,  if 
it  was  not  fo  vaftly  overbalanced  by  that  of 
the  foreigners. 

I  do  by  no  means  think  that  this  fort  of 
tranfplantations  ought  to  be  difcouraged ;  I 
only  obfervc  along  with  others,  that  the  man- 
ner of  their  fettlement  ought  to  be  regulated, 
and  means  fought  to  have  them  naturalized  in 
reality, 
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"^  The  prefent  troubles  have  very  unhappily 
reverfed  the  fyftem  fo  long  purfued,  and  with 
fuch  great  fuccefs,  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
The  Pennfylvanians  have  fufFered  leverely  by 
the  incurfions  of  the  favagc  Americans  as  well 
,  is  their  neighbours ;  but  the  Quakers  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon,  by  what  did  not  di- 
redtly  aiFedl  thofe  of  their  own  communion 
(for  they  were  out  of  the  way  of  mifchief 
in  the  more  fettled  parts,)  to  relinquifh  their 
pacific  principles ;  for  which  reafon,  a  con- 
fiderable  oppolition,  in  which,  however,  we 
muft  do  the  Quakers  the  juftice  to  obferve 
they  were  not  unanimous,  was  made,  both 
within    their   aflembly  as  well   as    without 
doors,  againfl  granting  any  money  to  carry  on 
the  war  -,  and  the  fame,  or  a  more  vigorous  op- 
pofition,  was  made  againfl  pafling  a  militia  bill. 
A  bill  of  this  kind  has  at  length  palTed,  but 
fcarcely  fuch    as    the   circumftances   of  the 
country  and  the  exigencies  of  the  times  re- 
quired.    It  may  perhaps  appear  an  error  to 
have  placed  fo  great  a  part  of  the  government 
in  the  hands  of  men,  who  hold  principles  di- 
redily  oppofite  to  its  end  and  delign.     As  a 
peaceable,  indufl:rious,honeft  people,  the  Qua- 
kers cannot  be  too  much  cherilhed  j  but  fure- 
ly  they  cannot  themfclves  complain,  that  when, 
by  their  opinions,  they  make  themfelves  fheep, 
they  fhould  not  be  entrufted  with  the  office, 
lince  they  have  not  the  nature  of  dogs, 
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pefcription  of  Philadelphia.  Its  trade.  Num-^ 
ber  of  People  in  Pennfyhania.  Its  flour ifhing 
condition.     Few  Negroes  there ^ 

THERE  are  fo  many  good  towns  in 
the  province  of  Pennfylvania,  even  ex- 
ceeding the  capitals  of  fome  other  provinces, 
that  nothing  could  excufe  our  paffing  them 
by,  had  not  Philadelphia  drawn  our  attention 
wholly  to  itfelf.  This  city  ftands  upon  a 
tongue  of  land,  immediately  at  the  confluence 
of  two  fine  rivers,  the  Delawar  and  the  Schul- 
kill.  It  isdifpofed  in  the  form  of  an  oblong,  de- 
ligned  to  extend  two  miles  from  river  to  river  ; 
but  the  buildings  do  not  extend  above  a  mile 
and  an  half  on  the  Weft  fide  of  Delawar  in 
length,  and  not  more  than  half  a  mile  where 
the  town  is  broadeft-.  The  longeft  ftretch, 
when  the  original  plan  can  be  fully  executed, 
is  to  compofe  eight  parallel  ftreets,  all  of  two 
miles  in  length  ;  thefe  are  to  be  interfered  by 
iixteen  others,  each  in  length  a  mile,  broad, 
fpacious,  and  even  ;  with  proper  fpaces  left 
for  the  public  buildings,  churches,  and  mar- 
ket-places. In  the  center  is  a  fquare  of  ten 
acres,  round  which  moll  of  the  public  build- 
ings arc  dilpofed.  The  two  principal  ftreets 
of  the  city  are  cacli  one  hundred  feet  wide, 
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and  moft  of  the  houfes  have  a  fmall  garden 
and  orchard ;  irom  the  rivers  are  cut  I'everal 
canals,  equally  agreeable  and  beneficial.  The 
quays  are  fpacious  and  fine ;  the  principal  quay 
is  two  hundred  feet  wide,  and  to  this  a  veflel 
of  five  hundred  tons  may  lay  her  broadfide. 
The  warehoufes  are  large,  numerous  and  com- 
modious, and  the  docks  for  fhip-building  every 
way  well  adapted  to  their  purpofes.  A  great 
number  of  vefTels  have  been  built  there; 
twenty  have  been  upon  the  ftocks  at  a  time. 
The  city  contains,  exclufive  of  warehoufes 
and  outhoufes,  about  two  thoufand  houfes ; 
moft  of  them  of  brick,  and  well  built ;  it  is 
faid,  there  are  feveral  of  them  worth  four  or 
five  thoufand  pounds.  The  inhabitants  are 
now  about  thirteen  thoufand. 

There  are  in  this  city  a  great  number  of 
very  wealthy  merchants ;  which  is  no  way 
furprifing,  when  one  confiders  the  great  trade 
which  it  carries  on  with  the  Englifli,  French, 
Spanifh,  and  Dutch  colonies  in  America; 
with  the  Azores,  the  Canaries,  and  the  Ma- 
deria  iflands ;  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
with  Spain,  Portugal  and  Holland,  and  the 
great  profits  which  are  made  in  many  branches 
of  this  commerce.  Befides  the  quantity  of 
all  kinds  of  the  produce  of  this  province 
which  is  brought  down  the  rivers  De- 
lawar  and  Schulkill  (the  former  of  which 
is  navigable,  for  veflels  of  one  fort  or  other, 
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more  than  two  hundred  milei  above  t'hila- 
delphia)  the  Dutch  employ  between  eight  and 
nine  thoufand  waggons,  drawn  each  by  four 
horfes,  in  bringing  the  produ(5t  of  their  farms 
to  this  market.  In  the  year  1749,  three  hun- 
dred and  three  veflels  entered  inwards  at  this 
port,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  clear- 
ed outwards.  There  are,  at  the  other  ports 
of  this  province,  cuflom-houfe  officers ;  but 
the  foreign  trade  in  thefe  places  is  not  worth 
notice.  ^-.n  <  i  :  vvu--^^'- ■>^^'>^' 

The  city  of  Philadelphia,  though,  as  it 
may  be  judged,  far  from  compleating  the 
original  plan,  yet,  fo  far  as  it  is  built,  is  car- 
ried on  conformable  to  it,  and  increafes  in 
the  number  and  beauty  of  its  buildings  every 
day.  And  as  for  the  province,  of  which  this 
city  is  the  capital,  there  is  no  part  of  Britifh 
America  in  a  more  growing  condition.  In 
fome  years,  more  people  have  tranfported 
themfelves  into  Pennfylvania,  than  into  all 
the  other  fettlements  together.  In  1729,  fix 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  eight  perfons  came 
to  fettle  here  as  paffengers  or  fervants,  four 
fifths  of  whom  at  leaft  were  from  Ireland.  In 
ihort,  this  province  has  increafed  fo  greatly 
from  the  time  of  its  firft  eftabliihment,  that, 
whereas  lands  were  given  by  Mr.  Penn,  the 
founder  of  the  colony,  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
pounds  for  a  thoufand  acres,  referving  only  a 
(hilling  every  hundred  acres  for  quit-rent;  and 
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this  in  fomc  of  the  beft  fituated  parts  of  ths 
province :  yet  now,  at  a  great  diftance  froni 
navigation,  land  is  granted  at  twelve  pounds 
the  hundred  acres,  and  a  quit-rent  of  four 
ihillings  referved  \  and  the  land  which  is  near 
Philadelphia  rents  for  twenty  /hillings  the 
acre.  In  many  places,  and  at  the  diftance  of 
fevcral  miles  from  that  city,  lands  fell  for 
twenty  years  purchafe.    ....  n;,,  ^ 

The  Pennfylvanians  are  an  induftrious  and 
hardy  people ;  they  are  moft  of  them  fub* 
ftantial,  though  but  a  few  of  ^ht.  landed  peo- 
ple can  be  coniidered  as  rich  ;  but  they  are  all 
well  lodged,  well  fed,  and,  for  their  condi- 
tion, well  clad  too;  and  this  at  the  more 
eafy  rate,  as  the  inferior  people  manufacture 
moft  of  their  own  wear,  both  linens  and 
woollens.  There  are  but  few  Blacks,  not  ii; 
all  the  fortieth  part  of  the  people  of  the 
province. 

f    C  HAP.     XIV. 

Situation  J  &c,  of  Virginia.  Con*veniency  of  its 
rivers  for  navigation.  Beajisand  Birds  of 
the  country,     fhe  opojfum. 

THE  whole  country  which  the  Englifh 
now  pofTefs  in  North  America,  was  at 
firft  called  Virginia;  but  by  the  parcelling  of 
feveral  portions  of  it  into  diftindt  grants  and 
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governments,  the  country  which  ftill  bears 
the  name  is  now  reduced  to  that  trad  which 
has  the  river  Potowmack  upon  the  North ; 
the  bay  of  Chefapeak  upon  the  Eaft;  and 
Carolina  upon  the  South.  To  the  Weft- 
ward,  the  grants  extend  it  to  the  South-Sea; 
but  their  planting  goes  no  further  than  the 
great  Allegany  mountains,  which  boundaries 
leave  this  province  in  length  two  hundred  and 
forty  miles,  and  in  breadth  about  two  hun- 
dred, lying  between  the  fifty-fifth  and  fortieth 
degrees  of  North  latitude. 

The  whole  face  of  this  country  is  fo  ex- 
tremely low  towards  the  fea,  that,  when  you 
are  come  even  within  fifteen  fathom  foundings, 
you  can  hardly  diftinguifh  land  from  the 
maft-head.  However,  all  this  coaft  of  Ame- 
rica has  one  ufeful  particularity,  that  you 
know  your  diftance  exadtly  by  the  foundings, 
which  uniformly  and  gradually  diminiih  as 
you  approach  the  land.  The  trees  appear  as 
if  they  rofe  out  of  the  water,  and  afford  the 
ftranger  a  very  uncommon,  and  not  a  difagree- 
able  view.  In  failing  to  Virginia  or  Mary- 
land, you  pafs  a  ftreight,  between  two  points 
of  land,  called  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  which 
opens  a  pafTage  into  the  bay  of  Chefapeak, 
one  of  the  largeft  and  fafeft  bays  perhaps  in 
the  world ;  for  it  enters  the  country  near 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  South  to  the 
North,  having  the  Eaftern  fide  of  Maryland, 
4  and 
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and  a  fmall  portion  of  Virginia  on  the  fam^ 
peninfula,  to  cover  it  from  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
This  bay  is  about  eighteen  miles  broad  for  a 
confiderable  way,  and  feven  where  it  is  nar- 
rowcft,  the  waters  in  moft  places  being  nine 
fathom  deep.  Through  its  whole  extent,  it 
receives,  both  on  the  Eaftern  and  Weftern  fide, 
a  vaft  number  of  fine  navigable  rivers.  Not 
to  mention  thofe  of  Maryland  }  from  the  fide 
of  Virginia,  it  receives  James  River,  York 
River,  the  Rappahannock,  and  the  Potow* 
mack. 

All  thefe  great  rivers,  in  the  order  they  are 
fct  down  from  South  to  North,  difcharge 
themfelves,  with  feveral  fmaller  ones,  into  the 
bay  of  Chefapeak  i  and  they  are  all  not  only 
navigable  themfelves  for  very  large  vefl^els  a 
prodigious  way  into  the  country,  but  have  To 
many  creeks,  and  receive  fuch  a  number  of 
fmaller  navigable  rivers,  as  renders  the  com- 
munication of  all  parts  of  this  country  in-* 
finitely  more  eafy  than  that  of  any  country, 
without  exception,  in  the  world.  The  Potow- 
mack  is  navigable  for  near  two  hundred  miles, 
being  nine  miles  broad  at  its  mouth,  and  for 
a  vaft  way  not  lefs  than  feven.  The  other 
three  are  navigable  upwards  of  eighty,  and  in 
the  windings  of  their  feveral  courfes  approach 
one  another  fo  nearly,  that  the  diftance  be- 
tween one  and  the  other  is  in  fome  parts  not 
more   than  ten,   fometimes  not   above  five 
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mSiles ;  whereas  in  others  there  is  fifty  rriles 
fpace  between  each  of  thefe  rivers.  The! 
plnnters  load  and  unload  vefTels  of  great- 
burden  each  at  his  own  door;  which,  as  their 
commodities  are  bulky,  and  of  fmall  vaiue  in 
proportion  to  their  bulk,  is  a  very  fortunate 
circumftahce,  elfe  they  could  never  afifoid  to 
fend  their  tobacco  to  market  low  a's  they  fell 
it,  and  charged,  as  it  is  in  England^  with  a 
duty  of  fix  times  its  original  value* 

The  climate  and  foil  of  Virginifi  was  un- 
doubtedly much  heightened  in  the  fiift  defcrip- 
tions,  for  political  reafohs;  biit,  after  making 
all  the  neceffary  abatements  which  experience 
fince  taught  us,  we  ftill  find  it  a  moft  excellent 
country.  The  heats  in  fummer  are  exceflive- 
ly  great,  but  not  without  the  allay  of  refrefh- 
ing  fea  breezes.  The  weather  is  changeable^ 
and  the  changes  fudden  and  Violent.  Theii^ 
winter  frofts  come  on  without  the  leaft  warn- 
ing. After  a  warm  day,  towards  the  fetting 
in  of  the  winter,  fo  intenfe  a  cold  often  fuc- 
ceeds  as  to  freeze  over  the  broadcft  and  deep- 
eft  of  their  great  rivers  in  one  night ;  but  thefe 
frofts,  as  well  -as  their  rains,  are  rather  violent 
than  of  long  continuance.  They  have  fre- 
quent and  terrible  thunder  and  lightning,  but 
it  does  rarely  any  mifchief.  In  general  the  flcy 
is  clear,  and  the  air  thin,  pure,  an;d  penetrating* 

The  foil  in  the  low  grounds  of  Virginia  is  a 
dark  fat  mould,  which,  for  many  years,  with- 
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oujt  any  manure,  yields  plentifully  whatever  is 
committed  to  it.  The  foil,  as  you  leave  the 
rivers,  becomes  light  and  fandy,  is  fooner  ex- 
haufled  than  the  low  country,  but  is  yet  of  a 
warm  and  generous  nuture,  which,  helped  by  a 
kindly  fun,  yields  tobacco  and  corn  extremely 
well.  There  is  no  better  wheat  than  what  is 
produced  in  this  province  and  Maryland ; 
but  the  culture  of  tobacco  employs  all  their 
attention,  and  almoftall  their  hands ;  fo  that 
they  fcarcely  cultivate  wheat  enough  for  their 
own  ufe. 

It  may  be  judged,  from  the  climate  and  the 
foil  I  have  defcribed,  ir  what  excellence  and 
plenty  every  fort  of  fruit  is  found  in  Virginia. 
Their  forefts  are  full  of  timber  trees  of  all 
kinds ;  and  their  plains  are  covered  for  almofl 
the  whole  year  with  a  prodigious  number  of 
flowers,  and  flowering  flirubs,  of  colours  fo 
rich,  and  of  a  fcent  fo  fragrant,  that  they  oc- 
cafioned  the  name  of  Florida  to  be  originally 
given  to  this  country.  This  country  produces 
feveral  medicinal  herbs  and  roots,  particularly 
the  fnakc  root;  and  of  late  the  celebrated 
ginfeng  of  the  Cliinefe  has  been  difcovered 
there. 

•  Horned  cattle  and  hogs  have  multiplied  al- 
moft  beyond  belief ;  though  at  the  firft  fettle- 
ment  the  country  was  utterly  deflitute  of 
thefe  animuls.  I'he  meat  of  the  former  is  as 
much  below  the  flcih  of  our  oxen,  as  that  of 
7  the 
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the  latter  exceeds  that  of  our  hogs.  The  ani- 
mals natural  to  the  country  are  deer,  of  which 
there  are  great  numbers ;  a  fort  of  panther  or 
tiger;  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  racoons,  fquirrels* 
wild  cats,  and  one  very  uncommon  animal 
called  the  opoilum.  This  creature  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  cat,  and,  befides  the  belly  which  it  has 
in  common  with  all  others,  has  a  falfe  one 
beneath  it,  with  a  pretty  large  aperture  at  th^ 
end  towards  the  hinder  legs.  Within  this 
bag  or  belly,  on  the  ufual  parts  of  the  com- 
mon belly,  are  a  number  of  teats ;  upon  thefe, 
when  the  female  of  this  creature  conceives* 
the  young  are  formed,  and  there  they  hang 
like  fruit  upon  the  ftalk,  until  they  grow  in 
bulk  and  weight  to  their  appointed  lize  j  thea 
they  drop  off,  and  are  received  in  the  falfe 
belly,  from  which  they  go  out  at  pleafure, 
and  in  which  they  take  refuge  when  any 
danger  threatens  them. 

They  have  all  our  forts  of  tame  and  wild 
fowl  in  equal  perfection,  and  fome  which  we 
have  not ;  and  a  vaft  number  of  birds  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  valuable  for  their  beauty  or  their 
note.  The  white  owl  of  Virginia  is  far  larger 
than  the  fpecies  which  we  have,  and  is  all  over 
of  a  bright  filver-coloured  plumage,  except 
one  black  fpot  upon  his  breail ;  they  have  the' 
nightingale. cnlled  from  the  country,  a  moft 
beautiful  one,  whofc  feathers  are  crimfon  and 
blue;    the  mocking  bird,  thought  to  excel 
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all  others  in  his  own  note,  and  imitating 
the  notes  of  every  one ;  the  rock  bird,  very 
fociable,  and  his  fociety  very  agreeable  by  the 
Tweetnefs  of  his  mufic  j  the  humming  bird, 
the  fmalleft  of  all  the  winged  creation,  and 
the  mod  beautiful,  all  arrayed  in  fcarlet,  green 
and  gold.  This  bird  is  faid  to  live  b^  licking 
off  the  dew  that  adheres  to  the  flowers;  he  is 
too  delicate  to  bebrou"ht  alive  into  England. 
The  fea-coafls  and  rivers  o(  Virginia  abound 
not  only  in  feveral  of  the  fpecies  of  fifh 
kncwn  in  Europe,  but  in  moft  of  thofe  kinds 
which  are  peculiar  to  America.  The  reptiles 
are  many ;  it  were  tedious  to  enumerate  all 
the  kinds  of  ferpents  bred  here;  <'  rattle 
fnake  is  the  principal,  and  too  well  .^iiov/n  in 
general  to  need  any  defcription. 

V  CHAP.     XV. 

^Givns  in  Virginia  fe^v  and  fmall.     'Tobaccot  its 

cultivation.     Trade  in  that  and  other  com-' 

.  modities.      People  in  Virginia,      White  and 

.  Black,  '  •  ■   ,  ■ 

TH  E  great  commodioufnefs  of  naviga- 
tion and  the  fcarcity  of  handicrafts- 
men have  rendered  all  the  attempts  of  the 
government  to  cftablifh  towns  in  Virginia 
ineffedual.  James's  town,  which  was  anci- 
ently the  capital,  is  dwindled  into  an  infig- 
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nificant  village ;  and  Williamlburg,  though 
the  capital  at  prelent,  the  feat  of  the  governor, 
the  place  of  holding  the  aflembly  and  courts  of 
juftice,  and  a  college  for  the  fludy  of  arts  and 
Icicnces,  is  yet  but  a  fmall  town.  However, 
in  this  town  are  the  heft  public  buildings  in 
Britilh  America.  The  college,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  feet  long  in  front,  refembling 
ChelfeaHofpital;  the  capital  diredtly  facing  it, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  defign  of  a  noble 
flreet,  not  unlike  the  college  in  the  fafhion 
and  the  fize  of  the  building,  where  the  aflem- 
bly and  courts  of  juftice  are  held,  and  the 
public  offices  kept  j  and  the  church,  in  the 
form  of  a  crofs,  large  and  well  ornamented. 

The  great  ftaple  commodity  of  this  country, 
as  well  as  Maryland,  is  tobacco.  This  plant  is 
aboriginal  in  America,  and  of  very  ancient 
ufe,  though  neither  fo  generally  cultivated 
nor  fo  well  manufactured  as  it  has  been  fince 
the  coming  of  the  Europeans.  When  at  its 
juft  height,  it  is  as  tall  as  an  ordinary  fized 
man ;  the  ftalk  is  ftrait,  hairy,  and  clam- 
my i  the  leaves  alternate,  of  a  faded  ycllowidi 
green,  and  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
plant  of  a  great  iizc.  I'hc  feeds  of  tobacco 
are  firft  fown  in  beds,  from  whence  thoy  are 
tranfplanted,  the  hril  r;iiny  weather,  ijito  a 
;^Tound  difpofcd  into  little  hillocks  like  an 
hop  garden.  In  a  month's  time  from  their 
tV^nfplantalion,  they  bicome a  loot  high  -,  they 
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then  top  them,  and  prune  off  the  lower 
leaves,  and  with  great  attention  clean  them 
from  weeds  and  worms  twice  a  week ;  in 
about  fix  weeks  after,  they  attain  to  their  full 
growth,  and  they  begin  then  to  turn  brownifh. 
By  thefe  marks  they  judge  the  tobacco  to  be 
ripe.  They  cut  down  the  plants  as  faft  as 
they  ripen,  heap  them  up  and  let  them  lie  a 
night  to  fweat  -,  the  next  day  they  carry  them 
to  the  tobacco  houfe,  which  is  built  to  admit 
as  much  air  as  is  confident  with  keeping  out 
rain,  where  they  are  hung  feparately  to  dry, 
for  four  or  five  weeks ;  then  they  take  them 
down  in  moift  weather,  for  elle  they  will 
crumble  to  dull.  After  this  they  are  laid 
upon  flicks,  and  covered  up  clofe  to  fweat  for 
a  week  or  two  longer  j  the  fervants  ilrip  and 
fort  them,  the  top  being  the  bell,  the  bottom 
the  worll  tobacco  ;  then  they  make  them  up 
in  hoglheads,  or  form  them  into  rolls.  Wet 
feafons  mull  be  carefully  laid  hold  on  for  all 
this  work,  elfe  the  tobacco  will  not  be  fufii- 
ciently  pliable. 

In  trade  they  diflinguilh  two  forts  of  tobac- 
co ;  the  firft  is  called  Aranokoe,  Irom  Mary- 
land and  the  Northern  parts  of  Virginia  ; 
this  is  flrong  and  hot  in  the  mouth,  but  it 
fells  very  well  in  the  markets  of  Holland, 
Germany,  and  the  North  The  other  fort  is 
called  fvveet-fcented,  the  bell  of  which  is 
from  James's  and  York  rivers  in  the  Southern 
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parts  of  Virginia.  There  is  no  commodity 
to  which  the  revenue  is  fo  much  obliged  as 
to  this.  It  produces  a  vafl:  fum,  and  yet  ap- 
pears to  lay  but  a  very  inconfiderable  burdea 
upon  the  people  in  England ;  all  the  weight 
in  reality  fulls  upon  the  planter,  who  is  kept 
down  by  the  lownefs  of  the  original  price ; 
and  as  we  have  two  provinces  which  deal  in 
the  fame  commodity,  if  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia were  to  take  rneafures  to  ftreighten  the 
market  and  raife  the  price,  thofe  of  Mary- 
land would  certainly  take  the  advantage  of  it ; 
the  people  of  Virginia  would  take  the  fame 
advantage  of  thofe  of  Maryland  in  a  like  cafe. 
They  have  no  profped:  of  ever  bettering  their 
condition ;  and  they  are  the  Icfs  able  to  en- 
dure it  as  they  live  in  general  luxurioufly,  and 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  fortunes.  There- 
fore any  failure  in  the  fale  of  their  goods 
brings  them  heavily  in  debt  to  the  merchants 
in  London,  who  get  mortgages  on  their  eftates, 
which  are  confumed  to  the  bone,  with  the 
canker  of  an  eight  per  cent,  ufury.  But,  how- 
ever the  planters  may  complain  of  the  tobacco 
trade,  the  revenue  tiourilhes  by  it,  for  it  draws 
near  three  hundred  thouf\nd  a  year  from  this 
one  article  only  ;  and  the  exported  tobacco, 
the  far  greater  p.irt  uf  the  piofits  of  which 
come  to  the  Engliih  merchant,  brings  almoft 
as  gr«  at  ;i  fum  annually  into  the  kingdom.  To 
C\y  nothing  of  the  great  advantage  wc  derive 
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from  being  fupplied  from  our  own  colonics 
with  that  for  which  the  reft  of  Europe  pays; 
ready  money,  bcfides  the  employment  of  twq 
hundred  large  vefTels,  and  a  proportionable 
number  of  feamen,  which  are  occupied  in 
this  trade.  From  us  the  Virginians  take  every 
article  for  copvenienpe  pr  ornament  which 
theyufe;  their  own  manufadiures  do  notde- 
ferve  to  be  mentioned.  The  two  colonies 
export  about  eighty  thoufand  hogCheads  of 
tobacco  of  eight  hundred  weight.  They  like- 
wife  trade  largely  \vith  the  Weft-Indies  in 
lumber,  pitch,  tar,  corn,  and  provifions.  They 
fend  home  flax,  hemp,  iron,  ftaves,  and  wal- 
put  and  cedar  plank, 

The  number  qf  White  people  in  Virginia, 
is  between  fixty  apd  fevcnty  thoufand  j  ana 
they  are  growing  every  day  more  numerous,  by 
the  migration  of  the  Irifli,  who,  not  fucceed- 
ing  fo  well  in  Pennfylvania  as  the  more  frugal 
and  induftrious  Germans,  fell  their  lapds  in 
that  province  to  the  latter,  and  take  up 
new  ground  in  the  remote  countries  in  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  and  North  Carolina.  Thefe 
are  chiefly  Prelbyterians  frqm  the  Northern 
part  of  Ireland,  who  in  America  are  general- 
ly called  Scotch  Irifli.  In  Virginia  there  are 
likewife  fettled  a  confiderable  number  of 
French  refugees;  but  much  the  larger  part  of 
the  inhabitants  are  the  Negroe  flaves,  who 
pi^not  be  much  fewer  than  an  hundred  thou- 
fand 
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fand  fouls;  they  annually  import  into  the 
two  tobacco  colonies  between  three  and  four 
thoiifand  of  thefe  flaves.  The  Negroes  here 
do  not  ftand  in  need  of  fuch  vaft  recruits  as 
the  Weft-India  ftockj  they  rather  increafe 
than  diminifh  ;  a  bleffing  derived  from  a  more 
moderate  labour,  better  food,  and  a  more 
healthy  climate.  The  inhabitants  of  Virginia 
are  a  ch^arful,  hnfpitable,  and  many  of  them 
a  genteel,  though  fomething  vain  and  oftenta- 
tious  people  j  they  are  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  eftabliflied  church  of  England ;  nor  until 
lately  did  they  tolerate  any  other.  Now  they 
have  fome  few  meeting  houfes  of  Prefbyte- 
rians  and  Quakers. 


CHAP.     XVI. 

Attempts  to  fettle  Virginia  j  three  unfucceJsfuU 
Settled  at  laji  by  Lord  Delawar, 

THIS  of  Virginia  is  the  moft  ancient 
of  our  colonies.  Though,  ftridlly  fpeak- 
ing,  the  firft  attempts  to  fettle  a  colony  were 
not  made  in  Virginia,  but  in  that  part  of  North 
Carolina  which  immediately  borders  upon  it. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  moft  extraordinary 
genius  of  his  own  or  perhaps  any  other  time, 
a  penetrating  ftatefman,  an  accomplKhed 
pourtier,  a  deep  fcholar,  a  fine  writer,  a  great 
Ipldiey,  and  one  of  the  ablcft  feamen  in  the 
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worlici ;  tliis  vaft  genius,  that  pierced  fo  far 
and  run  through  io  many  things,  was  of  a 
jfiery  excentric  kind,  which  led  him  into  da- 
ring expeditions  and  uncommon  projeds, 
which,  not  being  underftood  bya  timid  prince, 
^nd  envied  and  hated  by  the  rivals  he  had  in. 
fo  many  ways  of  life,  ruined  him  at  lad.  in 
perfon,  he  ran  infinite  rifks  in  Guiana  in 
"fearch  of  gold  mines :  and  when  this  country 
was  firft  difcovered,  he  looked  throucli  the- 
work  of  an  age  at  one  glance,  and  faw  ^how 
advantageous  it  might  be  made  to  the  trade 
of  England.  He  was  the  firfl  man  in  Eng- 
land who  had  a  right  conception  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  fettlements  abroad ;  he  was  then 
the  only  perfon  who  had  a  thorough  in  fight 
into  trade,  and  who  faw  clearly  the  proper 
methods  of  promoting  it.  He  applied  to 
court,  and  got  together  a  company,  which  was 
compofed  of  feveral  perfons  of  diftin(5lion  and 
feveral  eminent  merchants,  who  agreed  to 
open  a  tryde  and  fettle  a  colony  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  which,  in  honour  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, he  called  Virginia. 

Raleigh  had  too  much  bufmefs  upon  his 
hands  at  court,  and  found  too  few  to  fecond 
him  in  his  dcfigns,  to  enable  him  to  fupport 
the  eftablilhment  with  the  fpirit  in  which  he 
began  it.  If  ever  any  dclign  had  an  ominous 
beginning,  and  feemed  to  forbid  any  attempts 
for  carrying  it  on,  it  was  that  of  the  firft  let- 

tlement 
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tlement  of  Virginia.  Near  half  of  the  firft 
colony  was  aeitroyed  by  the  favages ;  and  the 
reft,  confumed  and  worn  down  by  fatigue  and 
famine,  deferted  the  country,  and  returned 
home  in  defpair.  The  fecond  colony  was  cut 
off,  to  a  man,  in  a  manner  unknown ;  but 
they  were  fuppofed  to  be  deftroyed  by  the 
Indians.  The  third  had  the  fame  dlfmal  fate ; 
and  the  fourth,  quarrelling  amongft  them- 
felves,  negledling  their  agriculture  to  hunt 
for  gold,  and  provoking  the  Indians  by  their 
infolent  and  unguarded  behaviour,  loft  feveral 
of  their  people,  and  were  returning,  the  poor 
remains  of  them,  in  a  famiftjing  and  defperate 
condition,  to  England,  when  juft  in  the  mouth 
of  Chefapeak  bay  they  met  the  lord  Dciawar, 
with  a  fquadron  loaded  with  proviiicn,  and 
every  thing  for  their  relief  and  defence,  whp 
perfuaded  them  to  return.  '^ 

This  nobleman  travelled  with  as  much 
zeal  and  affiduity  to  chcrifli  and  fupport  the 
froward  infancy  of  this  unpromifing  colony, 
-as  fome  have  ufed  in  its  better  times  for 
purpofes  of  another  kind.  Regardlefs  of  his 
life,  and  inattentive  to  his  fortune,  he  entered 
upon  this  long  and  dangerous  voyage,  and 
accepted  this  barren  province,  which  had 
nothinijof  a  orovernment  but  its  anxieties  and 
its  cares,  merely  for  the  fervice  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and  he  had  no  other  reward  than  that 
retired  and  inward  latisfa(^ion,  which  a  good 

mind 
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mind  feels  in  indulging  its  own  propenfity  to 
virtue,  and  the  profpe<5t  of  thofe  juft  honours 
which  the  latcft  pofterity  will  take  a  pleafure  in 
bellowing  upon  thofe,  who  prefer  the  intereft 
of  pofterity  to  their  own.  After  he  had  pre- 
vailed upon  the  people  to  return,  he  comfort- 
ed them  under  their  misfortunes,  he  pointed 
out  their  caufes,  and  uniting  the  tendernefs 
of  a  father  with  the  fteady  feverity  of  a  ma- 
giftrate,  he  healed  their  divifions,  and  recon- 
ciled them  to  authority  and  government,  by 
making  them  feel  by  his  condudt  what  a  blef- 
iii>g  it  cocdd  be  made,  .  ^,, 

When  he  had  fettled  the  colony  within  it- 
felf,  his  next  care  was  to  put  them  upon  a 
proper  footing  with  regard  to  the  Indians, 
whom  he  found  very  haughty  and  afluming 
on  account  of  the  late  miferable  ftate  of  the 
Englifh  ;  but  by  fome  well-timed  and  vigo- 
^•ous  fteps,  he  bumbled  them,  fliewed  he  had 
power  to  chaftife  them,  and  courage  to  exert 
that  power ;  and,  after  having  awed  them  into 
very  peaceable  difpofitions,  and  fettled  his 
colony  in  a  very  growing  condition,  \i^  retired 
home  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  which,  by 
his  conftant  attention  to  buiinefs  and  the  air  of 
an  uncultivated  covintry,  had  been  impaired; 
but  he  left  his  fon,  with  the  fpirit  of  his  h- 
ther,  his  deputy;  and  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir 
George  Summers,  the  honourable  George 
piercy^    Sir   Ferdinand  Wenman,    and  Mr. 

Nev/port^ 
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Newport,  for  his  council.  Thefe,  with  other 
pel  fons  of  rarfk  and  fortune,  attended  him  on 
this  expedition,  which  gave  a  credit  to  the 
colony.  Though  there  are  in  England  many 
young  gentlemen  of  fortunes  difproportioned 
to  their  rank,  I  fear  wc  (hould  not  fee  the 
names  of  fo  many  of  them  engaged  in  an  ex- 
pedition, which  hid  no  better  appearance  than 
this  had  at  that  time.  ■  •"     ' 

Lord  Delawar  did  not  forget  the  colony  on 
his  return  to  England  ;  but,  confidering  him- 
felf  as  nearer  the  fountain  head,  thought  it 
his  duty  to  turn  the  fpring  of  the  royal  favour 
more  copioufly  upon  the  province  which  he 
fuperintended.  For  eight  years  together  he 
was  indefatigable  in  doing  every  thing  that 
could  tend  to  the  peopling,  the  fupport,  and 
the  good  government  of  this  fettlement;  and 
he  died  in  the  purfuit  of  the  fame  objedt  in 
his  voyage  to  Virginia,  with  a  large  fupply  of 
people,  cloathing  and  goods. 

It  is  one  of  the  moll  neceflary,  and  I  am 
fure  it  is  one  of  the  moft  plealing  parts  of  this 
defign  to  do  juflice  to  the  names  of  thofe  men, 
who,  by  their  greatnefs  of  mind,  their  wifdom 
and  their  goodnefs,  have  brought  into  the 
pale  of  civility  and  religion  thefe  rude  and  un- 
cultivated parts  of  the  globe ;  vvho  could  dif- 
cern  the  rudiments  of  a  future  people,  want- 
ing only  time  to  be  unfolded  in  the  feed ; 
who  could  perceive,  amidftthe  lofTcs  and  difap- 
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pointments  and  expences  of  a  beginning  co- 
lony, the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  to 
their  country  from  fuch  undertakings ;  and 
who  could  purfue  them  in  fpite  of  the  malig- 
nity and  narrow  w^ifdom  of  the  world.  The 
antient  world  had  its  Ofiris  and  Erichthonius, 
who  taught  them  the  ufe  of  grain;  their 
Bacchus,  who  inftrudted  them  in  the  culture 
of  the  vine  i  and  their  Orpheus  and  Linus, 
who  firft  built  towns  and  formed  civil  focieties. 
The  people  of  America  will  not  fail,  when 
time  has  made  things  venerable,  and  when 
an  intermixture  of  fable  has  moulded  ufeful 
truths  into  popular  opinions,  to  mention  with 
equal  gratitude,  and  perhaps  fimilar  heighten- 
ing circumftances,  her  Columbus,  herCaftro, 
her  Gafca,  her  De  Poincy,  her  Delawar>  her 
Baltimore,  and  her  Penn. 


C  H  A  P.     XVII. 

Virginia  holds  out  againfi  CromivelU  and  is  re- 
diiced.  Bacons  rebellion.  Its  catifes.  Bacon 
dies.     Peace  rejlorcd, 

THE  colony  of  Virginia  was  fo  flift 
rooted  by  the  care  of  Lord  Delawar, 
that  it  was  enabled  to  ftand  two  terrible 
ftonns  J  two  maflacres  made  by  the  Indians, 
in  which  the  whole  colony  was  nearly  cut 
off;  and  to  fubdue  that  people,  fo  as  to  put 
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it  utterly  out  of  their  power  for  many  years 
pall:  to  give  them  the  leaft  difturbance. 

In  the  fatal  troubles  which  brought  Charles 
the  firfl  to  the  Block,  and  overturned  the  con- 
flitution  of  England,  many  of  the  cavaliers 
fled  for  refuge  to  this  colony,  which,  by  the 
general  difpolition  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
virtue  of  Sir  William  Berkley,  held  out  for 
the  crown,  until  the  parliament,  rather  by 
ftratagem  than  force,  reduced  them.  And 
what  is  remarkable,  if  it  may  be  depended 
upon  with  any  certainty,  they  depofed  Crom- 
well's governor,  fet  up  Sir  William  Berk- 
ley again,  and  declared  for  King  Charles 
the  fecond,  a  good  while  even  before  the  news 
of  Oliver's  death  could  arrive  in  Ame- 
rica. 

After  the  refloration,  there^is  nothing  very 
intereiling  in  their  hiflory ;  except  that  foon 
after,  a  fort  of  rebellion  arofe  in  the  province, 
from  '  iimanagements  In  the  government, 
from  the  decay  of  their  trade,  and  from  ex- 
orbitant grants  inconfiderately  made,  which 
included  the  fettled  property  of  many  people ; 
thefe  grievances  raifed  a  general  difcontent  a- 
mongfl  the  planters,  which  was  fomented  and 
brought  to  blaze  out  into  an  ad:ual  war,  by  a 
young  gentleman  whofe  name  was  Bacon. 
He  v/as  an  agreeable  man,  of  a  graceful  pre- 
fence  and  winning  carriage.  He  had  been 
bred  to  the  law,  had  a  lively  and  fluent  ex-. 
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preffion,  fit  to  fet  off  a  popular  caufe,  and  td 
influence  men  who  were  ready  to  hear  what- 
ever could  be  faid  to  colour  in  a  proper  manner 
what  was  already  ftrongly  drawn  by  their  own 
ffeelings.  This  man,  by  a  fpecious,  or  perhaps 
a  real,  though  ill-judged,  regard  for  the  public 
good,  finding  the  governor  flow  in  his  pre- 
parations againft  the  Indians,  who  Were  at 
that  time  ravaging  the  frontier's  of  the  pro- 
vince, took  up  arms,  without  any  cdmmiflion, 
to  adt  againft  the  enemy.  When  he  had 
fufficient  force  for  this  purpofe,  he  found  him- 
felf  in  a  condition  not  only  to  adt  againft  the 
dhemy,  but  to  give  law  to  the  governor,  and 
to  force  him  to  give  a  fandlion  by  his  autho- 
rity to  ihofe  proceedings  which  were  meant  to 
deftroy  it. 

Bacon,  armed  with  the  commiflion  of  a  ge- 
neral, and  followed  by  the  whole  force  of  thd 
colony,  prepared  to  march  againft  the  Indians; 
when  Sir  William  Berkley,  the  governor, 
freed  from  the  immediate  terror  of  his  forces, 
recalled  him,  proclaimed  him  a  traitor  i  and 
iflued  a  reward  for  apprehending  him  as  fuch. 
This  brought  matters  to  extremities  j  the 
people  were  univcrfally  inflamed :  Bacon  ad 
hered  to  what  he  had  done,  the  people  adhe- 
red to  Bacon  ;  and  the  governor,  who  fetmcd 
noways  inclined  to  temporize  or  yield  to  the 
ftorm,  fled  over  the  river  Potowmack,  and 
proclaimed  all  Bacon's  adherents  traitors.     He 

put 
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put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  body  of 
troops  which  he  had  raifed  in  Maryland,  and 
of  fuch  of  the  Virginians  as  were  faithful  to 
him,  and  wrote  to  England  for  fupplies.  On 
the  other  hand.  Bacon  marched  to  the  capital, 
called  an  aflembly,  and  for  fix  months  toge- 
ther difpofed  all  things  according  to  his  own 
pleafure.  Every  thing  was  now  haftening  to 
a  civil  war,  when  all  was  quieted,  in  as  fuddcn 
a  manner  as  it  had  begun,  by  the  natural  death 
of  Bacon,  in  the  very  height  of  the  confufion. 
The  people,  unable  to  adl  without  a  head,  pro-* 
pofed  terms  of  accommodation  ;  the  terms 
were  liftened  to,  and  peace  was  reftored  and 
kept  without  any  diilurbance,  not  fo  much 
by  the  removal  of  the  grievances  complained 
of,  as  by  the  arrival  of  a  regiment  from  Eng- 
land, which  remained  a  long  time  in  the 
country.  It  muft  be  remarked,  in  honour  of 
the  moderation  of  the  government,  that  no 
perfon  fuffered,  in  his  life  or  his  eftate,^  for  this 
rebellion,  which  was  the  more  extraordinary 
as  many  people,  at  that  time,  were  very  earneft 
in  foliciting  grants  of  land  in  Virginia. 

The  events  in  all  countries  which  are  not 
the  refidence  of  the  fupreme  power,  and  have 
no  concern  in  the  great  bufinefs  of  tranfadt- 
ing  war  and  peace,  have  generally  but  little 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  reader.  I  have 
therefore  entirely  omitted  the  tedious  detail  of 
the  governors  and  their  feveral  tranfadtions. 

Vol.  II.  Q^  with 
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with  which  my  materials  fo  plentifully  fuppl^' 
me ;  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  I  (hall  be  very 
concife  in  my  account  of  Maryland,  which, 
agreeing  altogether  with  Virginia  in  its  cli- 
mate, foil,  produds,  trade  and  genius  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  having  few  or  no  remarkable 
events  to  recommend  it,  will  fave  much  trou- 
ble in  that  article. 


iA.r 
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Maryland.  The  time  of  fettling  it.  Grant  to 
lord  Baltimore.     Attempts  of  king  'James  to 

' ,  dcpri've  him  of  his  jurifdiSiion.  He  is  de- 
prived of  it  on  the  revolution.  He  is  r^- 
Jiorcd.  Capital  of  Maryland,  Its  trade 
atid  inhabitants.  .     •      '    " 

!    •-     " 

■*■  .  ■ 

IT  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  firft, 
that  the  lord  Baltimore  applied  for  a 
patent  for  a  part  of  Virginia,  and  obtained,  in 
1632,  a  grant  of  a  tradt  of  land  upon  Chefa- 
peak  bay,  of  about  an  hundred  and  forty  miles 
Jong»  and  an  hundred  and  thirty  broad,  hav- 
ing Pennfylvania,  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  upon  the  North,  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
upon  the  Eaft,  and  the  river  Powtomack  upon 
the  South  i  in  honour  of  the  queen,  he  called 
this  province  Maryland. 

Lord  Baltimore    was    a  Roman  Catholic, 
^d  was  induced  to  attempt  this  fettlement  in 

America, 
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America,  in  hopes  of  enjoying  liberty  of  con- 
fcience  for  himfelf,  and  for  fuch  of  his  friends 
to  whom  the  feverity  of  the  laws  might  loofen 
their  ties  to  their  country,  ^nd  make  them 
prefer  an  eafy  banifhment  with  freedom,  to 
the  conveniencies  of  England,  embittered  as 
they  were  by  the  fharpnefs  of  the  laws,  and 
the  popular  odium  which  hung  over  themi 
The  court  at  that  time  was  certainly  very 
little  inclined  to  treat  the  Roman  Catholicks 
in  a  harfh  manner,  neither  had  they  in  reality 
the  leaft  appearance  of  reafon  to  do  fo  5  but 
the  laws  themfelves  were  of  a  rigorous  confti- 
tution  ;  and  however  the  court  might  be  in- 
clined to  relax  them,  they  could  not  in  policy 
do  it  but  with  great  referve.  The  Puritan 
paity  perpetually  accufed  the  court,  and  indeed 
the  epifcopal  church,  of  a  defire  of  returning 
to  Popery  -,  and  this  accufation  was  fo  popu- 
lar, that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  court 
to  (hew  the  Papifts  that  indulgence  which 
they  defired.  The  laws  were  Itill  executed 
with  very  little  mitigation  i  and  they  were  in 
themfelves  of  a  much  keener  temper,  than 
thofe  which  had  driven  the  Puritans  about 
the  fame  time  to  feck  a  refuge  in  the  fame 
part  of  the  world.  Thefe  realbns  made  lord 
Baltimore  delirous  to  have,  and  the  court 
willing  to  give  him,  a  place  of  retreat  In 
America, 

CL2  The 
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The  fettlement  of  the  colony  coft  the  lord 
Baltimore  a  large  fum.  It  was  made,  under 
his  aufpices,  by  his  brother,  and  about  two 
hundred  perfons,  Roman  Catholics,  and  moft 
of  them  of  good  families.  This  fettlement,  at 
the  beginning,  did  not  meet  with  the  fame 
diiliculties,  which  embarraffed  and  retarded 
moft  of  the  others  we  had  made.  The  people 
were  generally  of  the  better  fort;  a  proper 
fubordination  was  obferved  amongft  them ; 
and  the  Indians  gave  and  took  fo  little  offence, 
that  they  ceded  one  half  of  their  principal 
town,  and  fome  time  after  the  whole  of  it, 
to  thefe  ftrangers.  The  Indian  women  taught 
ours  how  to  make  bread  of  their  corn  5  their 
men  went  out  to  hunt  and  fifh  with  :he  Eng- 
lifh  \  they  allifted  them  in  the  chace,  and  fold 
-them  the  game  they  took  themfelves  for  a 
trifling  confideration ;  fo  that  the  new  fettlers 
had  a  fort  of  town  ready  built,  ground  ready 
cleared  for  their  fubfiftence,  and  no  enemy  to 
harrafs  them. 

They  lived  thus,  without  much  trouble  or 
fear,  until  fome  ill-difpofed  perfons  in  Virgi- 
j)ia  infmuated  to  the  Indians,  that  the  Balti- 
more colony  had  defigns  upon  them ;  that 
they  were  Spaniards  and  not  Englishmen  5 
and  fuch  other  ftories  as  they  judged  proper 
to  fow  the  feeds  of  fufpicion  and  enmity  in 
the  minds  of  thefe  people.     Upon  the  firft 

appearance, 
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flippeamnce,  that  the  malice  of  the  Virgmians 
had  taken  efFe(S,  the  new  planters  were  not 
wanting  to  themfelves.  They  built  a  good 
fort  with  all  expedition,  and  took  every  other 
neceffary  meafure  for  their  defence  j  but  they 
continued  ilill  to  treat  the  Indians  with  fo 
much  kindnefs,  that,  partly  by  that  and  partly 
by  the  awe  of  their  arms,  the  ill  defigns  of 
their  enemies  were  defeated. 

As  the  colony  met  with  fo  few  obflrudlions, 
and  as  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England  were 
yet  more  feverely  treated  in  proportion  as  the 
court  party  declined,  numbers  conftanily  ar- 
rived to  repleniih  the  fettlement ;  which  the 
lord  proprietor  omitted  no  care,  and  withheld 
no  expence,  to  fupport  and  encourage  i  until 
the  ufurpation  overturned  the  government  at 
home,  and  deprived  him  of  his  rights  abroad. 
Maryland  remained  under  the  governors  ap- 
pointed by  the  parliament  and  by  Cromwell 
until  the  reftoration,  when  lord  Baltimore 
was  re-inflated  in  his  former  poflefHons,  which 
he  cultivated  with  his  former  wifdom,  care, 
and  moderation.  No  people  could  live  in 
greater  eafc  and  fecurity ;  and  his  lordfhip, 
willing  that  as  many  as  pofTible  (hould  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  his  mild  and  equitable  ad- 
miniflration,  gave  his  confent  to  an  a£t  of 
affembly,  which  he  had  before  promoted  in 
his  province,  for  allowing  a  free  and  unlimit- 
xd  toleration  for  all  who  profefTed  thcChriflian 

0^3  religion. 
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religion  of  whatever  denomination,  This  li4 
berty,  which  was  never  in  the  leaft  inftance 
violated,  encouraged  a  great  number,  not  only 
of  the  Church  of  England,  but  of  Prefbyte-i 
rians,  Quakers,  and  all  kinds  of  DilFenters,  to 
fettle  in  Maryland,  which  before  that  was  al- 
moft  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholics, 
This  lord,  though  guilty  of  no  mal-admini- 
ftration  in  his  government,  though  a  zealous 
Roman  Catholic,  and  firmly  attached  to  the 
caufe  of  king  James  the  fecond,  could  not 
prevent  his  charter  from  being  queftioned  in 
that  arbitrary  reign,  and  a  fuit  from  being 
commenced,  to  depriv^  him  of  the  property 
and  jurifdidlion  of  a  province  granted  by  the 
royal  favour,  and  peopled  at  fuch  a  vail  ex- 
pence  of  his  own.  But  it  v/as  the  error  of 
that  weak  and  unfortunate  reign,  neither  to 
know  its  friends,  nor  its  enemies ;  but,  by 
a  blind  precipitate  condu<^,  to  hurry  on  every 
thing  of  whatever  confequence  with  almoft 
equal  heat,  and  to  imagine  that  the  found  of 
the  royal  authority  was  fufficient  to  juftify 
every  fort  of  condudt  to  every  fort  of  people. 
But  thefe  injuries  could  not  (hake  the  honour 
and  conftancy  of  lord  Baltimore,  nor  tempt 
him  to  defer t  the  caufe  of  his  mafter.  Upon 
the  revolution,  he  had  no  reafon  to  expedt  any 
favour;  yet  he  i..^:  with  more  than  king 
James  had  intended  him  j  he  was  deprived 
indeed  of  all  his  jurifdidion,  bi^t  lie  was  left 

the 
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the  profits  of  his  province,  which  were  by  no 

means  inconfiderable ;  and  when  his  defccn^ 

dants  had  conformed  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 

-land,  they  were  reftored  to  all  their  rights  as 

r  fully  as  the  legiflature  has  thought  fit  that  anj 

proprietor  fhould  enjoy  them.       .- 

When,  upon  the  revolution,  power  changed 
hands  in  that  province,  the  new  men  made 
but  an  indifferent  requital  for  the  liberties  and 
.indulgences  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  old 
.adminiftration.     They  not  only  deprived  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  all  {hare  in  the  govern- 
,  ment,  but  of  all  the  rights  of  freemen  ;  they 
.  have  even  adopted  the  whole  body  of  the  penal 
laws  of  England  againft  them  ;  they  are  at 
,  this   day  meditating  new  laws  in  the  fame 
fpirit,    and  they  would    undoubtedly  go  to 
the  greateft  lengths  in   this  refpedt,   if  the 
moderation    and   good  fenfe  of  the  govern- 
ment in  England  did  not  fet  fome  bounds 
to  their  bigotry ;    thinking  very  prudently 
.  that  it  were  highly  unjuft  and  equally  impo- 
.  litic,  to  allow  an  afylum  abroad  to  any  re- 
ligious perfuafions  which  they  judged  it  im- 
.  proper  to  tolerate  at  home,  and  then  to  de- 
prive them  of  its  protection  ;  recollefting  at 
the  fame  time,  in  the  various  changes  which 
our  religion  and  government  have  undergone, 
which    have   in   their  turns   rendered  every 
fort  of  party  and  religion  obnoxious  to  the 
irei^nin^  powers,  that  this  American  afylum, 

0^4  which 
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which  has  been  admitted  in  the  hotteft 
times  of  perfccution  at  home,  has  proved 
of  infinite  fervice,  not  only  to  the  prefcnt 
peace  of  England,  but  to  the  profperity  of 
Its  commerce  and  the  eftablifhment  of  its 
power.  There  are  a  fort  of  men,  who  will 
not  fee  fo  plain  a  truth  j  and  they  are  the 
pcrfons  who  would  appear  to  contend  moft 
warmly  for  liberty ;  but  it  is  only  a  party 
liberty  for  which  they  contend ;  a  liberty, 
which  they  would  ftretch  out  one  way  only 
to  narrow  it  in  another ;  they  are  not  ashamed 
of  ufing  the  very  fame  pretences  for  pcrfe- 
Qjting  others,  that  their  enemies  ufe  for  per- 
fecuting  them. 

This  colony,  as  for  a  long  time  it  had 
with  Pennfylvania  the  honour  of  being  un- 
ilained  with  any  religious  perfecution,  fo 
neither  they  nor  the  Pennfylvanians  have 
ever  until  very  lately  been  harrafled  by  the 
calamity  of  any  war,  ofFcnfive  or  defenfive, 
with  their  Indian  neighbours,  with  whom 
they  always  lived  in  the  moft  exemplary 
harmony.  Indeed,  in  a  vrar  which  the 
Indians  made  upon  the  colony  of  Virgi- 
nia, by  miftake  they  made  an  incurfion  into 
the  bounds  of  Maryland ;  but  they  were 
foon  fenfible  of  their  miftake,  and  atoned 
for  it.  This  prefent  war  indeed  has  changed 
every  thing,  and  the  Indians  have  been 
taught  to  lau^h  at  all  their  antient  alliances. 

Maryland, 
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Maryland,  like  Virginia,  has  no  confider- 
able  town,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  the 
number  of  navigable  creeks  and  rivers.  An- 
napolis is  the  feat  of  government.  It  is  a  fmall 
but  beautifully  fituated  town,  upon  the  river 
Severn. 

Here  is  the  feat  of  the  governor,  and  the 
principal  cuftom-houfe  colled:ion.  The  peo- 
ple of  Maryland  have  the  fame  eftablifhed 
religion  w^ith  thofe  of  Virginia,  that  of  the 
Church  of  England  j  but  here  the  clergy  are 
provided  for  in  a  much  more  liberal  manner, 
and  they  are  the  moft  decent,  and  the  heft  of 
the  clergy  in  North  America.  They  export 
from  Maryland  the  fame  things  in  all 
refpeds  that  they  do  from  Virginia.  Their 
tobacco  is  about  forty  thoufand  hogfheads. 
The  white  inhabitants  are  about  forty  thou- 
fand ;  the  Negroes  upwards  of  fixty  thou- 
iand. 


CHAP.    XIX. 

Attempts  of  the  French  to  fettle  Carolina,  They 
are  beat  off  by  the  Spaniards, 

IT  muft  not  be  forgot,  that  we  formerly 
called  all  the  coaft  of  North  America  by 
the  name  of  Virginia.  The  province  properly 
fo  called,  with  Maryland  and  the  Carolinas, 
was  known  by  the  name  of  South  Virginia. 

By 
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JBy  the  Spaniards  it  was  confidered  as  part  of 
Plorida,  which  country  they  made  to  extend 
from  New  Mexico  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  By 
them  it  was  firft  difcovered ;  but  they  treated 
the  natives  with  an  inhumanity,  which  filled 
them  with  fo  violent  an  hatred  to  the  Spanifli 
name,  as  rendered  their  fettlement  there  very 
difficult  J  nor  did  they  pufh  it  vigoroufly,  as 
the  country  Ihewed  no  marks  of  producing 
gold  or  liiver,  the  only  things  for  which  the 
Spaniards  then  valued  any  country.  Florida 
therefore  remained  under  an  entire  negledl  in 
Europe,  until  the  reign  of  Charles  the  ninth, 
king  of  France. 

The  celebrated  leader  of  the  Proteftants  in 
that  kingdom,  the  admiral  Chaftillon,  who 
was  not  only  a  great  commander,  but  an  able 
ilatefman,  was  a  man  of  too  comprehenfive 
views  not  to  fee  the  advantages  of  a  fettle- 
ment in  America ;  he  procured  two  velTels 
to  be  fitted  out  for  difcoveries  upon  that  coaft. 
He  had  it  probably  in  his  thoughts  to  retire 
thither  with  thofe  of  his  perfuafion,  if  the 
fuccefs,  which  hitherto  fuited  fo  ill  with  his 
great  courage  and  condud;,  Ihould  at  lafl  en- 
tirely deftroy  his  caufe  in  France,  Thefe 
Ihips  in  two  months  arrived  upon  the  coaft 
pf  America  ;  near  the  river  now  called  Albe* 
piarle,  in  the  province  of  North  Carolina, 
The  French  gave  the  Indians  to  underftand, 
in  the  bell  manner  they  were  ^ble,  that  they 

were 
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were  enemies  to  the  Spaniards,  which  fecured 
them  a  friendly  reception  and  the  good  offices 
of  the  inhabitants.  They  were,  however,  in 
no  condition  to  make  any  fettlement. 

On  their  return  to  France,  the  admiral,  at 
this  time  by  the  abominable  policy  of  thfe 
court  apparently  in  great  favour,  was  fo  well 
fatisfied  with  the  account  they  had  given  of 
the  country,  that,  in  1564,  he  fitted  out  five  or 
fix  fhips,  with  as  many  hundred  men  aboard, 
to  begin  a  colony  there.  This  was  according- 
ly done  at  the  place  of  their  landing  in  the 
firft  expedition.  They  built  a  fort  here,  which 
they  called  Fort  Charles,  as  they  called  the 
whole  country  Carolina,  in  honour  of  their 
king  then  reigning.  The  Spaniards,  who  had 
intelligence  of  their  proceedings,  difpatched  a 
confiderable  force  to  attack  this  colony,  who, 
not  fatisfied  with  reducing  it,  put  all  the 
people  to  the  fword,  after  quarter  given  ;  and, 
committing  great  outrages  upon  the  natives, 
they  paved  the  way  for  the  vengeance  which 
foon  after  fell  upon  them  for  fuch  an  unne- 
cefTary  and  unprovoked  ad:  of  cruelty.  For, 
though  the  admiral  and  his  party  were  by  this 
time  deftroyed  in  the  infamous  mafiacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  though  the  defign  of  a 
colony  died  with  him,  one  M.  de  Gorgucs,  a 
private  gentleman,  fitted  out  fome  fhips,  whicji 
failed  to  that  coaft  purely  to  revenge  the 
inurder  pf  }iis  countrymen  and  his  friends. 
■  The 
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The  Indians  greedily  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  aiTociates  in  the  punilh* 
ment  of  the  common  enemy.  They  joined  in 
the  fiege  of  two  or  three  forts  the  Spaniards 
had  built  there  j  they  took  them,  and,  in  all 
of  them,  put  the  garrifon  to  the  fword  with- 
out mercy. 

Satisfied  with  this  acStion,  the  adventurers 
returnedj  and,  happily  for  us,  the  French 
court  did  not  underfland,  blinded  as  they 
were  by  their  bigotry,  the  advantages  which 
might  have  been  derived  from  giving  America 
to  the  Proteftants,  as  we  afterwards  did  to 
the  DifTenters,  as  a  place  of  refuge ;  if  they 
had  taken  this  ftep,  moft  certainly  we  fhould 
have  either  had  no  fettlements  in  America  at 
all,  or  they  muft  have  been  fmall  in  extent, 
and  precarious  in  their  tenure,  to  what  they 
are  at  this  day. 


CHAP.     XX. 

Carolina  is  fettled  by  the  Englijh.  Its  conJiitU" 
tion.    Tihe  lords  proprietors  rejign  their  char- 

; ,  ter.  Made  a  royal  government  %  and  divided 
into  two  provinces, 

AFTER  the  French  expedition,  the 
country  of  Carolina  remained  without 
any  attention  from  Spaniards,  French,  or  Eng- 
li{h,  until,  as  we  obfervcd  in  the  article  of 
Virginia,   Sir  Walter  Raleigh  projeded  an 
7  cilabliih-* 
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cftablifhment  there.  It  was  not  in  the  part 
now  called  Virginia,  but  in  North  Carolina, 
that  our  firft  unhappy  fettlements  were  made 
and  dcftroyed.  Afterwards  the  adventurers 
entered  the  bay  of  Chefapeak,  and  fixed  a 
permanent  colony  to  the  Northward ;  fo  that, 
although  Caroliha  was  the  firft  part  of  the 
Atlantic  coaft  of  America,  which  had  an 
European  colony,  yet,  by  an  odd  caprice,  it 
was  for  a  long  time  deferted  by  both  England 
and  France,  who  fettled  with  infinitely  more 
difficulty  in  climates  much  lefs  advantageous 
or  agreeable.  '    '      .  ^ui.. ,.         »   ,**  v 

'  It  was  not  until  the  year  1663,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  fecond,  that  we  h-'d  any- 
notion  of  formally  fettling  that  countrs^.  In 
that  year,  the  earl  of  Clarendon  lord  chancel- 
lor, the  duke  of  Albemarle,  the  lord  Craven, 
lord  Berkley,  lord  Afhley,  afterwards  earl  of 
Shafteibury,  Sir  George  Carteret,  Sir  William 
Berkley,  and  Sir  Geoige  Colleton,  obtained  a 
charter  for  the  property  and  jurifdidtion  of 
that  country,  from  the  3 1  ft  degree  of  North 
latitude  to  the  36th  ;  and,  being  invefted  with 
full  power  to  Itttle  and  gov  rrr  the  country, 
they  had  the  model  of  a  conii.<  tution  framed, 
and  a  body  of  fundamental  laws  compiled,  by 
the  famous  philofopher  Mr.  Locke.  On  this 
plan,  the  lords  proprietors  tjiemfelves  ftood  in 
the  place  of  the  king,  gave  their  aiTent  or  dif- 
fent,  as  they  thought  proper,  to  all  laws,  ap- 
pointed 
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pointed  all  ofHcers,  and  beftowed  all  titles  of 
dignity.  In  his  turn,  one  of  theie  lords  aded 
for  the  reft.  In  the  province  they  appointed 
two  other  branches,  in  a  good  meafure  ana^ 
logons  to  the  legiflature  in  England.  They 
made  three  ranks,  or  rather  claffes  of  nobility. 
The  loweft  was  compofed  of  thofe  to  whom 
they  had  made  grants  of  twelve  thoufand 
acres  of  land,  whom  they  called  barons  j  the 
next  order  had  twenty-four  thoufand  acres, 
or  two  baronies,  with  the  title  of  cafliques  j 
thefe  were  to  anfwer  our  earls  j  the  third  had 
two  caffiquefliips,  or  forty-eight  thoufan^ 
acres,  and  were  called  landgraves,  a  title  in 
that  province  analogous  to  duke.  This  body 
formed  the  upper  houfe  5  their  lands  were  not 
alienable  by  parcels.  The  lower  houfe  was 
formed,  as  it  is  in  the  other  colonies,  of  repre- 
fentatives  from  the  feveral  towns  or  counties. 
But  the  whole  was  not  called,,  as  in  the  reft  of 
the  plantationiSx  an  aiTenibly,  but  a  parlia- 
ment. ,;   ;    - 

.  They  began  their  firft  fettlement  at  a  point 
of  land  towards  the  Southward  of  their  diftridt, 
between  two  navigable  rivers,  though  of  no 
long  courfe,  called  Alhley  and  Cowper  rivers  j 
and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  a  city,  called 
Charles-town,  which  was  deligned  to  be, 
what  it  now  is,  the  capital  of  the  province. 
^  They  expended  about  twelve  thoufand  pounds 
in  the  fi.ft  fvttlement*    But  it  was  not  chiefly 

to 
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to  the  funds  of  the  lords  proprietors,  that 
this  province  owed  its  eftablifliment.  They 
obferved  what  advantages  the  other  colonies 
derived  from  opening  an  harbour  for  refugees  j 
and,  not  only  from  this  confideration,  bul^ 
from  the  humane  difpofition  of  t^ut  excellent 
man  who  formed  the  model  of  their  govern -f 
ment,  they  gave  an  unlimited  toleration  to 
peopleof  all  religious  perfuafions.  Thisinduc- 
cd  a  great  number  of  Diflenters,over  whom  the 
then  government  held  a  more  fevere  hand  thai^ 
was  confident  with  juftice  or  policy,  to  tran£-> 
port  themfelves  with  their  fortunes  and  fami- 
lies into  Carolina.  They  became  foon  at  leart 
as  numerous  as  the  Churchmen ;  and,  though 
they  difplayed  none  of  that  frantic  bigotry 
which  difgraced  the  New  England  refugees, 
they  could  not  prefervc  themselves  frjm  the 
jealoufy  and  hatred  of  thofe  of  the  Church  of 
England,  who,  having  a  majority  in  one  of 
the  aiTemblies,  attempted  to  exclude  all  Dif- 
fenters  from  a  right  of  fitting  there.  This  pro- 
duced diiTentions,  tumults,  and  riots  every 
day,  which  tore  the  colony  to  pieces,  and 
hindered  it  for  many  years  from  making  that 
prpgrcfs  which  might  be  expedled  from  its 
great  natural  advantages.  The  people  fell  into 
dilputes  of  no  lefs  violent  a  nature  with  the 
lords  proprietors ;  and,  provoking  the  Indianjs 
by  a  leries  of  unjuft  and  violent  adtions,  they 
eavc  occafion  to  two  wars,  in  which  how- 
/-  /„     •  ever 
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ever  they  were  vidtofious,  and  fubdued  almoft 
all  the  Indian  nations  within  their  own  bounds 
on  this  iide  of  the  Apalachian  mountains. 

Their  inteftine  diftraftions  and  their  fo- 
reign wars  kept  the  colony  fo  low,  that  an 
aft  of  parliament,  if  poflible  to  prevent  the 
laft  ruinous  confequences  of  thefe  divifions, 
put  the  province  under  the  immediate  care 
and  infpedtion  of  the  crown.  The  lords  pro- 
j^rietors,  making  a  virtue  of  neceflity,  accepted 
a  recompence  of  about  twenty-four  thoufand 
pounds,  both  for  the  property  and  jurifdidtion; 
except  the  earl  Granville,  who  kept  his  eighth 
part  of  the  property,  which  comprehends  very 
near  half  of  North  Carolina,  on  that  part 
which  immediately  borders  upon  the  pro- 
vince of  Virginia.  Their  conftitution  in  thofc 
points  wherein  it  differed  from  that  of  the 
other  colonies,  was  altered ;  and  the  country, 
for  the  more  commoaicus  adminiflration  of 
affairs,  was  divided  into  two  diflindt  indepen- 
dent governments,  called  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina.  This  was  in  the  year  1728. 
In  a  little  time,  a  firm  peace  was  eflablifhed 
with  all  the  neighbouring  Indian  nations,  the 
Cherokees,  the  Creeks,  and  the  Cataubas  j 
the  province  began  to  breathe  from  its  inter- 
nal quarrels,  and  its  trade  has  advanced  every 
year  iinoe  that  time  with  an  aflonifhing  rapi- 
dity. 

C  W  A  P, 
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^  CHAP.     XXI.  -    ^ 

Situation,  climate,  &c.  of  Carolina,     Its  ani" 
:h-.     J-  ma/  and  vegetable  produdiions * 

THESE  two  provinces,  lying  between 
the  31ft  and  36th  degrees  of'  latitude, 
are  upwards  of  four  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  in  breadth  to  the  Indian  nations  near 
three  hundred.  The  climate  and  foil  in  thefe 
Countries  do  not  confiderably  differ  from 
thofe  of  Virginia ;  but,  where  they  differ,  it 
is  much  to  the  advantage  of  Carolina,  which, 
on  the  whole,  may  be  conlidered  as  one  of  the 
finefl  climates  in  the  world.  The  heat  in 
fummer  is  very  little  greater  than  in  Virginia  ; 
but  the  winters  are  milder  and  fhorter,  and  the 
year,  in  all  refpeds,  docs  not  come  to  the  fame 
violent  extremities.  However,  the  weather, 
though  in  general  ferene  as  the  air  is  healthy, 
yet,  like  all  Amer«can  weather,  makes  fuch 
quick  changes,  and  thofe  fo  fharp,  as  to  oblige 
the  inhabitants  to  rather  more  caution  in  their 
drcfs  and  die^,  than  we  are  obliged  to  ufe  in 
Europe.  Thunder  and  lightning  is  frequent  j 
and  it  is  the  only  one  of  our  colonies  upon  the 
continent  which  is  fubjedt  to  hurricanes ;  but 
they  are  very  rare,  and  not  near  fo  violent  as 
thofe  of  the  Weft-Indies.  Part  of  the  month 
of  March,  and  all  April,  May,  and  thegrcatcfl 
Vol.  II.  R  part 
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part  of  June,  are  here  inexpreflibly  temper- 
ate and  agreeable,  but  in  July,  Auguft,  and 
for  almoft  the  whole  of  September,  the  heat 
is  very  intenfe;  and,  though  the  winters  are 
Hiarp,  efpecially  when  the  North-Well  wind 
prevails,  yet  they  are  feldom  fevere  enough  to 
freeze  any  confiderable  water,  jifFeding  only 
the  mornings  and  evenings;  the  frofts  have 
never  fufficient  ftrength  to  refift  the  noon-day 
fun,  fo  that  many  tender  plants,  which  do  not 
fland  the  winter  of  Virginia,  flourifli  in  Caro- 
lina; for  they  have  oranges  in  great  plenty 
near   Charles-town,    and    excellent  in  their 
kinds,  both  fweet  and  four.    Olives  are  rather 
negledtcd  by  the  planter,  than  denied  by  the 
climate.     The  vegetation  of  every  kind  of 
plant  is  here  almoft  incredibly  quick  j   for 
there  is  fomething  fo  kindly  in  the  air  and 
foil,  that,  where  the  latter  has  the  moft  barren 
and  unpromiling  appearance,  if  negledted  for 
a  while,    of  itfelf  it  (hoots  out  an  immenfe 
quant'ty  of  thofe  various  plants  and  beautiful 
flowering  (hrubs  and  flowers,  for  which  thi^ 
country  is    fo  famous,    and    of  which  Mr. 
Ca^'^fby,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Carolina,, 
has  made  fuch  fine  drawings. 

The  whole  country  is  in  a  manner  one 
foreft,  where  our  planters  have  not  cleared  it. 
The  trees  are  almoft  the  fame  in  every  refpedt 
with  thofe  produced  in  Virginia ;  and,  by  the 
difl^ercnt  fpecics  of  thefc,  the  quality  of  the 
.     .      4  ,'    .      foil 
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foil  is  eafily  known  j  for  thofe  grounds  which 
bear  the  oak,  the  walnut,  and  the  hickory, 
arc  extremely  fertile ;  they  are  of  a  dark  fand, 
intermixed  with  loam  ;  and,  as  all  their  land 
abounds  with  nitre,  it  is  a  long  time  before 
it  is  exhaufted ;  for  here  they  never  ufe  any 
manure.  The  pine  barren  is  the  worft  of  all ; 
this  is  an  almoft  perfectly  white  fand,  yet  it 
bears  the  pine  tree  and  fome  other  ufeful 
plants  naturally,  yielding  good  profit  \n. 
pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine.  When  this  fpecies 
of  land  is  cleared,  for  two  or  three  years  toge-r 
ther  it  produces  very  tolerable  crops  of  Indian 
corn  and  peafej  and,  when  it  lies  low  and 
is  flooded,  it  even  anfwers  well  for  rice.  But, 
what  is  the  beft  of  all  for  this  province,  this 
worft  fpecies  of  its  land  is  favourable  to  a 
fpecies  of  the  moft  valuable  of  all  its  produds, 
to  one  of  the  kinds  of  indigo.  There  is  ano- 
ther fort  of  ground,  which  lies  low  and  wet 
upon  the  banks  of  fome  of  their  rivers  j  this  is 
called  fwamp,  which  in  fome  places  is  in  a 
manner  ufclefs,  in  others  it  is  fir  the  richeft  of 
all  their  grounds  j  it  is  a  black  fat  :  irth,  and 
bears  their  great  ftaple  rice,  which  muft  h:'.ve 
in  general  a  rich  moift  foil,  in  the  grcatclt 
plenty  and  perfection.  The  country  near  the 
fea,  and  at  the  nic*:*hs  of  the  navigiblt*  rivers, 
is  much  the  worfl  j  for  the  v^(i  of  th.c  land 
there  is  of  the  fpecies  of  the  pale,  light,  x  indy- 
coloured  ground  >  and  what  is  otherwii'^  in 
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thofe  parts  is  little  better  than  an  unhealthy 
and  unprofitable  fait  marfh  ^  but  the  country, 
as  you  advance  in  it,  improves  conrinually; 
and  at  an  hundred  miles  diftanct  i":om  Chrui-  s- 
town,  where  it  begins  to  ^wv  h'.Jily.,  the  l:il 
is  of  :i  prodigious  fertility,  fitted  for  every 
purpolc  of  human  life.     The  air  is  pure  and 
wholefome,  and  tiie  fummer  heats  much  mere 
temperate  than  in  iht  flar  country  ^  for  Caro- 
lina is  all  un  even  plain  for  eighty  voiles  from 
the  fea  ;  no  hill,  no  rock,  fcaice  ev;;n  a  peb- 
ble to  be  met  with  ;  fo  that  the  bcft  part  of 
*^be  maritime  country,  from  this  famenefs, 
mui>  want  fomething  of  the  fine  effed:  which 
its  beautiful  produdts  would  have  by  a  more 
variegated  and  advantageous  difpofition  ;  but 
nothing  can  be  imagined  more  pleafant  to  the 
eye  than  the  back  country,  and  its  fruitful- 
nefs  is  almoft  incredible.     Wheat  grows  ex- 
tremely well  there,   and  yields  a  prodigious 
inci  eafc.     In  the  other  parts  of  Carolina  they 
raife  but  little,    where  it  is  apt  to  mildew 
and  fpend  itfelf  in  ftraw  ;  and  thcfe  evils  the 
planters  take  very  little  care  to  redrefs,  as  they 
turn  their  whole  attention  to  the  culture  of 
rice,  which  is  more  profitable,  and  in  which 
they  are  unrivalled  ;  being  fupplied  with  what 
wheat  they  want  in  ejfchange  for  this  grain 
from  New  York  and  Pennfylvania. 

The  land  in  Carolina  ! .  very  eafily  cleared 
every  where,  as  there  k  i  tde  or  no  under- 
wood. 
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wood.  Their  forefts  confift  moftly  of  great 
trees  at  a  confiderable  diflance  afunder;  fo 
that  they  can  clear  in  Carolina  more  land  in 
a  week,  than  in  the  forefts  of  Earope  they 
can  do  in  a  month.  Their  method  is  to  cut 
them  at  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and 
then  faw  the  trees  into  boards,  or  convert  them 
into  ftaves,  heading,  or  other  fpecies  of  lum- 
ber, according  to  the  nature  of  the  wood  or 
the  demands  at  the  market.  If  they  are  too 
far  from  navigation,  they  heap  them  together, 
and  leave  them  to  rot.  The  roots  foon  decay  ; 
and,  before  that,  they  find  no  inconvenience 
from  them,  where  land  is  fo  plenty. 

The  aboriginal  animals  of  this  country  arc 
in  general  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Virginia, 
but  there  is  yet  a  greater  number  and  variety 
of  beautiful  fowls.  All  the  animals  of  Europe 
arc  here  in  plenty;  black  cattle  are  multi- 
plied proJigibully^  About  fifty  years  ago,  it 
was  a  thing  extraordinary  to  have  about  three 
or  four  cows,  nOw  fome  have  a  thoufand ; 
fome  in  North  Caroling  a  great  many  more  j 
b!3t  to  have  two  or  three  hundred  is  very  com- 
mon. Thefe  ramble  all  day  at  pleafure  in 
the  forefts;  but,  their  calves  being  feparated 
and  kept  in  fenced  paftures,  the  cows  re i urn 
every  evening  to  them ;  they  are  then  milked, 
detained  A\  night,  milked  in  the  morning,  and 
ihen  l^^.t  )oofe  again.  The  hogs  range  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  return  like  the  cows,  by 
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having  flielter  and  fonje  viduals  provided  for 
them  at  the  plantation  ;  thefe  are  vaftly  nu- 
tn-urouSj  and  many  quite  wild  ;  many  horned 
cattle  and  horfes  too  run  wild  in  their  woods  j 
though  at  their  firfl  fettlement  there  was  not 
one  of  thefe  animals  in  the  country.  They 
drive  a  great  many  cattle  from  North  Caro- 
lina every  year  into  Virginia,  to  be  flaugh- 
tered  there  ;  and  they  kill  and  fait  fome  beef, 
and  a  good  deal  of  pork,  for  the  WefliT Indies, 
within  themfelves ;  but  the- beef  is  neither  fo 
good,  nor  does  it  keep  near  fo  long,  as  what  is 
lent  to  the  famp  market  from  Ireland.  They 
export  a  confiderable  number  of  live  cattle  to 
Pennfylvania  and  the  Weft-Indies.  Sheep 
are  not  fo  plenty  as  the  black  cattle  or  hogs, 
neither  is  their  flefh  fo  good  3  their  wool  i^ 
very  ordinary. 


C  H  A  P.       XXII. 

^he  commodities  of  Carolina  for  export.  Rice, 
indigo,  pitch t  and  tar.  Procfs  in  raijing  and 
mnnufaSiuring  thefe  commodities. 

THE  trade  of  Carolina,  befides  the  lum^ 
her,  provifion,  and  the  like,  which 
it  yields  in  common  with  the  reft  of  America, 
has  three  great  ftaple  commodities,  indigo, 
rice,  and  the  produce  of  the  pine,  turpen- 
tine, tar,  and  pitch.  The  two  former  com- 
modities 
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modities  South  Carolina  has  entirely  to  itfelf ; 
and,  taking  in  North  Carolina,  this  part  of 
America  yields  more  pitch  and  tar  than  all  the 
reft  of  our  colonies. 

-  Rice  anciently  formed  by  itfelf  the  ftaple 
of  this  province  j  this  wholfome  grain  makes 
a  great  part  of  the  food  of  all  ranks  of  peo- 
ple in  the  Southern  parts  of  the  world ;  in  the 
Northern,  it  is  not  fo  much  in  requeft.  Whilft 
the  rigour  of  the  adt  of  navigation  obliged 
them  to  fend  all  their  rice  directly  to  England, 
to  be  re-fhipped  for  the  markets  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  charges  incident  to  this  regula- 
tion lay  fo  heavy  upon  the  trade,  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  rice,  efpecially  in  time  of  w^ar,  when 
thefe  charges  were  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
rife  of  the  freight  and  infurance,  hardly  an- 
fwered  the  charges  of  the  planter;  but  how 
the  legiflature  has  relaxed  the  law  in  this  rc~ 
fpeft,  and  permits  the  Carolinians  to  fend  theii 
rice  diredtly  to  any  place  to  the  Southward  of 
Cape  Finiftcrre.  This  prudent  indulgence 
has  again  revived  the  rice  trade ;  and,  though 
they  have  gone  largely,  and  with  great  fpirit, 
into  the  profitable  article  of  indigo,  it  has  not 
(diverted  their  attention  from  the  cultivation 
of  rice  J  they  raife  now  above  double  ' 
quantity  of  what  they  raifed  fome  years  ago  ; 
and  this  branch  alone  of  their  commerce  is, 
at  the  loweft  eftimation,  worth  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  flerUng  annually. 

Jl  4  Indigo 
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Indigo  is  a  dye  made  from  a  plant  of  th« 
fame  name,  which  probably  was  fo  called 
fror.;  India,  where  it  was  firft  cultivated,,  and 
froi->  '  hence  we  had,  for  a  coniiderable  timei 
the  whole  of  what  we  confumed  in  Europe. 
This  plant  is  very  like  the  fern  when  grown, 
and,  when  young,  hardly  diftinguifhable  from 
lucern-grafs  ;  it«  ^^aves  in  general  are  pen- 
nated,  and  terminaced  oy  a  lingle  lobe  ;  the 
flowers  confift  of  five  leaves,  and  are  of  the 
papilionaceous  kind  -,  the  uppermoft  petal  be-f 
ing  larger  and  rounder  than  the  reft,  and 
lightly  furrowed  on  the  fide  ',  the  lower  ones 
are  fhort,  and  end  in  a  point ;  in  the  middle 
of  the  fiower  is  fituated  the  ftyle,  which  after- 
wards becomes  a  pod,  containing  the  feeds. 

They  cultivate  three  forts  of  indigo  in  Ca- 
rolina, which  demand  the  fame  variety  of  foils, 
Firft,  the  French  or  Hifpaniola  indigo,  which 
ftriking  a  long  tap-root,  will  only  flourifh  in 
a  deep  rich  foil;  and  therefore,  though  an  ex- 
cellent fort,  is  not  fo  much  cultivated  in 
the  maiitime  parts  of  Carolina,  which  are 
generally  fandy  ;  but  no  part  of  the  world  is 
n  ore  fit  to  pi^duce  it  in  perfection  than  the 
fame  country,  an  hundred  miles  backwards  ;> 
it  h.  legleded  too  on  soother  account,  for  it> 
hardly  bears  a  winter  fo  fliarc  as  that  of  Ca*!* 
lolina. 

The  fec^  d  fort,  which  is  the  falfe  Guate- 
mali  pr  tr    .  Jab  .ma,  bears  the  winter  better, 
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is  a  more  tall  and  vi-gorous  pkrit,  is  raifed  in 
greater  quantities  from'  the  fame  eompafs  of 
ground  j  is  content  With  the  worft  foils  in  th6 
€Ouhtry,.and  is  therefore  more  cultivated  than 
the  firft'  fort,  though  inferior  in  the  quality  of 
its  dye.- ^-^  •    ■-    •   -      '        ..-..*•.....>      --.- 

The  third  fort  is  the  wild  indigo,  which 
h  indigenous  here  5  this,  as  it  is  a  native  of 
the  country,  anfwers  the  purpofes  of  the  plan- 
ter the  heft  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  hardi- 
nefs  of  the  plant-,  the  eafinefs  of  the  culture, 
and  the  quantit"  of  tlie  produce  ;  of  the  qua- 
lity there  is  fome  difpute,  not  yet  fettled 
amongft  the  planters  themfelves  j  nor  can  they 
as  yet  diftinftly  tell  when  they  are  to  attribute 
the  faults  of  their  indigo  to  the  nature  of  the 
plant,  to  fhe*feafons,  which  have  much  in- 
fluence upon  it,  or  to  fome  defed:  in  the 
manufadure.  -  ^ 

The  time  of  planting  the  indigo  is  gene- 
rally after  the  firft  rains  fucceeding  the  vernal 
-equinox ;  the  ffced  i&  fowed  in  fmall  ftrait 
Frenches,  about  eighteen  or  fwenty  inches 
afunder ;  when  it  is  at  its  height,  it  is  gene- 
rally eighteen  inches  tall.  It  is  fit  for  cutting, 
if  all  things  anfwer  well,  in  the  beginning  of 
July.  Towards  the  end  of  Auguft,  a  ft  cond' 
cutting  is  obtained  ;  and,  if  they  have  a  mild 
autumn,  there  is  a  third  cutting  at  Michael- 
mas ;  the  indigo  land  muft  be  weeded  every 
4ay,  and  the  plants  ckanfed  from  worms,  and- 
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the  plantation  attended  with  the  greateft  care 
and  diligence  5  about  twenty-five  negroes  may 
manage  a  plantation  of  fifty  acres,  and  com- 
pleat  the  manufacture  of  the  drug,  befides 
providing  their  own  neceflary  fubfiftence,  and 
that  of  the  planter's  family.  Each  acre  yields, 
if  the  land  be  very  good,  fixty  or  feventy 
pounds  weight  of  indigo ;  at  a  medium  the 
produce  is  fifty  pounds.  When  the  plant  is 
beginning  to  bloflbm,  it  is  fit  for  cutting ;  and, 
when  cut,  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to 
bring  it  to  the  fteeper,  without  preffing  or 
fhaking  it,  as  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of  the 
indigo  depends  upon  the  fine  farina  which 
adheres  to  the  leaves  of  this  plant. 

The  apparatus  for  making  indigo  is  pretty 
confiderable,  though  not  very  expenfive ;  for, 
befides  a  pump,  the  whole  confifts  only  of 
vats  and  tubs  of  cyprefs  wood,  common  and 
cheap  in  this  country.  The  indigo,  when  cut, 
is  firft  laid  in  a  vat  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  long,  and  four  deep,  to  the  height  of 
about  fourteen  inches,  to  macerate  and  digeft. 
Then  this  veflel,  which  is  called  the  fi:eeper,  is 
filled  with  water  j  the  whole  having  lain  from 
about  twelve  or  fixteen  hours,  according  to 
the  weather,  begins  to  ferment,  fwell,  rife, 
and  grow  fenfibly  warm  -,  at  this  time  fpars  of 
wood  are  run  acrofs  to  prevent  its  rifing  too 
much,  and  a  pin  is  then  fet  to  mark  the 
higheft  point  of  its  afcent  j  when  it  falls  be-^ 
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low  this  mark,  they  judge  that  the  fermenta- 
tion has  attained  its  due  pitch,  and  begins  to 
abate  J  this  direds  the  manager  to  open  a 
cock,  and  let  ofF  the  water  into  another  vat, 
which  is  called  the  beater  j  the  grofs  matter 
that  remains  in  the  firft  vat  is  carried  oiF  to 
manure  the  ground,  for  which  purpofe  it  is 
excellent,  and  new  cuttings  are  put  in  as  long 
as  the  harveft  of  this  weed  continues. 

When  the  water,  ftrongly  impregnated  with 
the  particles  of  the  indigo,  has  run  into  the 
fecond  vat  or  beater,  they  attend  with  a  fort 
of  bcttomlefs  buckets,  with  long  handles,  to 
work  and  agitate  it  j  which  they  do  inceflantly, 
until  it  heats,  froths,  ferments,  and  rifes  above 
the  rim  of  the  veflel  which  contains  it ;  to  al- 
lay this  violent  fermentation,  oil  is  thrown  in 
gs  the  froth  rifes,  which  inftantly  fmks  it. 
When  this  beating  has  continued  for  twenty, 
thirty,  or  thirty-five  minutes,  according  to  the 
flate  of  the  weather  (for  in  cool  weather  it 
requires  the  longeft  continued  beating)  a  fmall 
inuddy  grain  begins  to  be  formed,  the  falts 
and  other  particles  of  the  plant  united  and 
diffolved  before  with  the  water,  are  now  re-« 
united,  and  begin  to  granulate. 

To  difcover  thefe  particles  the  better,  and 
to  find  when  the  liquor  is  fufficiently  beaten, 
they  take  up  fome  of  it  from  time  to  time 
pn  a  plate  or  in  a  glafs  j  when  it  appears  in 
gr>  hopefql  condition,  they  let  looft  fome  lime 
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Ipil-ater  from  an  adjacent  veffel,  gently  flirring 
the  whole,  which  wonderfully  facilitates  the 
Operation  ;  the  indigo  granulates  more  fully, 
the  liquor  affumes  a  purplifli  colour,  and  the 
whole  is  troubled*  and  muddy  ;  it  is  now  fuf- 
fered  to  fettle  ;  then  the  clearer  part  is  left  to 
run  off  into  another  fucceffion  of  veflels,  from 
whence  the  water  is  conveyed  away  as  faft  as 
it  clears  at  the  top,  until  nothing  remains  but 
a  thick  mud,  which  is  put  into  bags  of  coarfe 
linen.  Thefe  are  hung  up  and  left  for  fome 
time,  until  the  moifture  is  entirely  drained  off. 
To  finifh  the  drying,  this  mud  is  turned  out 
of  the  bags,  and  worked  upon  boards  of  fome 
porous  timber  with  a  wooden  fpatula ;  it  is 
frequently  expofed  to  the  morning  and  even- 
ing fun,  but  for  a  (hort  time  only ;  and  then 
it  is  put  into  boxes  or  frames,  which  is  called 
the  curing,  expofed  again  to  the  fun  in  the 
fame  cautious  manner,  until  with  great  labour 
and  attention  the  operation  is  finiflicd,  and 
that  valuable  drug,  called  indigo,  fitted  for  the 
market.  The  greateft  fkill  and  care  is  re- 
quired in  every  part  of  the  procefs,  or  there 
mJ^y  be  great  danger  of  ruining  the  whole ; 
the  water  mud  not  be  fuffered  to  remain  too 
fhort  or  too  long  a  time,  either  in  the  ftecper 
or  the  beater ;  the  beating  itfclf  muft  be  nicely 
managed,  fo  as  not  to  exceed  or  fall  (liort  \ 
and,  in  the  curing,  thi  exa(^t  medium  bctwccrt 
too  much  or  too  Uttlc  drying  is  not  cafily  at- 
tained. 
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tained.     Nothing  but  experience  can  m^ 
the  overfeer  fkilful  in  thefe  matters.       ^      * 

There  are  two  methods  of  trying  the  good- 
nefs  of  indigo ;  by  fire  and  by  water ;  if  it 
fwims  it  is  good,  if  it  finks  it  is  naught,  the 
heavier  the  worfe  ;  fo  if  it  wholly  diffolves  in 
water  it  is  good.  Another  way  of  proving  is, 
by  the  fire  ordeal  j  if  it  entirely  burns  away,  it 
is  good ;  the  adulterations  remain  untouched. 

There  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  manufadture, 
in  which  fo  large  profits  may  be  made  upon 
fo  moderate  a  fund,  as  that  of  indigo ;  and 
there  is  no  country  in  which  this  manufac- 
ture can  be  carried  on  to  fuch  advantage  as  in 
Carolina,  where  the  climate  is  healthy, 
provifion  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  every  thing 
neceflary  for  that  bulinefs  had  with  the  greateS 
eafe.  To  do  juflice  to  the  Carolinians,  they 
have  not  negled:ed  thefe  advantages ;  and,  if 
they  continue  to  improve  them  with  the  fame 
fpirit  in  which  they  have  begun,  and  a  fend 
diligently  to  the  quality  of  their  goods,  they 
muft  naturally  and  neceflarily  come  to  fupp !  / 
the  whole  confumption  of  the  world  wiv) 
this  commodity ;  and  confequently  make  thcii 
couitry  the  richeft,  as  it  is  the  pleifanfeft 
and  nioft  fertile,  part  of  the  Britifh  domi- 
nions. 

In  all  parts  of  Carolina,  but  efpecially  in 
North  Carolina,  they  make  great  quantities  of 
turpentine,  tar  and  pitch.     They  are  all  the 
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produce  of  the  pine.  The  turpentine  is  drawn 
limply  from  incifions  made  in  the  tree ;  they 
are  made  from  as  great  an  height  as  a  man 
can  reach  with  an  hatchet;  thcfe  incifions 
meet  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  in  a  point, 
where  they  pour  their  contents  into  a  veflel 
placed  to  receive  them.  There  is  nothing 
further  in  this  procefs.  But  tar  requires  a 
more  confiderable  apparatus  and  great  trouble. 
They  prepare  a  circular  floor  of  clay,  declin- 
ing a  little  towards  the  center;  from  this  is 
laid  a  pipe  of  wood,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  even  with  the  floor,  and  reaches  ten  feet 
without  the  circumference  i  under  the  end  the 
earth  is  dug  away,  and  barrels  placed  to  re- 
ceive the  tar  as  it  runs.  Upon  the  fl(;or  is 
built  up  a  large  pile  of  pinewood  fplit  in 
pieces,  and  fiinounded  with  a  wall  of  earth, 
leaving  only  a  fmall  aperture  at  the  top  where 
the  fire  is  firfl.  kindled.  When  the  fire  begins 
to  burn,  they  cover  this  opening  likewife  to 
confine  the  fire  from  flaming  out,  and  to  leave 
only  fufficicnt  heat  to  force  the  tar  down- 
wards to  the  floor.  They  temper  the  heat  as 
they  pleafe,  by  running  a  flick  into  the  wall 
of  clay,  and  giving  it  air.  Pitch  is  made  by 
boiling  tar  in  large  iron  kettles  fct  in  furnaces, 
or  burning  it  in  round  clay  holes  made  in  the 
earth.  The  greatefl  quantity  of  pitch  and  tar 
is  made  in  North  Carolina. 
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North  Carolina t  fome  account  ofitsfettlemenf. 
Bad  fiat e  of  that  province.  Is  conjiderably 
improved.     Chief  town, 

f  I  '  HERE  are,  in  the  two  provinces 
I  which  compofe  Carolina,  ten  naviga- 
ble rivprs  of  a  very  long  courfe,  and  innu- 
merable fmaller  ones,  which  fall  into  them, 
all  abounding  in  fifh.  About  fifty  or  (ixty 
miles  from  the  fea,  there  are  falls  in  moft 
of  the  great  rivers,  which,  as  you  approach 
their  fources,  become  more  frequent.  This 
is  the  cafe  of  almoft  all  the  American  rivers  ; 
at  thefe  falls  thofe  who  navigate  thefe  rivers 
land  their  goods,  carry  them  beyond  the  cata- 
raiift  on  horfes  or  waggons,  and  then  refhip 
them  below  or  above  it. 
,  The  mouths  of  the  rivers  in  North  Carolina 
form  but  ordinary  harbours,  and  do  not  admit, 
except  one  at  Cape  Feai,  vefiels  of  above 
fevcnty  or  eighty  tons  j  fo  that  larger  fliips 
are  obliged  to  lye  oW  in  a  found  called  Oca- 
cock,  which  is  formed  between  fom^  iflands 
and  the  continent.  This  lays  a  weight  upon 
their  trade  by  the  expcnce  of  lighterage. 
North  Carolina,  partly  upon  that  occafion,  but 
principally  that  the  firft  fettlcments  v^rcre  made 
as  near  as  poflible  to  the  cap'tal,  whic!i  lies 
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conliderably  to  the  Southward,  was  greatly 
neglected.  For  a  long  time  it  was  but  ill  in- 
habited, and  by  an  Indigent  and  diforderly 
people,  who  had  little  property,  and  hardly 
eny  law  or  government  to  proted  them  in 
what  they  had.  As  commodious  land  grew 
fcarce  in  the  other  colonies,  people  in  low 
circumftances,  obferving  that  a  great  deal  of 
excellent  and  convenient  land  was  yet  to  be 
patented  in  North  Ciirolina,  were  induced 
by  that  circumftance  to  plant  themfelves 
there.  Others,  who  faw  how  they  profpered, 
followed  their  example.  The  government 
became  more  attentive  to  the  place  as  it  became 
inore  valuable  ;  by  degrees  fomething  of  a 
better  order  was  introduced.  The  effedt  of 
which  is,  that,  though  by  no  means  as  wealthy 
as  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina  has  many 
more  white  people  •  things  begin  to  wear  a 
face  of  fettlement ;  and  the  difficulties  they 
have  lain  under  are  not  fo  many  nor  fo  great, 
as  to  make  us  neglect  all  future  efforts,  or 
hinder  us  from  forming  very  reafonable  ex- 
pedtations  of  feeing  the  trade  of  this  country, 
with  proper  management,  become  a  flouri(h- 
ing  and  fruitful  branch  of  the  Britifli  American 
commerce.  That  even  now  it  is  far  from  con- 
temptible, may  appear  by  a  lift  of  their  ex- 
ported commodities,  which  I  (hall  fubjoin. 

Edenton  was  formely  the  capital  of  North 

Q^xqWw^,  if  ^  trifling  village  can  deierve  that 

4  deno- 
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denomination;  but  the  prefent governor,  Mr. 
Dobbs,  has  projedied  one  further  South  upon 
the  river  Neus,  w^hich,  though  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  fomething  more  central, 
is  by  no  means  equally  well  fituated  for  trade, 
which  ought  always  to  be  of  the  firfl  confide- 
ration  in  whatever  regards  any  of  the  colonies. 
However,  none  of  their  towns  are  worth 
mentioning  -,  the  conveniency  of  inland  navi- 
gation in  all  our  Southern  colonies,  and  the 
want  of  handicraftfmen,  is  a  great  and  almofl 
infuperable  obftacle  to  their  having  any 
conliderable. 


CHAP.     XXIV. 

An  account  of  i^harles-town.  Port -Royal.  The 
trade  of  Carolina.  Its  vajl  increafe.  Articles 
not  fufficiently  attended  lO  there.  , 

TH  E  only  town  in  either  of  the  Caro- 
linas  which  can  draw  our  attention  is 
Charles-town  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  firfl:  in 
North  America  for  fize,  beauty,  and  traffic* 
Itsiituation  I  have  already  mentioned,  fo  admi- 
rably chofen  at  the  confluence  of  two  navigable 
rivers.  Its  harbour  is  good  in  every  rcfpeit, 
but  that  of  a  l)ir,  which  hinders  velTclsof  more 
than  two  hundred  tons  burden  from  entering. 
The  town  is  regularly  and  pretty  llrongly  for- 
tified both  by  nature  and  art ;  the  flreets  are 
Vol.  II.  S  well 
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well  cut  J  the  houfcs  are  large  and  well  built, 
and  rent  extremely  high.  The  church  is  fpa- 
ctous,  and  executed  in  a  very  handfome  tafte, 
exceeding  every  thing  of  that  kind  which  we 
have  in  America.  Here,  befides,  the  feveral 
denominations  of  DilTenters  have  their  meet- 
ing houfes.  It  contains  about  eight  hundred 
houfes,  and  is  the  feat  of  the  governor  and  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  affembly.  Several 
handfome  equipages  are  kept  here.  The 
planters  and  merchants  are  rich  and  well  bred ; 
the  people  are  fhewy  and  expenlive  in  their 
drefs  and  way  of  living ;  fo  that  every  thing 
confpires  to  make  this  by  much  the  livelieft 
and  politeft  place,  as  it  is  one  of  the  richefl 
too,  in  all  America. 

The  beft  harbour  in  thir  province  is  far  to 
the  Southward,  on  the  borders  of  Georgia, 
called  Port  Roy^l,  Thib  might  give  a"  capa- 
cious and  I'afe  reception  to  the  largeft  fleets 
of  thegreateft  bulk  and  burden  ;  yet  the  town, 
which  is  called  Beaufort,  built  upon  an  ifiand 
of  the  fame  name  with  the  harbour,  is  not  as 
yet  coiUiderable,  but  it  bids  fair  in  time  for 
becoming  the  firft  trading  town  in  this  part 
of  America. 

The  import  trade  of  South  Carolijia  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  Well-Indies  is  the 
fame  in  all  refped:s  with  that  of  the  reft  of  tlie 
colonies,  and  is  very  large.  TLeir  trade  with 
the  Indians  is  like  wife  in  a  very  flourilh- 
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ing  condition.  As  for  its  export,  both  the 
nature  of  that  and  its  prodigious  increafe  inay 
be  difcerned  from  the  following  comparative 
tables,  which  let  us  fee  how  much  this  colony- 
has  really  advanced  in  a  few  years ;  as  an  at- 
tentive confideration  of  its  natural  advantages 
muft  (hew  us  how  much  it  mufl  advance,  if 
properly  managed,  as  there  is  fcarce  any  im- 
provement of  which  this  excellent  country  is 
not  capable.  ,    .  ...  ..  • 

Exported  from  Charles-town, 

In  the  year  1754. 
Rice,     1 04,682  barrels 
Indigo,  2 1 6,924  pds. 
Deerikins,    460  hhds. 

1 14  bund. 

508  loofe 
Pitch,       5,869  barrels 
Tar,  2,945  ditto 

Turpent.     759  ditto 
Beef,  416  ditto 

Pork,        1,560  ditto 
Ind.corn,  1 6,428 bufh. 
Peas,  9, 1 62  ditto 

Tan'd  lea.  4, 1 96  barrels 
Hides  in 
the  hi 

Shing.  1,1 14000 
Staves,  206,000 
Lumb.  395,000  feet. 
S  2  Befidcs 


In  the  year  1731. 
Rice      41,957  barreU 
Indigo,  00,000  pounds 
Deerikins,  300  hhds. 


Pitch,     10,750  barrels 
Tar,  2,063  ditto 

Turpent.     759  ditto 

Beef,  pork,  &c.  not 
particularized. 
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Befides  a  great  deal  of  live  cattle,  horfe<?> 
cedar,  cyprefs,  and  walnut  plank ;  bees-wax, 
myrtle,  and  fome  raw  filk  and  cotton. 

North  Carolina,  which  is  reputed  one  of  the 
leaft  flourifhing  of  our  fettlements,  and  which 
certainly  lay  under  great  difficulties,  yet  is 
within  a  few  years  greatly  improved.  The 
confequence  of  this  inferior  province  may  ap- 
pear by  the  following  view  of  its  trade,  which 
I  can  take  upon  me  to  fay  is  not  very  far  from 
being  exadl ;  it  is  at  leaft  fufficiently  fo  to  en- 
able us  to  form  a  proper  idea  of  this  province, 
and  its  commerce. 

Exported  from  all  the  ports  of  North  Carolina 

in  1753. 

Tar,  61,528  barrels. 

Pitch,  12,055  ditfo* 

Turpentine,   10,429  ditto. 

Staves,  762,330  no. 

Shingles,  2,500,000  no. 

Lumber,   2,000,647  feet. 

Corn,  61,580  buihels. 

Peas,  about    10,000  ditto. 

Pork  &  Beef,  3,300  barrels. 

Tobacco,  about  100  hoglheads. 
Tanned  lea.  about  1000  hundred  weight. 
Deer  ikins,  in  all  ways,  about  30,000. 
Befides  a  very  confiderable  quantity  of  wheat, 
rice,  bread,  potatoes,  bees-wax,  tallow,  can- 
dles, bacon,  hog's  lard,  fome  cotton,  and  a 
I  vaft 
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vaft  deal  of  fquared  timber  of  walnut  and 
cedar,  and  hoops  and  headings  of  all  forts. 
Of  late  tht;   "aife  indigo,  but  in  what  quantity 
I  cannot  determine,  for  it  is  all  exported  from 
Sojith  Carolina.     They  raife  likewife  much 
more  tobacco  than  I  hsve  mentioned,   but 
this,  as  it  is  produced  on  the  frontiers  of  Vir- 
ginia, fo  it  is  exported  from  thence.     They 
export  too  no  inconfiderable  quantity  of  bea- 
ver, racoon,  otter,  fox, -minx,  and  wild  cat 
fkins,  and  in  every  (hip  a  good  deal  of  live 
cattle,    beiides  what  they  vend  in  Virginia. 
Both  in  North  and  South  Carolina  they  have 
made  frequent,  but  I  think  not  vigorous  nor 
fufficientlycontinued,  efforts  in  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  and  filk.     W    at   they  have  fent 
home  of  thefe  commodities  is  of  fo  excellent 
a  kind,  as  to  give  us  great  encouragement  to 
proceed  in  a  bulinefs  which  we  have  not  taken 
to  heart  with  all  that  warmth  which  its  im- 
portance   in    trade    and   the   fitnefs   of  the 
climate  for  thefe  moft  \a?uable  articles  cer- 
tainly deferve.    It  was  a  long  time  before  this 
province   went   into  the  profitable  tn.^e  of 
indigo,   notwithflanding  a  premium  fub^li:- 
cd  a  good  many  years  for  all  that  fhould  be 
raifed  in  our  plantations  j   the  thing  was  at 
firft  defpaired  of,  and  it  was  never  judged  that 
Carolina  could  produce   this  drug ;    but  no 
fooner  had  a  few  fhewn  a  foirited  and  fuccefs- 
ful  example,  than  all  went  into  it  fo  heartily, 
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ibat  though  it  is  but  about  fix  years  fince  they 
began,  I  am  informed  that  f  ■  ;•  hundred  thou- 
fand  weight  was  made  lad  year;  and  as  they 
go  on,  in  a  very  little  time  they  will  fupply 
the  market  with  a  commodity,  which  before 
we  purchafed  every  ounce  from  the  French 
and  Spaniards.  Silk  requires  ftill  more  trouble, 
and  a  clofer  attention  ;  as  yet  it  proceeds  with 
languor  j  nor  will  a  premium  alone  ever  fu  tice 
to  fet  on  foot  in  a  vigorous  maujier  a  manu- 
fad:ure  which  will  find  great  dift'tculties  in 
any  country,  which  does  not  abound  in  hands 
that  can  \<'ork  for  very  triiiing  wages.  The 
want  of  this  advantage  in  Carolina,  though  no 
part  of  the  world  is  fitter  for  this  bufineis,  and 
no  bufinefs  could  be  fo  advantageous  to  Eng- 
land,  will,  for  a  very  long  time,  be  an  impe- 
diment to  the  manufadure  of  raw-filk,  unlefs 
fome  proper,  well-fi:udied,andvigorou{ly-exe- 
cuted  fcheme  be  fet  on  foot  for  that  purpofe ; 
and  furely  it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  a  very 
ferious  confideration.  America  is  our  great 
refource  j  this  v^^ill  remain  to  us  when  other 
branches  of  our  trade  are  decayed,  or  exift  no 
more  j  and  therefore  we  ought  to  grudge  no 
expence  that  may  enable  them  to  anfwer  this 
end  fo  eftedually,  as  one  day  to  fupply  the 
many  lofi^es  we  have  already  had,  and  the 
many  more  we  have  but  too  much  reafon  to 
apprehend,  in  our  commerce.  Thefeexpences 
are  not  like  the  expences  of  war,  heavy  in 
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their  nature,  and  precarious  in  their  effefts  ; 
but,  when  judicioufly  ordered,  the  certain  and 
infallible  means  of  rich  and  fucc^ffive  harvefts 
of  gain  to  the  lateft  pofterity,  .a;  the  momen  • 
tary  charge  of  a  comparatively  fmall  quantity 
of  feed,  and  of  a  mod^ •'^te  hufbandry  to  the 
prefent  generation. 


C  H  A 
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Settlement  of  Georgia.  Rtujons  for  it.  The 
plan  of  the  fettlement  defe£five.  Attempts 
to  remedy  it, 

IN  the  year  1732,  the  government,  obferving 
that  a  great  tradl  of  land  in  Carolina,  upon 
the  borders  of  the  Spaniih  Florida,  lay  wafte 
and  unfettled,  refolved  to  eredt  it  into  a  fepa- 
rate  province,  and  to  fend  a  colony  thither. 
This  they  were  the  rather  induced  to  do, 
becaufe  it  lay  on  the  frontier  of  all  our  pro- 
vinces, naked  and  defencelefs ;  whereas,  if  it 
could  be  properly  fettled,  it  would  be  a  ftrong 
barrier  to  them  upon  that  fide,  or  at  leaft 
would  be  fufficient  to  proted:  Carolina  from 
the  incurfions  which  the  Indians,  inftigated 
by  the  French  or  Spaniards,  might  make 
upon  that  province.  They  had  it  likewife  in 
their  view  to  raife  wine,  oil,  and  filk,  and  to 
turn  the  induftry  of  this  new  people  from  the 
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timber  and  provifion  trade,  which  the  other 
colonies  had  gone  into  too  largely,  into  chan- 
nels more  advantageous  to  the  public.  Laud- 
able defigns  in  every  refpedt ;  though  perhaps 
the  means  which  were  taken  to  put  them  in 
execution  were  not  altogether  anlwerable. 

That  whole  country  which  lies  betvyeen 
the  rivers  Savannah  and  Alatamaha  North  and 
South,  and  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the 
Eaft  to  the  great  South-Sea  upon  the  Weft, 
was  vefted  in  truftees ;  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  the  property  in  chief  was  to  revert  to 


1  *\    the  crown.    This  country  extends  about  fixty 

,U*<-^  y  miles  from  North  and  South  near  the  Sea,  but 
widens  in  the  more  remote  parts  to  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  From  the  Sea  to  the 
Apalachian  mountains,  it  is  not  much  fliort 
of  three  hundred. 

In  purfuance  of  the  original  defign,  the 
truftees  refolved  to  encourage  poor  people  to 
fettle  in  the  province,  which  had  been  com- 
mitted to  their  care  ;  and  to  this  purpofe 
found  them  in  neceftiiries  to  tranfport  them 
into  a  country,  of  which  they  had  previoully 
publifhed  a  moft  exaggerated  and  flattering 
defcription.  In  reality,  the  country  differs 
little  from  South  Carolina,  but  that  the  fum- 
mers  are  yet  hotter,  and  the  foil  in  the  gene- 
ral of  a  poorer  kind.  The  colony  was  fcnt 
(jvcr  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ogkthorpe,  who 
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very  generoufly  bcftowed  his  own  time  and 
pains,  without  any  reward,  for  the  advance^ 
ment  of  the  fcttlement. 

The  truilces  had  very  well  obferved,  that 
many  of  our  colonies,  efpecially  that  of  South 
Carolina,   had   been  very  much  endangered, 
both  internally  and  externally,  by  fuffcring  the 
Negroes   to  grow  fo  much  more  numerous 
than  the  Whites.    An  error  of  this  kind,  they 
judged,  in  a  colony  which  was  not  only  to 
defend  itfelf  but  to  be  in  fome  fort  a  pro- 
te(fiion  to  the  others,  would  have  been  inex- 
cufable  J  they,  for  that  reafon,  forbid  the  im- 
portation of  Negroes  into  Georgia.     In  the 
next  place,  they  obferved  that  great  mifchiefs 
happened  in  the  other  fettlements  from  mak- 
ing vaft  grants  of  land,  which  the  grantees 
jobbed  out  again  to  the  difcouragement  of  the 
fettlers,   or,  what  was  worfe,  fuffered  to  lie 
idle  and  uncultivated.    To  avoid  this  mifchicf, 
and    to  prevent  the  people  from  becoming 
wealthy  and  luxurious,  which  they  thought 
inconfirtent  with  the  military  pin  n  upon  which 
this  colony  was  founded,  the;  allowed  in  the 
common  courfe  of  each  family  but  twenty- 
five  acres ;  and  none  could,  according  to  the 
original  fchcme,  by  any  means  come  to  poffefs 
more  than  five  hundred.     Neither  did  they 
•jive  an  inheritance  in  fee  fimplc,  or  to  the 
ncirs  general  of  the  fettlers,  but  granted  tliem 
their  lands   inheritable   only  by  their  male 
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iffue.  They  likewife  forbid  the  importation 
of  rum  into  the  province,  to  prevent  the  great 
diforders  which  they  obferved  to  arife  in  the 
other  parts  of  North  America  from  the  abufe 
of  fpirituous  liquors. 

Thefe  regulations,  though  well  intended, 
and  meant  to  bring  about  very  excellent  pur- 
pofes,  yet  it  might  at  firft,  as  it  did  afterwards, 
appear,  that  they  were  made  without  fufh- 
ciently  confulting  the  nature  of  the  country, 
or  the  difpofition  of  the  people  which  they 
regarded.  For,  in  the  iirfl  place,  as  the  cli- 
mate is  excellively  hot,  and  jfield-work  very 
laborious  in  a  new  colony,  as  the  ground  mufl 
be  cleared,  tilled,  and  fowed,  all  with  great 
and  incefl'ant  toil  for  their  bare  fubfiflence, 
the  load  was  too  heavy  for  the  white  men, 
cfpecially  men  who  had  not  been  feafoned  to 
the  country.  The  confequence  of  which 
was,  that  the  greateft  "t  of  their  time,  all 
the  heat  of  the  day^  *s  fpent  in  idlenefs, 
which  brought  certain  want  along  with  it.  It 
is  true,  that  all  our  colonies  on  the  continent, 
even  Virginia  and  Carolina,  were  originally 
fettled  without  the  help  of  Negroes.  The 
white  men  were  obliged  to  the  labour,  and 
they  underwent  it,  becaufe  they  then  faw  no 
other  way  j  but  it  is  the  nature  of  man  not  to 
fubmit  to  extraordinary  hardfliips  in  one 
fpot,  when  they  fee  their  neighbours  on  an- 
other, without  any  diiferencc  in  the  circum- 
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fiances  of  things,  in  a  much  more  eafy  con- 
dition. Belides,  there  were  no  methods  taken 
to  animate  them  under  the  hardfhips  they 
endured.  All  things  contributed  to  difpirit 
them. 

A   levelling  fcheme  in  a  new  colony  is 
a   thing  extremely  unadvifeable.     Men   are 
feldom  induced  to  leave  their  country,  but 
upon    fome   extraordinary   profpeds ;    there 
ought  always  to  be  fomething  of  a  vaftnefs 
in  the  view   that  is  prefented  to  them,   to 
ftrike  powerfully  upon  their  imagination ;  and 
this  will  operate,  becaufe  men  will  never  rca- 
fon  well  enough  to  fee,  that  the  majority  of 
mankind   are    not  endued  with   difpofitions 
proper  to  make  a  fortune  any  where,  let  the 
propofed  advantages  be  what  they  will.     The 
majority  of  mankind  muft  always  be  indigent ; 
but  in  a  new  fettlement  they  muft  be  all  lb, 
unlefs  fome  perfons  there  are  on  fuch  a  com- 
fortable and  fubftantial  footing  as  to  give  di- 
rection and  vigour  to  the  induftry  of  the  reft ; 
for  in  evtry  well  contrived  building,   there 
muft  be   ftrong  beams  and  joifts,  as  well  as 
fmaller  bricks,  tiles,  and  laths.  Perfons  of  fub- 
Ilance  found  themlblves  difcouraged  from  at- 
tempting a  fettLinent,  by  the  narrow  bounds 
which    no    induftry  could   enable    them   to 
pafs  J  and  the  defign  of  confirming  the  in- 
heritance to  the  male  line  was  an  additional 
difcouragement.     The  fettlers  found  thcm- 
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fcives  not  upon  a  par  with  the  other  colonies. 
There  was  an  obvious  inconvenience  in  leav- 
ing no  provifion  at  all  for  females,  as  in  a  new 
colony  the  land  muft  be^  for  fome  time  at 
leaft,  the  only  wealth  of  the  family.  The 
quantity  of  twenty-five  acres  was  undoubtedly 
too  fmall  a  portion,  as  it  was  given  without 
any  conlideration  of  the  quality  of  the  land, 
and  was  therefore  in  many  places  of  very 
little  value.  Add  to  this,  that  it  was  clogged, 
after  a  ftiort  free  tenure,  with  a  much  greater 
quit-rent  than  is  paid  in  our  beft  and  longeft 
fettled  colonies.  Indeed,  through  the  whole 
manner  of  granting  land,  there  appeared,  I 
know  not  what  low  attention  to  the  trifling 
profits  that  might  be  derived  to  the  truftees 
or  the  crown  by  rents  and  efcheats,  which 
cloggsd  the  liberal  fcheme  that  was  firft  laid 
down,  and  was  in  itfclf  extremely  judicious. 
When  you  have  a  flourifhi ng  colony,  with 
extenfive  fcttlements,  from  the  fmallefl:  quit- 
rents  the  crown  receives  a  large  revenue ; 
but,  in  an  ill-fettled  province,  the  grcatcfl 
rents  make  but  a  poor  return,  and  yet  are  fuffi- 
cieut  to  burden  and  impoverilh  the  people. 

The  tail  male  gnmts  were  fo  grievous,  that 
the  trultees  themlclves  correded  that  error  in 
a  (liort  time.  The  prohibition  of  rum,  though 
fpccious  in  appearance,  liad  a  very  bad  effect. 
The  waters  in  this  unfettled  country,  running 
through  fuch  an  extent  of  foreil,  were  not 
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wholfome  drinking,  and  wanted  the  correc- 
tive of  a  little  fpirit,  as  the  fettlers  theinfelves 
wanted  fomething  to  fupport  their  ftrength  in 
the  extraordinary  and  unufual  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  dampnefs  of  it  in  feveral  places 
difpoling  them  to  agues  and  fevers.  But  what 
was  worfe,  this  prohibition  in  a  manner  de- 
prived them  of  the  only  vent  they  had  for  the 
only  commodities  they  could  fend  to  market, 
lumber  and  corn,  which  could  fell  no  where 
but  in  the  fugar  iflands,  and,  with  this  re- 
ftridion  of  Negroes  and  rum,  they  could  take 
very  little  from  them  in  return. 


CHAP.     XXVI. 

Colony  new  modelled.     Faults  in  the  new  conjii- 
tution.     Trade  of  this  province. 

AL  L  thefe  and  feveral  other  inconveni-. 
ences,  in  the  plan  of  the  fettlement, 
raifed  a  general  difcontent  in  the  inhabitants ; 
they  quarrelled  with  one  another  and  with 
their  magiftrates  ;  they  complained  ;  they  re- 
monftrated  j  and,  finding  no  fatisfadion,  many 
of  them  fled  out  of  Georgia,  and  difperfed 
themfelves  where  they  deemed  the  encourage- 
ment better,  to  all  the  other  colonics.  So 
that  of  above  two  thoufand  people,  who  had 
tranfported  themfelves  from  Europe,  in  a  little 
time  not  above  fix  or  feven  hundred  were  to 
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be  found  in  Georgia ;  fo  far  were  they  from 
increafing.  The  mifchief  grew  worfe  and 
worfe  every  day,  until  the  government  revoked 
the  grant  to  the  truftees,  took  the  province 
into  their  own  hands,  and  annulled  all  the  par- 
ticular regulations  that  were  made.  It  was 
then  left  exadtly  on  the  fame  footing  with 
Carolina. 

Though  this  ftep  has  probably  fa;'ed  the 
colony  from  entire  ruin,  yet  it  was  not  per- 
haps fo  well  done  to  negledt  entirely  the  firft 
views  upon  which  it  was  fettled.  Thefe  were 
undoubtedly  judicious  j  and  if  the  methods 
taken  to  compafs  them  were  not  fo  well  di- 
redted,  it  was  no  argument  againft  the  defigns 
thernfelves,  but  a  reafon  for  feme  change  in  the 
inftruments  deligned  to  put  them  in  execution. 
Certainly  nothing  wants  a  regulation  more, 
than  the  dangerous  inequality  in  the  number 
of  Negroes  and  Whites  in  fuch  of  our  pro- 
vinces where  the  former  are  ufed.  South  Ca- 
rolina, in  fpite  of  its  great  wealth,  is  really  in  a 
more  defencelefs  condition,  than  a  knot  of  poor 
townfhips  on  the  frontiers  of  New  England. 
In  Georgia,  the  firrt:  error  of  abfolutely  prohi- 
biting the  ufe  of  Negroes,  might  be  turned  to 
very  good  account ;  for  they  would  have  re- 
ceived the  permiflion  to  employ  them  under 
what  qualifications  foever,  not  as  a  reftridion, 
but  as  a  favour  and  indulgence ;  and  by  execu- 
ting whatever  regulations  we  fhould  make  in 
1  thl;i 
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this  point  with  flriflnefs,  by  degrees  we  might 
fee  a  province  fit  to  anfwer  all  the  ends  of  de- 
fence and  traffic  too ;  whereas  we  have  let 
them  ufe  fiich  a  latitude  in  that  afEiir,  which 
we  were  fo  earneft  to  prevent,  that  Georgia, 
inftead  of  being  any  defence  to  Carolina,  does 
adiually  ftand  in  need  of  a  confiderable  force 
to  defend  itfelf. 

As  for  the  fcheme  of  vines  and  filk,  we 
were  extremely  eager  in  this  refpei^  in  the 
beginning ;  and  very  fupine  ever  iince.     At 
that  time  fuch  a  defign  was  clearly  impradti- 
cable ;  becaufe  a  few  people  feat'ed  in  a  wild 
country  muft  firft  provide  every  thing  for  the 
fupport  of  life,  by  raifing  corn  and  breed- 
ing cattle,  before  they  can  think  of  manu- 
factures of  any  kind ;   and  they  muft  grow 
numerous  enough  to  fpare  a  number  of  hands 
from  that  moft  neceffary  employment,  before 
they  can  fend  fuch  things  in  any  degree  of 
chcapnefs  or  plenty  to  a  good  market.     But 
now  there  is  little  faid  of  either    f  thefe  ar- 
ticles, though  the  province  is  longer  fettled 
and  grown  more  populous.     But  the  misfor- 
tune is,  that,  though  no  people  upon  earth  ori- 
ginally conceive  things  better  than  the  EngliHi 
do,  they  want  the  unremitting  perfeverancc 
which  is  neceflary  to  bring  defigns  of  confe- 
quence  to  perfetftion.     We  are  apt  fuddenly 
to  change  our  meafures   upon  any  failure  j 
without  fuiliciently  confidcring  whether  the 

failure 
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failure  has  been  owing  to  a  fault  in  the  fcheme 
itfelf  J  this  does  not  arife  from  any  defe<St 
peculiar  to  our  people,  for  it  is  the  fault  of 
mankind  in  general,  if  left  to  themfelves. 
What  is  done  by  us,  is  generally  done  by  the 
fpirit  of  the  people ;  as  far  as  that  can  go  we 
advance,  but  no  further.  We  want  political 
regulations,  and  a  fteady  plan  in  government, 
to  remedy  the  defedls  that  mull  be  in  all 
things,  which  depend  merely  on  the  cha* 
radter  and  difpofition  of  the  people. 

At  prefent,  Georgia  is  beginning  to  emerge^ 
though  flowly,  out  of  the  difficulties  that  at- 
tended its  firft  eftabli(hment.  It  is  ftill  but  in- 
differently peopled,  though  it  is  now  twenty- 
fix  years  lince  its  firft  fettlement.  Not  one 
of  our  colonies  was  of  fo  flow  a  growth,  though 
none  had  fo  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
government  or  of  the  people  in  general,  or 
raifed  fo  great  expectations  in  the  beginning. 
They  export  fome  corn  and  lumber  to  the 
Weft-Indies  j  they  raife  fome  rice,  and  of  late 
are  going  with  fuccefs  into  indigo.  It  is  not 
to  be  doubted  but  in  time,  when  their  in- 
ternal divifions  are  a  little  better  compofed, 
the  remaining  errors  in  the  government  cor* 
reeled,  and  the  people  begin  to  multiply,  they 
will  become  a  ufeful  province. 

Georgia  has  two  towns  already  known  in 
trade ;  Savannah  the  capital,  which  ftands  very 
well  for  bufinefs  about  ten  miles  from  the  fea, 

upon 
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Upon  a  noble  river  of  the  fame  name,  which 
is  navigable  two  hundred  miles  further  fof 
large  boats,  to  the  fecond  town,  called  Auguftai 
this  ftands  upon  a  fpot  of  ground  of  the  great- , 
eft  fertility,  and  is  fo  commodioufly  fitua- 
ted  for  the  Indian  trade,  that,  from  the  firft 
eftablifhment  of  the  colony,  it  has  been  in  a 
very  flourifhing  condition,  and  maintained  very 
early  fix  hundred  Whites  in  that  trade  alone." 
The  Indian  nationson  their  borders  are  the  up- 
per and  lower  Creeks,  the  Ghickefaws,  and  the 
Cherokees ;  who  are  fome  of  the  moft  nume- 
rous and  powerful  tribes  in  America.  The 
trade  of  {kins  with  this  people  is  the  largeft 
we  have ;  it  takes  in  that  of  Georgia,  the  two 
Carolinas  and  Virginia.  We  deal  with  them 
fomewhat  in  furs  likewife,  but  they  are  of  an 
inferior  fort.  All  fpecies  of  animals,  that 
bear  the  fur,  by  a  wife  providence,  have  it 
more  thick,  and  of  a  fofter  and  finer  kind,  as 
you  go  to  the  Northward  j  the  greater  the 
cold,  the  better  they  are  clad. 
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Nova  Scotia,  the  time  and  reafons  of  its  fettle-* 
»  ment.  French  there.  Climate  and foiL  An-* 
■  napoliSf  Halifax,  and  Lunenburg*     •  -  ■  •,■;     • 

"^HE  laft  province  we  have  fettled,  or 
rather  began  to  fettle,  upon  the  conti- 
nent  of  North  America,    is   Nova   Scotia* 
Vol.  II,  T  This 
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This  vaft  province,  called  by  the  French 
Acadic,  has  New-England  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean  to  the  South  and  South- Weft,  and  the 
river  and  gulph  of  St.  Laurence  to  the  North 
and  North  Eaft.  It  lies  between  the  44th 
and  50th  degrees  of  North  latitude,  and, 
though  in  a  very  favourable  part  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  has  a  winter  of  an  almoft  infup- 
portable  length  and  coldnefs,  continuing  at 
leaft  feven  months  in  the  year;  to  this  im- 
mediately fucceeds,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  thing  that  may  be  called  fpring,  a  fummer 
of  an  heat  as  violent  as  the  cold,  though 
of  no  long  continuance;  and  they  are  wrapt 
in  the  gloom  of  a  perpetual  fog,  even  long  af- 
ter the  fummer  feafon  has  commenced.  In 
moft  parts,  the  foil  is  thin  and  barren,  the 
corn  it  produces  of  a»ilirivelled  kind  like  rye, 
and  the  grafs  intermixed  with  a  cold  fpungy 
mofs.  However,  it  is  not  uniformly  bad;  there 
are  tra6ts  in  Nova  Scotia,  which  do  riot  yield 
to  the  beft  land'in  New  England. 

Unpromifingas  this  country  is,  yet,  neglect- 
ing all  thofedelightfultradts  to  the  Southward, 
it  was  here  that  fome  of  the  firft  European 
ftJttlements  were  made.  The  French  feated 
themfelves  here  before  they  made  any  efta- 
bli(hment  in  Canada;  but  whatever  unaccount- 
able ignorance  influenced  their  choice,  the 
ihduftry  and  vigour  of  that  time  deferve  our 
applaufe ;  for,  though  they  had  infinitely  more 
7  difficulties 
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difficulties  to  ftruggle  with  than  we  have  at 
this  day,  and  not  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
fuccours  from  Europe,  yet  they  fubfifted  in  a ' 
tolerable  manner,  and  increafed  largely  j  wheA 
the  colony  which  in  our  days  we  have  fixed 
there,  if  the  fupport  of  the  royal  hand  was 
withdrawn  but  for  a  moment,  after  all  th6 
immenfe  fums  which  have  been  expended  in 
its   eftablifhment,   would   undoubtedly   fink: 
into  nothing.     It  is  with  difficulty  it  fubfifts, 
even  encouraged  and  fupported  as  it  is.     Yet 
the  defign  of  eftabliftiing  i  colony  here,  with 
whatever  difficulties  it  might  have  been  at- 
tended, was  a  very  prudent  meafure  j  for  the 
French  would  undoubtedly  have  profited  ot 
our  negledts,  and  haye  by  fome  means  got^ 
this  country  into  their  hands,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  all  our  colonies,  and  to  the  great 
benefit  both  of  their  fifhery  and  their  Aigaf  ' 

iflands* 

This  country  has  frequently  changed  hands  ' 
from  one  private  proprietor  to  the  othef ,  and ' 
from  the  French  to  the  Englilh  nation,  back- 
ward aftd  forward  j  until  the  treaty  of  iJtrecht  * 
cftablilhed  oUr  right  in  it  finally ;  as  the ' 
treaty  of  Aix^la*'Chapelle  confirmed  it.  But- 
both  were  deficient  in  not  afcertaining  dillindt^ ' 
ly  what  bounds  this  province  ought  to  have. 
This  was  left  to' be  adjufted  by  commiflaries. ' 
Whilft  they  were  debating,  the  French  built ' 
forts^  and  fecured  fuch  a  part  of  the  province 
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as  they  were  refolved  to  hold.  I  have  not,  • 
throughout  this  work,  chofen  to  enter  into 
territorial  difputes,  becaufe  they  convey  very 
little  private  inftrudlion,  and  do  nothing  at  all 
towards  the  eftabliflimentof  the  public  rights; 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  remarking,  that  the 
line  which  the  French  have  drawn  in  Nova 
Scotia  is  not  only  not  drawn  by  any  treaty, 
but  that  it  is  very  apparently  calculated  to 
fecure  them  thofe  parts  of  the  province  which 
they  value  moft,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  pay 
an  apparent  refpedl  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  by 
leaving  us  fome  part  of  Acadia. 

The  chief  town  we  had  formerly  in  this 
province,  was  called  Annapolis  Royal ;  but, 
though  the  capital,  it  was  a  fmall  place, 
wretchedly  fortified,  and  yet  worfe  built  and 
inhabited.  Here  were  ftationed  the  remains 
of  a  regiment,  which  continued  there,  very 
little  recruited,  fince  the  reign  of  queen  Anne ; 
but  though  this  place  never  flourished,  it  ftood 
upon  the  very  beft  harbour,  as  it  is  faid,  in 
North  America ;  but  it  was  not  here,  but  on 
the  South-Eaft  fide  of  the  peninfula,  that  the 
fettlement,  refolved  and  executed  with  fo  much 
fpirit  at  the  end  of  the  laft  war,  was  efta- 
blifhed.  This  too  ftands  upon  a  fine  harbour, 
very  commodioufly  fituated,  and  rather  better 
than  Annapolis  for  the  fifhery.  The  town  is 
called  Halifix  from  the  prefent  earl,  to  whofe 
wifdoai  and  care  we  owe  this  fettlement.     la 
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1743,'  three  thou fand  families,  at  an  immenfe; 
charge  to  the  government,  were  tranfported 
into  this  country  at  once,  and  (I  think)  three 
regiments  Rationed  there  to  protect  them  from 
the  Indians,  who  have  always  (hewed  them- 
felves  our  moft  implacable  enemies.  The 
town  is  large,  and,  for  fo  new  a  fettlement, 
well  built.  It  has  a  good  intrenchment  of 
timber  ftrengthened  with  forts  of  the  fame 
materials,  fo  as  to  be  in  little  danger  at  lead 
from  an  Indian  enemy. 

Though  ♦his  town  of  Halifax  has,  all 
things  conlidered,  a  tolerable  appearance,  the 
adjacent  country  is  not  improved  in  propor- 
tion J  the  ground  is  very  hard  to  be  cleared ; 
when  cleared,  does  not  produce  a  great  deal, 
and  labour  is  extravagantly  dear.  But  this 
colony  has  fuffcred  more  from  the  incurfions 
of  the  Indians  than  from  any  thing  elfe.  Their 
incurfions  have  been  fo  frequent,  and  attended 
with  fuch  cruelties,  that  the  people  can  hardly 
extend  themfelves  beyond  the  cannon  of  the 
fort,  nor  attend  their  works  of  agriculture 
even  there  without  the  greateft  danger.  The 
confcquence  of  this  is,  that  they  do  not  raife 
the  fifth  part  of  what  is  fufficient  to  maintain 
them.  Moft  of  their  provifion  of  every  fort 
"comes  from  New  England,  and  they  muft 
have  ftarved  if  it  were  not  for  the  fiftiery', 
which  it  muft  be  owned  is  not  contemptible, 
»nd  for  fome  little  naval  ftorcs,  and  the  pay 
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of  the  garrifon,  the  fpending  of  which  her« 
is  the  principal  ufe  of  the  troops ;  againd  the 
Jndian  enemy  they  are  of  very  little  cfFedti 
though  there  are  three  regiments,  and  all  the 
6ghting  men  the  Indians  can  raife  in  that  pro* 
vince  are  not  five  hundred.  The  foldiers,  in-* 
adtive  by  their  confinement  in  their  barracks, 
difeafed  for  [the  moft  part  with  the  fcurvy, 
and  debilitated  by  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors, 
are  quite  an  undermatch  for  the  activity,  vigi- 
lance, patience,  and  addrefs  of  the  American. 
A  company  of  wood  rangers  kept  conftantly 
to  fcour  the  country  near  our  fettlements,  and 
afmall  body  of  Indians  who  might  be  brought 
at  an  eafy  rate  from  the  friendly  tribes  who 
inhabit  our  other  fettlements,  and  encouraged 
by  a  reward  for  what  fcalps  they  (hould  bring 
home,  fent  to  infeft  the  enemy  amongft  their 
own  habitations,  would  have  protec^ted  our 
colony, and  long  ago  exterminated  the  Indians, 
or  reduced  them  to  an  ufeful  fubje(ftion,  fincc 
unfortunately  we  have  not  the  fccretof  gaining 
their  afFe(ftions.  The  eafy  plan  I  have  men- 
tioned would  not  have  had  half  the  expence 
attending  it,  that  the  maintenance  of  a  numc* 
rous  and  almoft  ufelefs  garrifon  has  had.  A 
little  experience  will  ihew  to  the  moil  ordi- 
nary underftandings,  what  hardly  any  fagacity 
could  have  without  it  unveiled  to  the  moft 
penetrating  ftatefman.  It  was  a  want  of  this 
experience  that  caufed  another  miAake  of  al- 

moil 
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inoife  as  bad  a  nature.  Until  the  beginning  of 
this  wafp  a  number  of  the  ancient  French  co- 
lony, fome  fay  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  fouls, 
remained  in  the  country,  and  were  called  and 
treated  in  a  manner  as  a  neutral  people,  though 
they  ought  to  have  been  the  king's  fubjedts  5 
but  they  yielded  very  little  obedience  to  the 
crown  of  England,  as  in  truth  they  had  from 
us  very  little  protection  ;  and  they  were  even 
accufed  of  encouraging  the  Indian  incurfions, 
and  fupplying  them  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  annoy  our  people.  Had  we  ereded  ia 
their  country  a  little  fort,  and  in  it  kept  a  fmall 
garrifon»  to  be  maintained  by  that  people 
themfelves,  appointed  magiilrates,  and  made 
them  know  the  benefit  and  excellency  of  the 
Britifli  laws,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  impreflcd 
them  with  a  dread  of  the  Britifh  power,  we 
mighs  have  faved  many  ufeful  people  to  this 
colony,  and  prevented  the  neceflity  (if  it  was 
a  neceflity)  of  ufing  meafures,  which,  if  they 
are  not  impolitic,  are  certainly  fuch  as  an  hu- 
mane and  generous  mind  is  never  conilrained 
to  but  with  regret. 

Bcfides  Annapolis  and  Halifax,  wc  have 
another  fettlement  a  little  to  the  South-Weft 
of  the  latter,  called  Lunenburg.  This  is  a 
branch  of  Germans  from  Halifax,  who,  being 
difcontented  at  the  infertility  of  the  foil  there, 
defircd  to  go  where  there  was  better  land  to 
be  had,  undertaking  their  own  defence  j  ac- 
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cordingly  they  fettled  where  they  defircif,  tb 
the  number  of  feven  or  eight  hundred,  and 
fucceed  tolerably  well.  Upon  a  tumult  which 
arofe  amongft  them,  the  governor  fent  a  party 
of  foldiers  to  protedl  them  from  their  own 
difcords,  and  from  the  enemy.  This  province 
is  yet  but  in  its  beginning ;  and  therefore,  ex- 
cept in  profpedt,  can  afford  us  no  great  fubjcd- 
jnatter  of  fpeculation,       '^-'^ 

CHAP.    XXVIII;  v"^^^^"^ 

^he  ijland  of  Newfoundland.  T'he  f fiery  there, 
The  Bermudas ,  T^heir  fettlement  and  trade. 
The  Bahamas*  i  i*  ■ 
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TO  the  Eaft  of  this  province  lies  the  great 
ifle  of  Newfoundland,  above  three  hun- 
dred miles  long,  and  two  hundred  broad,  ex- 
tending quite  up  to  New  Britain,  and  forming 
the  Eaftern  boundary  of  the  gulph  of  St. 
Laurence.  This  ifland,  after  various  difputes 
about  the  property,  was  entirely  ceded  to 
England  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  From  the 
ibil  of  this  ifland  we  were  far  from  reaping 
any  fudden  or  great  advantage ;  for  the  cold 
is  long  continued  and  intenfe  j  and  the  fummer 
heat,  though  violent,  warms  it  not  enough 
to  produce  any  thing  valuable  ',  for  the  foil, 
at  leaft  in  thofe  parts  of  the  ifland  with  which 
>ve  are  acquainted  (for  we  are  far  from  know- 
•  -  '  ing 
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ing  the  whole,)  is  rocky  and  barren i     How^ 
ever,  it  hath  many  large  and  fafe  harbours-; 
and  feveral  good  rivers  water  it.    This  ifland, 
whenever  the  cont*inent  (hall  come  to  faildf 
timber,  convenient  to  navigation  (which  per- 
haps is  no  very  remote  profpeift,)  will  afford 
a  copious  fupply  for  mails,    yards,   and  all 
forts  of  lumber  for  the  Weft-India   trade. 
But  what  at  prefent  it  is  chiefiy  valuable  for, 
is  the  great  fifliery  of  cod,  which  is  carried  on 
upon  thofe  (hoals  which  are  called  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland.     In  that  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  efpecially  the  former,  have  a  large 
fhare.     Our  Ihare  of  this  fifhery  is  computed 
to  increafe  the  national  ftock  by  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  a  year,  in  gold  and  (ilver,  remit- 
ted us  for  the  cod  we  fell  in  the  North,  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  Levant.    The 
plenty  of  cod,  both  on  the  great  bank  and  the 
leffer  ones  which  lie  to  the  Eaft  and  South- 
Eaft  of  this  ifland,  is  inconceivable ;  and  not 
only  cod,  but  feveral  other  fpecies  of  fifli  are 
there   in  abundance;    all   thefe   fpecies    are 
nearly  in  an  equal  plenty  all  along  the  (bores 
of  New  England,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Ifle 
of  Cape  Breton;  and  confcquently  excellent 
fiiheries  are  carried  on  upon  all  their  coafts. 
Where  our  American  colonies  are  fo  ill-peo- 
pled, or  fo  barren  as  not  to  produce  any  thing 
from  their  foil,  their  coafts  make  us  ample 
jimends;  and  pour  in  upon  us  a  wealth  of 

another 
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another  kind,  and  no  way  inferior  to  the  for- 
mer, from  their  fifl^eries. 
J  We  have  in  North  America,  befidcs  this, 
two  clufters  of  iflands ;  the  Bermudas  or 
Summer  iflands,  at  a  vail  didance  from  the 
continent  in  lat.  31,  and  the  Bahama  iflands. 
The  former  were  very  early  fettled,  and  were 
much  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  ; 
when,  feveral  of  the  cavalier  party  beingobliged 
to  retire  into  America,  fome  of  them,  in  par- 
ticular Mr.  Waller,  the  poet,  fpent  fome  time 
in  this  ifland.  Waller  was  extremely  en- 
.^amoured  with  the  ferenity  of  the  air,  and  the 
beauty  and  richnefs  of  the  vegetable  produc- 
.  tions  of  thefe  iflands ;  he  celebrated  them  in 
a  poem,  which  is  fine  but  unequal,  written  by 
him  upon  this  fubje<ft. 

The  Bermudas  are  but  fmall ;  not  contain* 
ing  in  all  upwards  of  twenty  thoufand  acres. 
They  are  very  difficult  of  accefs,  being,  as 
Waller  exprefles  it,  walled  with  rocks.  What 
.  has  been  faid  of  the  clearnefs  and  ferenity  of 
.  the  air,  and  of  the  healthinefs  of  the  climate, 
was  not  exaggerated ;  but  the  foil  could  never 
boafl:  of  an  extraordinary  fertility.  Their 
beft  production  was  cedar,  which  was  fupe- 
rior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  America.  It 
is  flill  fo,  though  diminiflied  confiderably  in 
quantity,  which  has,  as  it  is  imagined,  changed 
the  air  much  for  the  worfe  -,  for  now  it  is 

much 
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much  more  inconftant  than  formerly;  and 
feveral  tender  vegetables,  which  fiouri(hed 
here  at  the  firft  fettlement,  being  deprived  of 
their  ihelter,  andexpofed  to  the  bleak  North* 
eriy  winds,  are  feen  no  more. 

The  chief,  and  indeed  only  bufinefs  of 
thefe  iflanders,  is  the  building  and  navigating, 
of  light  floops  and  brigantines,  built  with  their 
cedar,  which  they  employ  chiefly  in  the  trade 
between  North  America  and  the  Weft-Indies. 
Thefc  vefiels  are  as  remarkable  for  their  fwift- 
nefs,  as  the  wood  of  which  they  are  built  is 
for  its  hard  and  durable  quality.  They  ex- 
port nothing  from  themfelves  but  fome  white 
flone  to  the  Weft-Indies  and  fome  of  their 
garden  produdions.  To  England  they  fend 
nothing.  Formerly  they  made  a  good  de^l 
of  money  of  a  fort  of  hats  for  women's  wear 
of  the  leaves  of  their  palmetto's,  which^  whilil 
the  fafhion  lafted,  were  elegant ;  but  the  trade 
und  the  fafhion  are  gone  together. 

Their  Whites  are  computed  to  be  about  five 
thoufand,  the  Blacks  which  they  breed  are  the 
beft  in  America,  and  as  ufeful  as  the  Whites  in 
their  navigation.  The  people  of  the  Bermu-< 
das  are  poor  but  healthy,  contented  and  re- 
markably chearful.  It  is  extremely  furpri£ng 
that  they  do  not  fet  themfelves  heartily  to  the 
cultivation  of  vines  in  this  iiland,  to  which 
their  rocky  foil  feems  admirably  adapted; 
gnd  their  Situation  and  the  manner  of  trade 

they 
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;theyare  already  engaged  in  ^woiild  facilitate 
;'the  diftribirtibn  of  their  wine  to  every  part  of 
"North  America  and  the  Weft-Indies. 
-^^The  Bahamas  are  fituated  to  the  South  of 
Carolina  from  lat.  2Z  to  27.  and  they  extend 
^along  the  coaft  of  Florida  quite  do\Vn  to  the 
•  Ifle  of  Cuba;  and  are  faid  to  be  five  hundred 
ih'number;  fome  of  them  only  rnere  rocks ; 
but  a  great  many  others  larger  fertile,  and  in 
ndthirig  differing  from  the  foil  of  Carolina.^ 
;"A11  ire  however  abfolutely  uninhabited,  ex- 
cept Providence,  which  is  neither  the  largefl 
nor  the  moft  fertile,         '' '  -  ;  -  ♦  ^-  --'  '■'■'• 
This  iflahd  was  fornietTy  a 'receptacle  for 
the -pirates,  who  for  along  time  infefted  the 
Americah  navigation.     This  obliged  the  go- 
vernment to  eredl  a  fort  there,  to  ftation  an 
tntlependeilt ''company  in  the  ifland,  and  to 
"^fehd  thither  a>  governor.     This  ifland  has  at 
'prefcnt  not  much  trade,  fome  oranges  it  fends 
to  North  America  excepted.     However,  in 
'time  of  war,  it-  makes  confiderably  by   the 
prizes  condemned  here;  ?.nd,  in  time  of  peace, 
by  the  wrecks,  which  are  frequent  in  this  la- 
byrinth of  innumerable  rocks  and  ftielves.    ** 
'-'This  is  all  the  benefit  we  derive  from  {o 
^iiany  large  and  fertile  iflands,  fituated  in  fuch 
a  climate  as  will  produce  any  thing,  and  which, 
as   it  is  never  reached  by  any  frofts,  would 
yield  in  all  probability  even  fugars  of  as  good 
a  fort,  and  in  as  great  abundance,  as  any  iflands 
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in  the  Weft-Indies.  Noting  mpre  fully  (hews 
the  prefent  want  of  that  fpirit  of  adventure 
and  enterprize,  which  was  fo  common  in  the 
two  laft  centuries,  and  which  is  of  fuch  in- 
finite honour  and  advantage  to  any  time,  or 
nation,  than  that  thefe  iflands  fo  fituated  can  , 
lie  unoccupied,  whilft  we  complain  of  the 
want  of  land  proper  for  fugar,  and  whilft  an 
hundred  pounds  an  acre  is  fometimes  paid  for 
fuch  in  the  Caribbees.  This  point,  to  any 
who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  ftudying  the  litua- 
tion  of  thefe  iflands,  and  the  confequences 
wTiich  may  refult  from  the  improvement  or 
negledt  of  them,  will  appear  of  no  fmall 
importance  :  and  perhaps  an  enquiry  into  the 
caufes  of  the  ftrange  degree  of  backwardnefs, 
in  which  they  are  at  prefent,  may  be  a  very . 
prudent  and  perhaps  a  necefTary  meafure. .,;.'  H 

.*'  V"       i;i'f 
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Hudfons-^ay.  Attempts  for  the  difcovery  of  a 
Nortb-Wejl  pajjhge.  i'he  Iludfon  s'-bay  com- 
pany,    'Thoughts  upon  its  trade.     Climate  and 

',     foil  of  the  countries  there.     ConcIu/fou»      .^....' 

THE   countries    about    Hudfon's    and 
Baffin's  Bay  make  the  laft  objedl  o£] 
our  fpeculation  in  America.    The  knowledge 
of  thefe  feas  was  owing  to  a  projedl  for  the' 

difcoyery  of  a  North-Weft  paflage  to  China. 

.         .  .  g^ 
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So  early  as  the  year  1576  this  noble  defigii 
was  conceived;  fince  then,  it  has  been  Ut-^ 
quetitly  dropped  j  it  has  often  been  revived  j 
it  is  not  yet  compleated  j  but  was  never  de- 
fpaired  of  by  thofe  whofe  knowledge  and  fpirit 
make  them  competent  judges  and  lovers  ot 
fuch  undertakings.  Frobifher  only  difco* 
vered  the  main  of  New  Britain,  or  Terra  de 
Labrador,  and  thofe  ftreights  to  which  he 
lias  given  his  name.  In  1585,  John  David 
failed  from  Dartmouth,  and  viewed  that  and 
the  more  Northerly  coafts ;  but  he  feems  never 
to  have  entered  the  bay. 

Hudfen  made  three  voyages  on  the  fame 
adventure,  the  firft  in  1607,  the  fecond  in 
1608,  and  his  third  and  lail  in  16 10.  This 
bold  and  judicious  navigator  entered  the 
ftreights  that  lead  into  this  new  Mediterranean, 
coafted  a  great  part  of  it,  and  penetrated  to 
eighty  degrees  twenty-three  minutes  into  the 
heartof  the  frozen  zone.  His  ardour  for  thedif- 
covery  not  being  abated  by  the  difficulties  he 
flruggled  with  in  this  empire  of  winter  and 
world  of  froft  and  fnow,  he  ftaid  here  until 
the  cnfuing  fpring,  Jind  prepared  in  the  be-' 
ginning  of  16x1  to  purfue  his  difcoveries; 
but  his  crew,  who  fuffered  equal  hardfhips 
without  the  fame  fpirit  to  fupport  them,  mu-^ 
tinized,  feized  upon  him  and  feven  of  thofe 
who  were  mofl  faithful  to  him,  and  com- 
mitted them  to  the  fury  of  the  feas  in  an 

open 
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Open  boat.  Hudfon  and  his  companions  were 
either  fwallowed  up  by  the  waves,  or,  gain- 
ing the  inhofpitable  coaft  which  they  water, 
were  deftroyed  by  the  favages;  but  his  fate- 
fo  calamitous  cannot  fo  much  diicourage  a 
generous  mind  from  fuch  undertakings,  as 
the  immortality  of  his  name,  which  he  has 
fecured  by  having  given  it  to  fo  great  a  fea, 
will  be  a  fpur  to  others  to  expe<5t  an  equal  ho- 
nour, and  perhaps  with  better  fuccefs.      -_  -   - 

From  the  firft  voyage  of  Frobiftier  an  hun- 
dred and  ten  years  ago,  to  that  of  captain 
Ellis,  notwithftanding  fo  many  difappoint- 
ments,  the  rational  hopes  of  this  grand  difco- 
very  have  grown  greater  by  every  attempt, 
and  feem  to  fpring  even  out  of  our  very  fai- 
lures. The  greater  fwell  of  the  tides  in  the 
inner  part  of  the  bay  than  near  the  ftreights, 
an  appearance  fo  unknown  in  any  other  inland 
feas,  and  the  increafe  of  this  fwell  with 
Wefterly  winds,  feem,  without  any  other  ar- 
guments, to  evince  the  certain  exiftence  of 
fuch  a  pafTage  ^s  we  have  fo  long  fought  with- 
out Aiccefs.    -i       '  '-  «  ' 

But  though  we  have  hitherto  failed  in  the 
original  purpofe  for  which  we  navigated  this^ 
bay,  yet  fuch  great  defigns  even  in  their 
failures  beftow  a  fufficient  reward  for  what- 
ever has  been  expended  upon  them.  In 
1670,  the  charter  was  granted  to  a  company 
for  the  cxclufive  trade  to  this  bay,  and  they 

have 
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have  Jidled  under  it  ever  lince  with  great  be- 
nefit to  ^he  private -men  who  compofe  the 
compauy,  though  comparatively  with  little 
advantage  ;to  Great  Britain.  It  is  true,  that 
their  <^i  ade  in  beavers  and  other  fpecies  of  furs 
is  not  inconfiderable,  and  it  is  a  trade  in  itfelf 
o£  the  beft  kind  i  its  obje<5t  enters  largely  into 
our  manufadtures,  and  carries  nothing  but  oui 
raanufadures  from  us  to  procure  it;  and  this 
it  has  the  qualities  cf  the  moft  advanngcduo 
kinds  of  traffic.  The  company  h?.r  h  fides 
pretty  large  returns  in  beaver  and  deer  ikins. 
It  is  faid  that  the  dividends  of  this  company 
are  prodigious;  far  exceeding. what  is  gained 
in  any  of  the  other  great  tra4ing  bodies  -,  yet 
their  capital  is  fmall,  they  feem  little  incUnfid 
to  enlarge  their  bottom,  and  appear  ftrongly 
poffelled  with  that  fpirit  of  jealoufy  that  pre- 
vails in  ijme  degree  in  all  knots  and  focieties 
of  men  endued  with  peculiar  privileges.  The 
officers  of  the  company  have  behaved  to  thofe 
who  wintered  within  their  jurifdidion  in 
fearch  of  the  North- Wefl  pafTage  (one  of  the 
purpofes  for  which  the  company  itfelf  was 
originally  inftituted),fin  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
give  us  the  truefl  idea  of  this  fpirit.  If  I  had 
been  lingular  in  th^s  rp'ni'^n:,  I  fhould  have 
exprcflcJ  my  fentimerrs  5''  r.  much  eater 
diffidence;  but  this  a;  r!c  iiaw  been  often  and 
loudly  complained  of.  It  would  appear  afto- 
nifhing  that  this  trade  has  not  hitherto  been 
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laid  open ,  if  in  the  perplexing  multiplicity  of 
aifairs  that  engages  our  miniftry,  fomething 
liiuft  noL  neceflaniy  pafs  unredrefled. 
^  The  vaft  countries  which  furround  this  Bay 
all  abound  with  animals,  \vhofe  fur  is  excel- 
lent, and  fome  of  kinds  which  are  not  yet 
brought  into  commerce ;  and  the  company  is 
very  far  from  any  attempt  to  ftretch  this  trade 
to  its  full  extent.     If  the  trade  were  laid  open, 
it  feems  of  neceflity  that  three  capital  advan- 
tages would  enfue :  firft,  that  the  trade  going 
into  a  number  of  rival  hands,  with  a  more 
moderate  profit  to  individuals,   would  con- 
sume a  much  greater  quantity  of  our  manu-t 
fadtures,  employ  more  of  our  (hipping  and 
featnen,  and  of  courfe  bring  home  more  furs  j 
fend,  by  lowering  the  price  of  that  commodity 
at  home,  iiicreaf^  the  demand  of  thofe  manu- 
factures into  which  they  enter  at  the  foreign 
markets :  it  might  bring  home  other  fpecies 
of  fiirs  than  thofe  we  deal  in  at  prefent,  and 
thus  open  new  channels  of  trade,  which  in. 
commerce  is  a  matter  of  great  confideration. 
Secondly,  this  more  general  intercourfe  would 
make  the  country  better  known  j  it  would  ha- 
bituate great  numbers  of  our  people  to  It ;  it 
Would  difcover  the  moft  tolerable  parts  for  a 
fettlement;  and  thus,  inftead  of  a  miferable 
fort  or  two,    time  might  fliew  an  Englifli 
colony  at  Hudfon's  Bay,  which  would  open 
the  fur  trade  yet  more  fully,  and  increafe  the 
vent  of  our  manufa^ftures  yet  further.  Thirdly, 
Vol.  II.  U  this 
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this  more  general  trade  on  the  Bay  would  na- 
turally, without  any  new  expence  or  trouble 
whatsoever,  in  a  very  ftiort  fpace  of  time,  dif- 
cover  to  us  the  fo  much  defired  North-Weft 
palTage,  or  fhew  us  clearly  and  definitely 
that  we  ought  to  expedt  no  fuch  thing.  Thefe 
advantages,  and  even  yet  more  confiderahle 
ones,  would  be  derived  from  laying  open  this 
trade,  under  fuch  proper  regulations  as  the 
nature  of  the  obje^^l  would  point  out  of 
itfelf. 

No  colony  has  uecn  hitherto  attempted  at 
Hudfon's  Bay.  The  company  has  two  in- 
confiderable  forts  there.  The  country  is  every 
where  barren  ;  to  the  Northward  of  the  bay 
even  the  hardy  pine  tree  is  feen  no  longer, 
and  the  cold  womb  of  the  earth  is  incapable 
of  any  better  produ(ftion  than  fome  miferable 
flirubs.  The  winter  reigns  with  an  incon- 
ceivable rigour  for  near  nine  months  of  the 
year;  the  other  three  arc  violently  hot,  ex- 
cept when  the  North-VVefl  wind  renews  the 
memory  of  the  winter.  Every  kind  of  Eu- 
ropean feed,  which  we  have  committed  to 
the  earth  in  this  inhofpltable  climate,  has  hi- 
therto perilhcd  ;  bur,  in  all  probability,  we 
have  not  tried  the  feed  of  corn  from  the  Nor- 
thern pnrtij  of  ov/tden  and  Norway ;  in  fuch 
call?,  the  ph^ce  from  whence  the  feej  comes 
is  of  grei;t  Uioment.  All  this  fevcrity  and  long 
continuance  o^  winter,  and  the  barrennefs  of 
the  earth  which  arifcs  from  thence,  is  expe- 
rienced 
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rienced,  in  the  latitude  of  5 1  j  in  the  tempe- 
rate latitude  of  Cambridge.  However,  it  is  far 
from  increafing  uniformly  as  you  go  North - 
wardsi  Captain  James  wintered  in  Charlton 
Ifland,  in  latitude  51  j  he  judged  that  the 
climate  here  was  to  be  deemed  utterly  unin- 
habitable on  account  of  the  furprifing  hard- 
fhips  which  he  fuffered ;  yet  the  company  has 
a  fort  fcveral  degrees  more  to  the  Northward* 
where  their  fervants  make  a  (hift  to  fubfift 
tolerably.  It  is  called  Fort  Nelfon,  and  is  in 
the  latitude  54. 

All  the  animals  of  thefe  countries  are  cl6th- 
ed  with  a  clofe,  foft,  warm  fur.  In  fummer 
there  is  here,  as  in  other  places,  a  variety  in 
the  colours  of  the  feveral  animals  j  when  that 
is  over,  they  all  aflume  the  livery  of  winter, 
and  every  fort  of  beafts,  and  moft  of  their 
fovvls,  are  of  the  colour  of  the  fnow^  every 
thing  animate  and  inanimate  is  white.  This 
is  a  furprifing  phaenomenon*  But  what  is 
yet  more  furpriling,  and  what  is  indeed  one  of 
thofe  ftriking  things  that  draw  the  moft  inat- 
tentive to  an  admiration  of  the  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  of  Providence,  is,  that  the  dogs  and 
cats  from  England,  that  have  been  carried 
into  Hudfon's  Bay,  on  the  approach  of  winter 
have  entirely  changed  their  appearance,  and 
acquired  a  much  longer,  fofter,  and  thicker 
coat  of  hair  than  they  had  originally.  As  for 
the  men  of  the  country.  Providence  there,  as 
every  where  elfe,  has  given  them  no  provi- 
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fion  but  their  own  art  and  ingenuity,  anc! 
they  fhew  a  great  deal  in  their  manner  of 
kindling  a  fire,  in  clothing  themfelves,  and  in 
preferving  their  eyes  from  the  ill  effeds  of  that 
glaring  white  which  every  where  furrounds 
them  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year  -,  in  other 
refpedts  they  are  very  favage.  In  their  fhapes 
and  faces,  they  do  not  refemble  the  Ameri- 
cans who  live  to  the  Southward;  they  are 
much  more  like  the  Laplanders  and  Samoieds 
of  Europe,  from  whom  they  are  probably  de- 
fcended.  The  other  Americans  feem  to  be  of 
a  Tartar  original. 

I  have  now  finifhed  upon  my  plan  the  furvey 
of  the  Englilh  colonies  in  America.  I  flatter 
myfelf  that  fo  full  an  idea  has  not  been  given 
of  them  before  in  fo  narrow  a  compafs.  By 
this  the  reader  will  himfelf  be  enabled  to  judge, 
for  it  is  not  my  defign  to  pre-occupy  his  judg- 
ment in  thcfe  particulars,  how  our  colonies 
have  grown,  what  their  vegatative  principle 
has  been,  in  what  vigour  it  fubfifts,  or  what 
figns  of  corruption  appear  in  any  of  them ; 
how  far  we  have  purfued  the  advantages  which 
our  fituation  and  the  nature  of  the  country 
have  given  us ;  or  where  we  have  purfued 
them,  whether  we  have  gone  to  the  ultimate 
point.  He  will  fee  how  far  the  colonies  have 
ferved  the  trade  of  the  mother  country,  and 
how  much  the  mother  country  has  done  or 
negledted  to  do  towards  their  happincfs  and 
profpcrity.     Certainly  our  colonics  defervtf, 
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and  would  fully  reward,  an  attention  of  a  very 
different  kind  from  any  that  has  ever  yet  been 
given  to  them.     Even  as  they  are  circum" 
Itanced,  I  do  not  in  the  leaft  hefitate  to  fay 
that  we  derive  more  advantage,  and  of  a  bet- ' 
ter    kind,    from     our    colonies,    than    the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  have  from  theirs, 
abounding  as  they  are  with  gold  and  filver  and 
precious  l1:ones ;  although  in  ours  there  is  no 
appearance  at  all  of  fuch  dazzling  and  delu- 
five  wealth.     But  then  I  conceive  it  might  be 
made  very  clear,    that  had  they  yielded  us 
thefe  fplendid  metals  in  lieu  of  what  they 
now  produce,  the  effeft  would  be  far  lefs  to 
our  advantage.    Our  prefent  intercourfe  with 
them  is  an  emulation  in  induftry  j  they  have 
nothing  that  does  not  arife  from  theirs,  and 
what  we  receive  enters  into  our  manufadlures, 
excites  our  induftry,  and  increafes  our  com- 
merce J  whereas  gold  is  the  meafure  or  ac- 
count, but  not  the  means,  of  trade.     And  it 
is  found  in  nations  as  it  is  in  the  fortunes  of 
p'-ivate  men,  that  what  does  not  arife  from 
labour,  but  is   acquired  by  other  means,  is 
never  lafting.     Such  acquifitions  extinguifh 
induftry,  which  is  alone  the  parent  of  any  fo- 
lid  riches. 

The  barbarifm  of  our  anceftors  could  not 
comprehend  how  a  nation  could  grow  more 
populous  by  fending  out  a  part  of  its  people. 
We  have  lived  to  I'ec  this  paradox  made  out 
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by  experience,  but  we  have  not  fufficiently 
profited  of  this  experience  j  fince  we  begin, 
fbme  of  us  at  kaft,  to  think  that  there  is  a 
danger  of  difpeopling  ourfelves  by  encou- 
raging new  colonies,  or  increafing  the  old.  If 
our  colonies  find,  as  hitherto  they  have  con- 
ftantly  done,  ernployment  for  a  great  number 
of  hands,  there  is  no  danger  but  that  hands 
will  be  found  for  the  employment.  That  a 
rich,  trading,  and  man ufa<f1:u ring  nation  fliould 
be  long  in  want  of  people,  is  a  mod  abfurd 
fuppofition  ;  for  befides  that  the  people  within 
themfelves  multiply  the  moft  where  the  means 
of  fubiiftence  are  moft  certain,  it  is  as  natural 
for  people  to  flock  into  a  bufy  and  wealthy 
country,  that  by  any  accident  may  be  thin  of 
people,  as  it  is  for  the  denfe  air  to  rurti  into 
thofe  parts  where  it  is  rarified.  He  muft  be 
agreat  ftrangerto  this  country,  who  does  not 
obferve  in  it  a  vaft  number  of  people,  whofc 
removal  from  hence,  if  they  could  be  of  any 
ufe  elfevvhere,  would  prove  of  very  little  de- 
triment to  the  public. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  the  trade  of 
our  colonics  dclerves  a  more  particular  atten- 
tion than  any  other,  not  only  on  account  of 
tlic  advantages  I  liave  jaft  mentioned,  hut  be- 
caufe  our  attention  is  fure  of  being  fufficiently 
rewarded.  The  objcil  is  in  our  own  power  i 
it  is  of  a  good  kind  ;  and  of  fuch  extent  and 
variety,  as  to  employ  nobly  the  moft  inven- 
tive 
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tive  genius  in  thofe  matters.     Foreign  poli- 
tics have  fomething  more  fplendid  and  enter- 
taining than  domeflic  prudence ;  but  this  lat- 
ter is  ever  attended,  though  with  lefs  glaring, 
yet  with  infinitely  more  folid,  fecure,  and  laft- 
ing  advantages.     The  great  point  of  our  re- 
gard in  America  ought  therefore  to  be,  the 
efFedtual  peopling,  employment,  and  Hrength 
of  our  poffeffions  there  j  in  a  fubordinate  de- 
gree, the  management  of  our  interefts  with  re- 
gard to  the  French  and  Spaniards.    The  latter 
we  have  reafon  to  refpedt,  to  indul^je,  and 
even  perhaps  to  endure  j  and  more,  it  is  pro- 
bable, may  be  had  from   them  in  that  way 
than  by  the  violent  methods  which  fome  have 
fo  warmly  recommended,  and  ftill  urge,  the* 
we  have  had  fome  experience  to  convince  us 
of  their  infufficiency.     But  the  nature  of  the 
French,  their  fituation,  their  deligns,  every 
thing  has  (hewn  that  wc  ought  to  ufe  every 
method  to  reprefs  them,  to  prevent  them  from 
extending  their  territories,  their  trade  or  their 
influence,  and  above  all  to  connive  at  not  the 
leaft  encroachment ;  but  this  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  not  toftrain  our  own  ftrength,  or  turn 
our  eyes  from  ferving  ourfelvcs  by  attempts  to 
diftrefs  them.  But  as  we  are  now  in  the  midft 
of  a  war,  until  that  is  decided,  it  will  be  im- 
pofTible  to  fay  any  thing  fatisfaftory  on  our 
connexions  with  French  America,  until  we 
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fee  what  the  next  treaty  of  peace  will  do  ia 
the  diftribution  of  the  territory  of  the  two 
nations  there, 

C  H  A  P.     XXX. 

'The  royal,  proprietary,  and  charter  govern- 
ments. Laws  of  the  colonies.  Paper  cur^ 
rency.  Abufes  in  it.  Another  fort  of  money 
propofed. 

*  •  - 

THE  fettlement  of  our  colonies  was 
never  piirfued  upon  any  regular  plan  \ 
but  they  were  formed,  grew,  and  flourifhed, 
as  accidents,  the  nature  of  the  climate,  or  the 
difpofitions  of  private  men,  happened  to  ope- 
rate. We  ought  not  therefore  to  be  furprized 
to  find,  in  the  feveral  conftitutions  and  govern- 
ments of  our  colonies,  fo  little  of  any  thing 
like  uniformity.  It  has  been  faid  that  there  is 
fcarce  any  form  of  government  known,  that 
does  not  prevail  in  fome  of  our  plantations ; 
the  variety  is  certainly  great  and  vicious ;  but 
the  latitude  of  the  obfervation  muft  be  fome- 
what  reftrained ;  for  fome  forms  they  are  cer- 
tainly ftrangers  to.  To  pafs  over  feveral,  no- 
thing like  a  pure  hereditary  ariftocracyhas  ever 
appeared  in  any  of  them. 

The  firft  colony  which  we  fettled,  was  that 
of  Virginia.  It  was  governed  for  fome  time 
by  aprefident  and  a  council,  appointed  by  the 
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crown  J  but  when  the  people  were  increafed 
to  a  confiderable  body,  it  was  not  thought 
reafonable  to  leave  them  longer  under  a  mode 
of  government  fo  averfe  from  that  which  they 
had  enjoyed  at  home.     They  were  therefore 
empowered   to  eledl  reprefentatives  for  the 
feveral  counties  into  which  this  province  is  di- 
vided, with  privileges  refembling  thofe  of  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  commons  in  England. 
The  perfons  fo  elected  form  what  is  called  the 
lower  houfe  of  aflembly.     This  was  added  to 
the  council  which  ftill  fubfifted,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were,  and  to  this  day  are,  no- 
minated by  the  crown,  as  at  the  firft ;  and 
they  are  not  only  nominated  by  the  crown, 
but  hold  their  feats  during  the  king's  pleafure, 
as  lignified  by  his  governor.     They  are  fliled 
honourable,  and  are  chofen  from  the  perfons 
of  the  heft  fortunes  and  moft  confiderable  in- 
fluence in  the  country.     They  form  another 
branch  of  the  legiflature,  and  are  fometimes 
called  the  upper  houfe  of  aflembly.     They 
anfwer  in  fome  meafure  to  the  houfe  of  peers 
in  our  confl:itution.     As  the  lower  houfe  of 
afl'embly  is  the  guardian  of  the  people's  privi- 
leges, the  council  is  appointed  chiefly  to  pre- 
ferve  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  to  le- 
cure  the  dependence  of  the  colony  j  it  is  the 
more  effectually  to  anfwer  thefe  ends,  that  the 
members  of  the  council  only  are  appointed 
during  pleafure, 
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f  When  any  bill  has  pafl'ed  the  two  houfes. 
It  comes  before  the  governor,  who  reprefents 
the  king,  and  gives  his  afTent  or  negative,  as 
lie  thinks  proper.  It  now  acquires  the  force 
of  a  law,  but  it  muft  be  afterwards  tranfmit- 
tedto  the  king  and  council  in  England,  where 
it  may  ftill  receive  a  negative  that  takes  away 
all  its  effedt.  The  upper  houfe  of  -'AciwhVf 
not  only  forms  a  part  of  the  it^A^ai;,..:  oi  tha 
colony,  but  it  adts  as  a  privy  co  .  lo  the 
governor,  without  whofe  cone urrt.-._.  ^i?.  can 
do  nothing  of  moment ;  it  fometimcs  advs  as 
a  court  of  Chancery.  This  is  the  common 
form  of  government,  and  the  beft  too  that  is 
in  ufe  in  the  plantations.  This  is  the  manner 
of  government  in  all  the  iflands  of  the  Weft- 
Indies  J  in  Nova  Scotia ;  in  one  province  of 
Kew-England,  and,  with  fome  reftridion,  in 
another  j  in  Newr-York,  New  Jerfcy,  Virginia, 
the  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia.  This  form 
is  commonly  called  a  royal  government. 

The  fecond  form  in  ufe  in  our  fettlemcnts 
in  America  is  called  a  proprietary  govern- 
ment. At  our  firft  planting  that  part  of  the 
world,  it  was  not  difficult  for  a  perfon  who 
had  intereft  at  court,  to  obtain  large  trads  of 
land,  not  inferior  in  extent  to  many  kingdoms; 
and  to  be  iiivefted  with  a  power  very  little 
lefs  than  regal  over  them  ;  to  govern  by  what 
laws,  and  to  form  what  fort  of  conftitution,  he 
plcafed.     A  dcpcndance  upon  the  crown  of 
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England  was  (liewn  only  by  thv.  payment  of 
an  Indian  arrow,  ft  few  fkins,  or  fome  other 
trifling  acknowledgment  of  the  fame  nature. 
We  had  formerly  many  more  governments  of 
that  fort,  than  we  have  at  prefent ;  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  the  illand  of  Barbadoes  was 
granted  to  the  earl  of  Carlifle ;  and  we  have 
feen  a  like  grant  made  of  the  ifland  of  St, 
Lucia  to  the  duke  of  Montague  in  this  age, 
"which,  after  an  infinite  charge  to  that  benevo- 
lent nobleman,  came  to  nothing,  by  a  fort  of 
tacit  allowance  of  the  French  claim  to  it. 
This  was  in  1722,  when  our  connexion  with 
France  hindered  us  from  exerting  our  rights 
with  the  necelTary  vigour.  Carolina  was  for- 
merly a  government  of  this  kind,  but  it  was 
lodged  in  eight  proprietaries.  How  they  part- 
ed with  their  rights  we  have  feen  already. 
New-Jerfey  was  likewife  a  proprietary  go- 
vernment ;  but  this  too  failed  like  the  others. 
The  only  governments  in  this  form  which 
remain  at  prefent,  but  confiderably  abridged 
of  their  privileges,  are  Pennfylvania  and  Mary- 
land. In  the  latter,  the  conftitution  exadlly 
rcfembles  that  of  the  royal  governments  5  a 
governor,  council  and  aflembly  of  the  repre- 
fentativcs  of  the  people  j  but  the  governor  is 
appointee  by  the  proprietary,  apd  approved  by 
the  crowr;.  The  cuftoms  arc  referved  to  the 
crown  likewife ;  and  the  officers  belonging  to 
$hcm  are  independent  of  the  government  of 
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the  province.  In  Pennfylvania,  the  proprietary 
is  under  the  fame  reftridions  that  limit  the 
proprietary  of  Maryland,  on  the  fide  of  the 
crown ;  on  the  fide  of  the  people,  he  is  yet 
inore  reflrained ;  for  their  legillature  has  but 
two  parts,  the  afTembly  of  the  people,  and  the 
governor ;  fo  that  the  governor,  wanting  the 
great  influence  which  the  council  gives  in 
other  places,  whenever  his  fentiments  differ 
from  thofe  of  the  afTembly,  is  engaged  in 
a  very  unequal  contefl.  ;       - 

The  third  form  is  called  a  charter  govern- 
ment ;  this  originally  prevailed  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  New  England  5  and  ftill  remains  in 
two  of  them,  Connedlicut  and  Rhode  Ifland. 
By  the  charters  to  thefe  colonies,  the  exorbi- 
tant power,  which  was  given  in  the  proprieta- 
ry governments  to  fingle  men,  was  here  veil- 
ed, and  I  apprehei  {'.  much  more  dangeroufly, 
in  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  It  is  to  all 
purpofes  a  mere  democracv.  They  eledl  every 
one  of  their  own  officers,  from  the  highefl  to 
the  lowefl ;  they  difplace  them  at  pleafure  j 
and  the  laws  which  they  enadl,  are  valid 
■without  the  royal  approbation.  This  flate  of 
unbounded  freedom,  I  believe,  contributed  in 

fome  dejn-ee  to  make  thofe  fettlements  flou- 
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rifh  ;  but  it  certainly  contributed  as  much  to 
render  their  value  to  their  mother  country  far 
more  precarious,  than  a  better  digeftcd  plan 
would  have  done  that  might  have  taken  in 
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the  interefts  both  of  Great  Bi^tain  and  of  the 
new  fettlement.     The  truth  is,  nothing  of  an 
enlarged  and  legiflative  fpirit  appears  in  the 
planning  of  our  colonies ;  the  charter  govern- 
ments were  evidently  copied  from  fome  of 
our  corporations  at  home,  which,  if  they  are 
good  inftitutions  themfelves,  yet  are  by  no 
means  fit  to  be  imitated  by  a  new  people  go- 
ing into  a  remote  country,  far  from  the  eye 
and  hand  of  the  fupreme  power.     What  may 
be  an  ufeful  inftitution  for  an  inferior  member 
of  fome  great  body,  and  clofely  united  to  it, 
may  be  not  at  all  proper  for  a  new  fettlement^ 
which  is  to  form  a  fort  of  dependent  com- 
monwealth in  a  remote  part  of  the  world. 
Here  the  ends  to  be  anfwered  are,  to  make 
the  new  eftablifhment  as  ufeful  as  poflible  to 
the  trade  of  the  mother  country ;  to  fecure  its 
dependence;    to  provide  for  the  eafe,  fafe- 
ty,  and  happinefs  of  the  fettlers  j  to  protect: 
them  from  their  enemies,  and  to  make  an 
eafy  and  efFedtual  provifion  to  preferve  them 
from  the  tyranny  and  avarice  of  their  gover- 
nors, or  the  ill  confequences  of  their  own  li- 
centioufnefs ;  that  they  fliould  not,  by  grow- 
ing into  an  unbounded  liberty,  forget  that 
they  were  fubjedts,  or,  lying  under  a  bafe  fer- 
vitude,  have  no  reafon  to  think  themfelves 
Britifh  fubjeds.     This  is  all  that  colonies,  ac- 
cording to  the  prefent  and  beft  ideas  of  them, 
can  or  ought  to  be.     The  charter  govern- 
ments 
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fnents  had  nothing  of  this  in  view,  and  con* 
fcquently  provided  for  it  but  very  indifi«- 
rently. 

Th€  province  of  MaiTachufets  Bay,  which 
is  partly  a  government  of  this  popular  kind, 
but  tempered  with  fomething  more  of  the 
royal  authority,  feems  to  be  on  ftill  a  worfe 
footing,  through  the  one  error  of  having  no 
cftablifhed  provilion  for  the  governor,  this  one 
tnifchief  is  productive  of  a  thoufand  others, 
becaufe  the  governor  in  a  manner  is  obliged  to 
keep  intrigues  and  devices  on  foot,  to  reconcile 
the  various  parts  v^hich  he  muft  a(it,  and  ia 
neceilitated  to  govern  by  fad:ion  and  cabal* 
Hence  it  is  that  the  charges  of  this  one  go- 
vernment are  greater  than  thofe  not  only  of 
the  other  provinces  of  New  England  taken 
together,  butof  thofe  of  Pennfylvania  and  New 
York  added  to  them  j  they  are  deeply  in  debt, 
they  are  every  day  plunging  deeper,  their  taxes 
increafe,  and  their  trade  declines. 

It  jhss  been  an  old  complaint,  that  it  is  not 
eafy  to  bring  American  governors  to  juftice  foi" 
mifmanagements  in  their  province,  or  to  make 
them  refund  to  the  injured  people  the  wealth 
raifed  by  their  extortions.  Againll  fuch 
governors  at  prefent  there  are  three  kinds  of 
remedy;  the pwivy council,  the  king's  bench, 
and  the  parliament.  The  council,  on  juil  caufe 
of  complaint,  may  remove  the  governor  j  the 
power  of  the  council  fesms  to  extend  no  fur- 
ther. 
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tlier.  The  king's  bench  may  punifli  the  go- 
vernors for  their  offences  committed  in  Ame- 
rica, as  if  done  in  England.  The  power  of 
parliament  is  unlimited  in  the  ways  of  enquiry 
into  the  crime,  or  of  punifhing  it.  The  firft 
of  thefe  remedies  can  never  be  fufficient  to 
terrify  a  governor  grown  rich  by  iniquity,  and 
willing  to  retire  quietly,  though  dilhonourably, 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  it.  The  king's  bench, 
or  any  other  merely  law  court,  feems  equally 
infufficient  for  this  purpofe  ;  becaufe  offence^ 
in  government,  though  very  grievous,  can 
hardly  ever  be  fo  accu-ately  defined  as  to  be  3 
proper  object  of  any  court  of  juftice,  bound  up 
by  forms  and  the  rigid  letter  of  the  law.  The 
parliament  is  equal  to  every  thing;  but  whether 
party,  and  other  bars  to  a  quick  and  efFedual 
proceeding,  may  not  here  leave  the  provinces 
as  much  unredrelTed  as  in  the  other  courts,  I 
ihall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 

The  law  in  all  our  provinces,  befides  thofe 
adts  which  from  time  to  time  they  have  made 
for  themfelves,  is  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, the  old  ftatute  law,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  new,  which  in  looking  over  their  laws  I 
find  many  of  our  fettlements  have  adopted 
with  very  little  choice  or  difcretion.  And 
indeed  the  laws  of  England,  if  in  the  long 
period  of  their  duration  they  have  had  many 
improvements,  fo  they  have  grown  more  te- 
dious, perplexed,  and  intricate,  by  the  heap- 
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ing  up  many  abufes  in  one  age,  and  the  at« 
tempts  to  remove  thera  in  another.     Thefd 
infant  fettlements  furely  demanded  a  more 
iimple,    clear,    and    determinate   legiflation, 
though   it   were   of  fomewhat   an  homelier* 
kind ;  laws  fuited  to  the  time,  to  their  coun- 
try, and  the  nature  of  their  new  way  of  life. 
Many  things  ilill  fiibfift  in  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, which  are  built  upon  caufes  and  reafons 
that  have  long  ago  ccafed  ;  many  things  are  in 
thofe  laws  fuitable  to  England  only.     But  the 
whole  weight  of  this  ill-agreeing  mafs,  which 
neither  we  nor  our  fathers  were  well  able  to 
bear,  is  laid  upon  the  (boulders  of  thefe  colo- 
nies, by  which  a  fpirit  of  contention  is  raifed, 
.and  arms  offenfive  and  defenfive  are  fupplied, 
to  keep  up  and  exercife  this  fpirit,  by  the  in- 
tricacy and  unfuitablenefs  of  the  laws  to  theif 
objedt.  And  thus,  in  many  of  our  fettlements, 
the  lawyers  have  gathered  to  themfelves  the 
greateft  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  j 
men  of  lefs  ufc  in  fuch  eftabliiliments  than  in 
more  fettled  countries,  where  the  number  of 
people  naturally  fets  many  apart  from  the  oc- 
cupations of  hufbandry,  arts,  or  commerce. 
Certainly  our  American  brethren  might  well 
have  carried  with  them  the  privileges  which 
make  the  glory  and  happinefs  of  Engliflimen, 
without  taking  them  encumbered  with  all  that 
load  of  matter,  perhaps  fo  ufelcfs  at  home, 
without  doubt  fo  extremely  prejudicial  in  the 
colonies.  Laws 
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'  Laws  themfelves  are  hardly  more  the  ce- 
ment of  focieties  than  money;  and  focieties 
flourilh  or  decay  according  to  the  condition  of 
either  of  thele.  It  may  be  ealily  judged j 
as  the  balance  of  trade  with  Great  Britain  is 
very  much  againft  the  colonies,  that  therefore 
whatever  gold  or  filver  they  may  receive  from 
the  other  branches  of  their  commerce,  makes 
but  a  {hort  flay  in  America.  This  confidera- 
tion  at  firft  view  would  lead  one  to  conclude, 
that  in  a  little  time  money  for  their  ordinary 
circulation  would  be  wanting ;  and  this  is  ap- 
parently confirmed  by  experience.  Very  little 
money  is  feen  amongfl  them,  notwithftanding 
the  vaft  increafe  of  their  trade.  This  defi- 
ciency is  fupplied,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking^ 
it  is  caufed,  by  the  ufe  of  money  of  credit, 
which  they  commonly  call  paper  currency. 
This  money  is  not  created  for  the  conveniency 
of  traffic,  but  by  the  exigencies  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  often  by  the  frauds  and  artifices  of 
private  men  for  their  particular  profit.  Before 
this  invention,  money  was  indeed  fcarce  enough 
in  America;  but  they  raifcd  its  value,  and  it 
fervcd  their  piirpofe  tolerably.  I  fhall  forbear 
entering  into  the  caufes  that  increaisd  the 
charges  of  government  fo  greatly  in  all  our 
American  provinces.  But  tliecxccutionof  pro- 
jeds  too  vail:  for  their  (Irength  made  large  fums 
necclfary.  The  feeble  ftate  of  a  colony  which 
has  hardly  taken  root  in  the  country  could 
Vol,  II.  X  not 
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not  bear  them  ;  and  to  faife  fudden  and  heavy 
taxes,  would  deftroy  the  province  without  an- 
fwering  their  purpofe.  Credit  then  came  in 
aid  of  money,  and  the  government  iffued  bills 
to  the  amount  of  what  they  wanted,  to  pafs 
current  in  all  payments ;  and  they  commonly- 
laid  a  tax,  or  found  fome  perfons  willing  \<S 
engage  their  lands  as  fecurity,  for  gradually 
linking  this  debt,  and  calling  in  thefe  bills* 
But  before  the  time  arrived  at  which  thefe 
taxes  were  to  aniwer  their  end,  new  exigencies 
made  new  emillions  of  paper  currency  necef- 
fary  j  and  thus  things  went  from  debt  to  debt, 
until  it  became  very  vifible  that  no  taxes 
which  could  be impofed  could  difchnrire  them; 
and  that  the  land  fecurities  giver  jre  often 
fraudulent,  and  almoft  always  infufficicnt. 
Then  the  paper  currency  became  no  longer  to 
be  weighed  againll  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  depended  upon  its  vifible  re- 
venue. It  was  compared  to  the  trade,  to 
which  it  was  found  fo  difproportionate,  that 
the  bills  fell  ten,  twenty,  lifty,  and  eighty  per 
cent,  in  fome  places.  It  was  to  no  purpofe  that 
the  government  ufed  every  method  to  keep 
up  their  credit,  and  even  to  compel  the  receiv- 
ing of  thefe  bills  at  tlie  value  for  which  they 
were  emitted,  and  to  give  no  preference  over 
them  to  ;rold  and  filvcr  ;  thcv  were  more  and 
more  depreciated  every  day ;  whilll  the  go- 
vernment every  day  emitted  more  paper,  and 
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grew  Icfs  folicitous  about  their  old  bills,  being 
entirely  exhaufted  to  find  means  of  giving 
credit  to  the  new.  *^  ' 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive  how  much  the  inter- 
courfe  of  bufmefs  muft  fufFer  by  this  uncer- 
tainty in  the  value  of  money,  when  a  man  re- 
ceives that  in  payment  this  day  for  ten  (hil- 
lings, which  to-morrow  he  will  not  find  re- 
ceived from  him  for  five,  or  perhaps  for  three. 
Real  money  can  hardly  ever  multiply  too  much 
in  any  country,  bccaufe  it  will  always  as  it  in- 
creafes  be  the  certain  fign  of  the  increafe  of 
trade,  of  which  it  is  the  meafure,  and  confe- 
quently  of  the  foundnefs  and  vigour  of  the 
whole  body.    But  this  paper  money  may,  and 
does  increafe,  without  any  increafe  of  trade, 
nay  often  when  it  greatly  declines,  for  it  is 
not  the  meafure  of  the  trade  of  the  nation, 
but  of  the  necellity  of  its  government ;  and  it 
is  abfurd,  and  muft  be  ruinous,  that  the  fame 
caufe  which  naturally  exhaufts  the  wealth  of 
a  nation,  fliould  likcwife  be  the  only  produc- 
tive caufe  of  money. 

The  currency  of  our  plantations  muft  not 
be  fet  upon  a  level  with  the  funds  in  England. 
For  befides  that  the  currency  carries  no  inte- 
reft  to  make  fome  amends  for  the  badncfs  of 
the  fecurity  j  tlie  fecurity  itfclf  is  fo  rotten, 
that  no  art  can  give  it  any  lafting  credit  j  as 
there  are  parts  of  New  England  wherein,  if 
the  whole  ftock  and  the  people  along  with  it 
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were  fold,  they  would  no%  bring  money 
enough  to  take  in  all  the  bills  which  have 
been  emitted*  ':>?*    v '"^      \ 

I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  to  contrive  fome 
remedy  for  this  evil,  as  thofe  atthe  head  of 
affairs,  here  are  undoubtedly  very  felicitous 
about  fo  material  a  grievance.  I  (hould  ima- 
gine that  one  current  coin  for  the  whole  con- 
tinent might  be  {truck  here,  or  there,  with 
fuch  an  alloy  as  might  at  once  leave  it  of  fome 
real  value,  and  yet  fo  debafed  as  to  prevent 
its  currency  elfewhere,  and  fo  to  keep  it 
within  themfelves  This  expedient  has  been 
pradiifcd,  and  with  fuccefs,  in  feveral  parts  of 
Europe  j  but  particularly  in  Holland,  a  coun- 
try which  undoubtedly  is  perfedly  acquainted 
with  its  commercial  interell.  . 
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